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BOISROBERT’S LA VRAYE DIDON OU LA 
DIDON CHASTE 





I. 


SIx DIDO TRAGEDIES are known to have been composed in France before 
Francois le Metel de Boisrobert published his Vraye Didon in 1642. The 
sources and literary merit of the three extant plays of Jodelle, Hardy, 
and Scudéry have been definitively established.' The tragedies of Jacques 
de la Taille and Guillaume Le Breton have never been found.” Basing 
himself on Du Verdier and Fréres Parfaict, Turner was able to recon- 
struct the probable plot of the other lost play, Guillaume de la Grange’s 
Didon,* printed, according to Soleinne,‘ at Lyon in 1582 and again in 
1594. 

It is clear that French dramatists, before Boisrobert, considered Ver- 
gil’s story of the love, betrayal, and death of Dido more suitable for 
tragedy than that of the historical queen of Carthage, that paragon of 
virtue exalted by Justinus, Tertullian, St. Jerome, and Petrarch. Where- 
as the French dramatic tradition of Dido paralleled in this respect the 
Italian preference for the Vergilian legend, it was in direct contrast to 
contemporary Spanish practice which, being based on Justinus, sought 
to defend dramatically the unjustly maligned queen. 

If, like the Spaniards’ plays, Boisrobert’s Vraye Didon was intended 
to reprove all those who, with Vergil as their guide, continued to de- 
fame the historical Dido, Boisrobert hoped that his defense of Dido 
would bolster up his own shaky reputation. 

The circumstances accompanying Boisrobert’s choice of the histori- 
cal Dido for his only tragedy have been described in part by Professor 
Lancaster,® in part by Boisrobert himself. 


1. Konrad Meier, Ueber die Didotragidien des Jodelle, Hardy, und Scudéry, Zwickau, 
Ziickler, 1891.—Robert Turner, Didon dans la tragédie de la Renaissance italienne et francaise, 
Paris, Fouillot, 1926. 

2. In his Journal du théatre francais, p. 688, the Chevalier de Mouhy speaks of the per- 
formance of a Didon of Jacques de la Taille at the Hétel de Bourgogne in 1559. Du Verdier 
(Les Bibliothéques frangoises de la Croix du Maine et de Du Verdier, Sieur de Vauprivas, ed. 
Rigoley du Juvigny, 1v, 312) reproduces Jean de la Taille’s mention of his brother’s ““Tra- 
gédie perdue de Didon.”’ La Croix du Maine and Du Verdier give also the title of a Didon by 
Guillaume Le Breton (1, 316; rv, 2). 

3. Op. cit., p. 122 ff. 

4. Bibliotheque dramatique de Monsieur de Soleinne, Catalogue rédigé par P. L. Jacob, 1, 167. 


5. H. Carrington Lancaster, A History of French Dramatic Literature in the Seventeenth 
Century, Part u, vol. 1, p. 346. 
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Exiled from court in January, 1641, for permitting a certain actress 
of dubious reputation, “la petite Sainte-Amour,” to be present at a 
private rehearsal of Mirame, it is said that he “agreed with d’ Aubignac 
that the play for him to write would be one in which there would be 
nothing improper, nothing, even comic, that might recall his past, one 
in which he would defend the reputation of a heroine famous for the loss 
of her chastity.”® That this was his main purpose when he composed the 
Vraye Didon is confirmed by the dedicatory letter to the Countess of 
Harcourt. After speaking of the true Dido’s virtue, Boisrobert con- 
fessed that “elle vous est recommandée par un mal-heureux qui n’a pas 
moins besoin qu’elle de l’honneur de vostre appuy, et qui n’a pas esté 
plus favorablement traité de la calomnie, mais que cette considération 
n’arreste pas vostre charité genereuse, vous nous pouvez sauver |’un et 
l'autre, par un mesme trait de bonté, vous pouvez mettre aisement a 
couvert sou une mesme protection |’Autheur et |’Ouvrage tout ensem- 
ble...” A few lines further, he says, “Ie ne croy pas que la mesdis- 
sance et l’envie qui m’ont si cruellement déchiré jusques icy s’osent 
desormais attaquer 4 moy quand on connoistra que j’ai quelque part a 
l’honneur de vostre bien-veillance.’’? Boisrobert, the favorite of Riche- 
lieu, and one of the founders of the Académie Frangaise, took the part 
of defamed Dido in a dignified literary genre in which he was ill at ease 
because he wished to demonstrate that virtue can best be recognized and 
defended by those who are truly virtuous. Let us see how Boisrobert and 
d’Aubignac® conceived their dramatic defense of the historically chaste 
Dido. 


2. 


Act I. Anna attempts to overcome Dido’s distrust of their brother Pygmalion, 
who has come from Tyre to aid her in combatting King Iarbas. She also favors 
Dido’s acceptance of the Getulian’s proposal of marriage. A dream leads Dido 
to suspect Pygmalion of having murdered her husband, Sychaeus, and of having 
come to Africa to obtain the treasure which she brought with her on fleeing 
from Tyre. She recalls her vow to remain faithful to Sychaeus. Even if m r- 
riage were possible, she could not consider Iarbas, for she abhors and hates him 
since he appeared before her disguised as his own Ambassador. During an inter- 

6. Op cit., p. 347. 

7. “A Madame la Comtesse de Harcourt.” La Vraye Didon ou la Didon chaste. Tragédie. 
A Paris, chez Toussainct Quinet ... MDCXLIII. Avec Privilége du Roy. The achevé 
d’imprimer is dated December 10, 1642. Lancaster (op. cit., 1, 346) believes the play was per- 
formed for the first time “in the latter half of 1641.” 

8. For proof of the collaboration of D’Aubignac, we have not only Corneille’s statement 
(CEuvres de Pierre Corneille, éd. Marty-Laveaux, v1, 462), but also that of Charles Arnaud 


(Etude sur la vie et les euvres de l'abbé d’ Aubignac et sur les théories dramatiques au XVII 
siécle, p. 273), both quoted by Professor Lancaster. 
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view which Pygmalion has granted despite Dido’s objections, Iarbas convinces 
Pygmalion of the sincerity of his love for Dido and obtains his support in ar- 
ranging a meeting with the queen on the battlefield. 

Act II. larbas’ love declarations are coldly received by Dido, who is at a loss 
to understand how he can continue to attack her forces and love her at the same 
time. She reminds him of her sworn constancy to Sychaeus. After Pygmalion 
and Anna interpose a word in favor of the king, Dido refuses to talk further 
and orders the truce to cease. Iarbas draws Pygmalion aside and enlists his aid 
in bringing the queen to terms. Pygmalion consents to draw Dido from her 
tent a second time. Iarbas will have some armed soldiers abduct her. As a 
guarantee that Dido will be well-treated, Iarbas agrees to send his brother, 
Forbante, as a hostage to Pygmalion’s tent. 

Act III. Narbal, Dido’s general, informs the queen that Forbante, disguised 
as a soldier, has entered Pygmalion’s tent. This confirms Dido’s suspicions of 
the treacherous designs of her brother. Upon the approach of Pygmalion, 
Narbal advises Dido to avoid an outright accusation of treason, but to try to 
induce Pygmalion to save the family honor. In the interview, Dido learns that 
her brother is supporting the marital pretentions of Iarbas. After Dido refuses 
to see the king again, or to prolong the truce, Pygmalion, offended, says he 
will withdraw his own support and that of his troops, thus leaving Dido to face 
Iarbas’ rage alone. Pygmalion tells Forbante that all their plans were for 
naught, that Iarbas will have no more opposition from him. Having been in- 
formed by Fortbante of Dido’s obduracy and the defection of Pygmalion, 
larbas decides to subjugate Dido by armed force. First, however, he would like 
to pay his respects to Anna whom he pities. 

Act IV. The enraged king warns Anna to flee before his soldiers cut Dido’s 
army to pieces. Anna appeals to the nobility of Iarbas’ character, pleads with 
him to desist from his ignoble plan. Despite personal danger, she will remain 
at Dido’s side. Her virtuous resolve causes larbas to regret momentarily the 
blindness of his rage. Since his love of Dido is sincere, he cannot harm her. 
Forbante, eager to destroy everything, is instructed not to touch her, to flee 
even from the sight of her should she issue forth from her tent. Meanwhile, 
Dido receives Anna’s despairing report of the king’s unbridled anger. She 
learns also that Pygmalion has deserted and is marching toward Carthage. 

Act V. Fresh reports of death and destruction and of the fact that Pygmalion 
has taken possession of her palace in Carthage cause Dido, now in great 
despair, to demand peace and to yield to Iarbas’ wishes. Anna, overjoyed, goes 
herself to inform Iarbas of his good fortune. Jn reality, Dido’s consent to marry 
was a subterfuge to prevent further harm to her subjects. Left alone, she re- 
affirms her fidelity to Sychaeus. Having implored the sacred urn in which 
repose the ashes of her former husband to 


. . . apprendre mon histoire a la postérité, 


she pierces her breast with a convenient sword. Iarbas’ buoyant ardor is soon 
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changed to grief and remorse on finding Dido inanimate. Anna faints, and lover 
Iarbas is about to mingle his blood with Dido’s as the curtain falls. 


The action of the tragedy took place between the encampments of 
Dido and Iarbas some distance from Carthage, whose towers could be 
seen in the background. The time represented by the action could not be 
more than a few hours, a period sufficient to portray an interview with 
Iarbas, the desertion of Pygmalion, Iarbas’ interview with Anna, the 
reports of the destructive advance of the Getulian army, and Dido’s 
death in her tent. Neither the bloody strife between Carthaginians and 
Getulians, nor the actual suicide of Dido was shown to the audience. 

The tragedy consisted in mere successive attempts to shake Dido’s 
virtue: Anna had urged her to marry Iarbas; Pygmalion had conspired 
to larbas’ advantage, and finally had withdrawn all support; Iarbas him- 
self had tried to open her heart to the voice of love. Through it all, 
Dido remained steadfast. Her fortress of virtue was impregnable. As 
Iarbas loved her too much to do her harm, it seemed that the action 
could have no dénouement. Boisrobert imagined therefore that Iarbas’ 
love had turned to hate. Dido did not know that Iarbas’ hatred was but 
the expression of a superficial mood. In order to save her people, she 
consented momentarily to marriage and then killed herself. 


.. 

In his dedication to the Countess of Harcourt, Boisrobert, with refer- 
ence to the historical Dido, wrote that ‘‘dans toutes les histoires ie la 
trouve aussi innocente qu’elle était belle.” What were the sources con- 
sulted by Boisrobert and d’Aubignac for their conception of the Vraye 
Didon? 

Tenner® and Lancaster'® have considered the problem. The former, 
after mentioning the apparently obvious primary source in Justinus,” 
envisaged the possibility of a connection between Boisrobert’s tragedy 
and the plays of Cristébal de Virués, Gabriel Lobo Lasso de la Vega, 
and Cubillo de Aragon, all of which treated a similar theme. Since the 
plays of the first two named Spanish dramatists were inaccessible to 
him,! Tenner resorted to analyses in Klein’s Geschichte des Dramas. His 
opinion was that /a Vraye Didon shows no evidence of influence from 
either play. As for Cubillo’s Ja Honestidad defendida, 0 Elisa Dido, he 


9. Fritz Tenner, Francois le Metel de Boisrobert als Dramatiker und Nachahmer des spanischen 
Dramas, Diss. Leipzig, 1907, p. 167 ff. 

10. Op. cit., p. 347. 

11. Epitoma Historiarum Philippicarum Pompei Trogi, ed. Ruehl, chap. xvi, §4-6. 

12. Op. cit., p. 173: “Da mir beide Stiicke unzuganglich waren.” 
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reasoned that since the play was not printed before 1654 it could scarcely 
have been consulted by Boisrobert. Although Tenner left the possibility 
of Spanish influences an open question, all his statements tended toward 
a negative conclusion.” Lancaster dismissed the matter, saying that 
“Tenner has shown that he [Boisrobert] could not reasonably be sup- 
posed to have imitated Spanish plays on the same subject, published 
after his own or long before it and resembling it little.’"** Moreover, 
Lancaster, pointing to Justinus as Boisrobert’s source, stated that there 
“the found the story of Dido’s flight to Africa after the husband’s ghost 
had told her he had been murdered by her brother, Pygmalion; the re- 
quest made by the ambassadors of king Hiarbas that she marry him; and 
her suicide . . . ’!5 It must be remarked that Justinus said nothing spe- 
cific of Dido’s having been informed of her husband’s murder by his 
ghost; there are only the following vague words, “Elissa diu fratrem 
propter scelus aversata.”!* Neither did the ambassadors of king Iarbas 
make the request of marriage to Dido, but a delegation of Dido’s own 
subjects, who, fearing the Getulian’s wrath, tricked their queen into a 
compromising situation. It is perhaps evident that neither Tenner’s nor 
Lancaster’s study of the sources of Boisrobert’s Didon is definitive. 

Let us list, for greater emphasis and clarity, some of the salient fea- 
tures of the tragedy which could not have come from Justinus. 


(1) Iarbas is at war with Dido outside the walls of Carthage. 

(2) The action of the play takes place between truces. 

(3) Dido, despairing of holding Iarbas at bay, pretends to accept his mar- 
riage proposal and then commits suicide. 

(4) Dido tells Anna of a dream in which Pygmalion led her to the temple 
and showed her Sychaeus. The shade informed her that he did not meet his 
death by “‘la dent du sanglier,” but by Pygmalion’s sword. 

(5) Anna plays the part of “soeur-confidante.” 

(6) Pygmalion has come to the aid of Dido with the secret intention of ob- 
taining the treasure. 

(7) Before the action of the play, Iarbas had approached Dido disguised as 
his own Ambassador. 

(8) Dido’s pretended accession to the demands of Iarbas is motivated by a 
desire to spare her subjects further strife and bloodshed. 


13. He also quoted some anonymous verses from the Nowvelles Muses des sieurs Godeau, 
Chapelein et autres, Paris, 1633, to show that the defense of Dido was not new in France, 
These we recognize as a poetical imitation of Ausonius’ epigram, Jn Imaginem Didonis, con- 
tained in the Greek Anthology, ed. Paton, v. 

14. Op. cit., 1, 346. 

15. Ibid. 

16. Op. cit., §4, p. 133. 
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None of the primary classical sources of the legend and history of 
Dido refers to an actual siege of Carthage by Iarbas except Ovid's 
Fasti, where the origin of the Roman goddess Anna Perenna is traced 
to the Carthaginian Anna who was forced to flee from Carthage to Italy 
after the suicide of Dido and Iarbas’ capture and sacking of the city.” 
Anna fled to an island in the Libyan sea, whose king she knew to be 
hospitable. She would have made this her permanent abode if Pygmalion 
had not come demanding her surrender under threat of war.’® The Fasti, 
then, might have suggested two features of Boisrobert’s tragedy, the 
siege of Carthage and the appearance of Pygmalion off Africa. In Jus- 
tinus, Pygmalion was said to have given up pursuing Dido because 
“aegre precibus matris deorumque minus victus quievit.’”!® 

After Tenner and Lancaster, let us again seek possible sources in a 
Spanish drama which Boisrobert knew and imitated.”° At least four Dido 
plays had been written in Spain before Boisrobert composed his trag- 
edy: Juan Cirne, Tragedia de los amores de Dido y Eneas (written about 
1536);” Cristébal de Virués, Elisa Dido (composed about 1580, pub- 
lished 1602); Gabriel Lobo Lasso de la Vega, La Honra de Dido re- 
staurada (printed 1587);* Guillén de Castro, Dido y Eneas (written 
about 1599, published 1625).?4 A fifth play, Cubillo’s Honestidad de- 
fendida,** may well have been composed before 1641, when Boisrobert 
began to write his play, but was not printed until 1654. Cirne’s play 
excepted, all of the above dramas contain certain features suggestive of 
the Vraye Didon. The only thing in common between Cubillo’s comedia 
and the tragedy of Boisrobert is the fact of Iarbas’ disguise as his own 
ambassador. In Castro’s play, in which the Vergilian and historical ver- 
sions of Dido were fused, we note that Iarbas, scorned by Dido, marched 
on Carthage. Having been abandoned by Aeneas, the queen suddenly 
decided to make a pretense of defending her people on the battlefields 
outside the city. She committed suicide in her tent, thus confounding 
Iarbas. Lasso de la Vega and Virués dramatized the whole of Dido’s 
story according to Justinus and other authorities. But in addition to the 


. Fasti III, ed. Loeb, trans. Frazer, p. 523 ff. 

. Page 577. 

. Op. cit., p. 134. 

. Les Apparences trompeuses, adaptation of Calderén’s Peor esta que estaba; Inconnue, from 
Calderén’s Casa con dos puertas; Jalouse d’ elle-méme, from Tirso de Molina’s Celosa de si misma. 
Cf. Lancaster, op. cit., pp. 474, 742, 750. 

21. Edited by Joseph E. Gillett and Edwin Williams, in PMLA, xvvi (1931). 

22. Edited by E. Julia Martinez, in Poetas dramédticos valencianos (1929). 

23. In Primera parte del romancero y tragedias, Alcala de Henares, Juan Gracian, 1587. 
24. Edited by E. Julia Martinez, in Obras de Guillén de Castro y Bellvis (1925). 

25. In El Enano de las musas, Madrid, Maria de Quijiones, 1654. 
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Justinian background, we find in Lobo Lasso de la Vega’s play most of 
the elements which were listed above as being foreign to Justinus’ his- 
tory. 

In the Honra de Dido restaurada, the ghost of Sychaeus appeared before 
Dido and revealed his death at the hands of Pygmalion. Anna was here 
associated first with the fortunes of Elissa Dido both in Tyre and in 
Carthage. Here an amorous Iarbas was portrayed, who, after being 
coldly repulsed by Dido, laid siege to the city. Here, upon the insistence 
of her subjects, Dido was obliged to ask for a truce during which the 
marriage arrangements might be discussed. Finally, it was here that 
Dido’s pretended acceptance of Iarbas’ terms was made only to avoid 
further harm to her subjects and to gain time to carry out her real in- 
tention, the preservation of chastity through suicide. 

Besides these general parallels, we remark that the Iarbas of Lasso de 
la Vega, like Boisrobert’s character, did not wish any harm to be done 
to the queen during the attack, for in offending Dido, the soldiers would 
be offending Iarbas’ love. 


larBa. Curio, lo que yo pretendo 
no es que la ciudad se tome 
si no que la reyna dome 
su arrogancia, yo me entiendo. 


No se assalte la muralla 

ni a Dido se haga mal, 
que mi intento principal, 
Curio, solo es de espantalla. 


Ya el Capitan Lelio va 

de lo que digo advertido, 

y es que en nada offenda a Dido 
porque a mi me offendera. 


Que aunque ves della me quexo, 
en tanto extremo la quiero 

que si en su presencia muero 
ausente la vida dexo.* 


Boisrobert’s Iarbas restrained likewise the vicious ardor of his brother, 
Forbante, as the attack was about to be made: 


Mon frere arreste un peu, sil advient que la Reine, 


26. Honra de Dido restaurada, Jornada m, sc. 2. This passage and others quoted from 
Primera parte del romancero y tragedias have been punctuated by the author. 
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Pour animer les siens paroisse dans la plaine, 
Respecte sa presence, ou tu dois avancer, 

Recule, et ne fay rien qui la puisse offencer; 

Fay par tes actions qu'elle puisse comprendre, 

Que ie n’ay combatu qu’a dessein de me rendre .. . 
Ah si Didon paroist, mon frere fuy de grace, 

Garde de persister au combat commencé, 

De peur que mon Amour ne sen trouve offencée . . . 


Helas! si tu faisois dans ces funestes lieux, 

Couler un sang si noble, un sang si precieux, 

Tu ferois par sa playe un passage 4 mon ame, 

Je mourrois miserable, et tu vivrois infame .. .*" 


Another striking resemblance may be perceived in the interview be- 
tween Dido and Iarbas, which immediately preceded the assault in both 
plays. Dido had firmly declared her fidelity to Sychaeus. Iarbas’ com- 
ment: 

Firmeza estraia por cierto, 
cosa agena de muger, 

que suelen mal escoger 
entre los vivos un muerto.** 


Boisrobert developed the idea somewhat in his Iarbas’ comment upon 
Dido’s love for a dead man: 

Considerez un peu, belle et superbe Reyne, 

Que ce que vous aymez n est rien qu'une ombre vaine, 

Un amas de poussiere, un corps inanimé, 

Incapable @aymer, indigne d’estre aymé.*® 


A few years before Lasso de la Vega’s vindication of Dido’s honor, 
Virués had composed the first classical Spanish play about the life of the 
historical Dido, Elisa Dido. The first scene contains elements, which, 
taken together, are for us reminiscent of Boisrobert. We learn there 
that during this last of the “treguas puestas/para resolucion de este 
negocio,” Dido has decided to yield to Iarbas. The ambassadors are in- 
structed to bear the message to their king. The queen’s decision (which 
she has no intention of carrying out) is made to spare her people 

los fieros trances de la dura guerra. 
27. La Vraye Didon, Acte 1, sc. 3. 


28. Honra de Dido, Jornada 11, sc. 3. 
29. La Vraye Didon, Acte u, sc. 2. 
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She confessed surprise that Iarbas’ love should have attempted to woo 
her by such violent means: 


Al fin pretende a Dido el rei Iarbas 

por muger, dando muestras de que es solo 
este su intento; i aunque en tal negocio 
parece fuerte cosa el pretendello 

con tal violencia de armas i aspereza 

de guerra inevitable, haviendo el caso 

de depender de voluntades libres . . . *° 


This was one of Dido’s strongest arguments against Iarbas in Boisrob- 
ert’s tragedy, when she was showing him her lack of trust in the sin- 
cerity of his love declarations: 


Vous prenez, Hyarbas, pour tesmoigner vos flammes, 
Une maniere estrange, et bien nouvelle aux dames. 
Vous venez pour monstrer quel est vostre pouvoir, 
Pour me donner des loix, non pour en recevoir. 


Mais vous, ¢’est contre moy que vous vous declarez, 
C'est contre mon honneur qu icy vous conspirez: 
C’est moy que vous avez dans Cartage assiegée, 
C'est ma terre qu’enfin vous avez ravagée .. . 


C'est bien estre poussé dune bizarre envie, 
Cest employer pour plaire, et pour vous faire aymer 
Tout ce qui vous doit faire et hayr, et blamer.™ 


Finally, the dream, by which Dido was informed in Boisrobert’s tragedy 
of the murder of Sychaeus, was given extensive development by Virués 
in Ismeria’s epic narration of Dido’s pre-dramatic existence. 

Since Boisrobert was defending the historically chaste Dido, who was, 
as he said, “‘dans toutes les histoires aussi innocente qu'elle était belle,” 
was he completely successful in ignoring those brilliant Vergilian hex- 
ameters which have given the Carthaginian queen such unforgettable 
literary immortality? Although it may seem possible that the Spanish 
plays furnished Boisrobert the idea of the Vergilian dream, the name 
Sychaeus, and the réle and name of Anna as sister-confidante, it is evi- 
dent that the opening scene of the tragedy is an imitation of the interview 
between Dido and Anna at the beginning of Aeneid 1v. If Anna urged 
Dido to consider marriage to Aeneas in Vergil, in Boisrobert she showed 


30. Cristébal de Virués, Elisa Dido, Acto 1, sc. 1. 
31. La Vraye Didon, Acte u, sc. 2. 
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an unwilling Dido the advantage of marriage to Iarbas. There were also 
inevitable reminiscences, such as Iarbas’ reference to his high birth: 


TP atteste Iupiter autheur de ma naissance.” 


Dido alluded to the struggle between Aeneas and Turnus for the hand of 
Lavinia, the theme of Aeneid xu. It is easy to recognize the origin of the 
following oath spoken by Dido in answer to Iarbas’ love: 


Te suivray d'un coeur ferme, et d’un constant mespris, 
Iusqu’au dernier soupir, le dessein qu i ay pris; 

Que plustost le tonnerre esclatte sur mon crime, 

Que plustost sous mes pieds la terre ouvre un abisme, 
Que iamais ie viole en mes voeux solonnels, 
L’honneur de ma promesse, et celuy des autels,.. . * 


From the evidence presented, it would seem that Boisrobert was in- 
debted for the conception of his Didon to either or both of the two Span- 
ish dramas which were inaccessible to Tenner, Lasso de la Vega’s Honra 
de Dido restaurada and Virués’ Elisa Dido. Indeed, if such was the case, it 
may be that neither Boisrobert nor d’ Aubignac took the trouble to con- 
sult Justinus for their tragedy, for both Virués and Lasso de la Vega had 
reproduced Justinus’ account in their plays. The former had Ismeria 
relate an epic version of Dido’s life according to the Latin historian; the 
latter, besides dramatizing the entire story, translated it as a preface to 
his piece. 

CortLAnp Eyer 
Northwestern University 


32. Acte 1, sc. 4; cf. Aeneid, 1v, 198: Hic Hammone satus, rapta Garamantide Nympha, etc 
33. Acte u, sc. 2. Cf. Aeneid, 1v, 24-27: 

sed mihi vel tellus optem prius ima dehiscat 

vel pater omnipotens adigat me fulmine ad umbras, 

pallentis umbras Erebi noctemque profundam, 

ante, Pudor, quam te violo aut tua iura resolvo. 





ROUSSEAU’S USE OF THE 
SUNRISE THEME 





As AN EXAMPLE of Rousseau’s descriptive technique, the peculiarly apt 
sunrise motif merits closer study. Its recurrences and probable sources 
have been enumerated by Pierre Maurice Masson in his admirable criti- 
cal edition of the Profession de foi du vicaire savoyard.* It is not specifically 
referred to by Professor Richard Ashley Rice in his Rousseau and the 
Poetry of Nature’ nor by Dr. M. L. Buchner in her Contribution to the 
Study of the Descriptive Technique of J. J. Rousseau,’ nor by Dr. Gabriel 
Cunche in La Renommeée de A. de Haller en France; influence du Poéme des 
Alpes sur la littérature descriptive du XVIIF siécle.* 

The immediate inspiration for the application of the glorious sunrise 
figure to a belief in God seems to have come from Diderot’s unexpected 
travesty of Lucretius. Haller, too, had used an analogous description at 
the beginning of his Essai sur P origine du mal. His poems, translated into 
French in 1750, offered descriptive detail which found a place in Rous- 
seau’s notebooks. J. G. Sulzer, in his Tableau des beautés de la nature of 
1755, used the sunrise setting in words quite similar to Rousseau’s, but 
without the latter’s emotional surcharge.® There are texts enough here 
to lead to revealing comparisons. 

Diderot’s influence is the most difficult to trace.6 M. Albert Guérard 
has pointed out that when an influence is truly great it passes beyond the 
stage of detection through textual comparisons. There are indications 
that Diderot exerted such an influence on Rousseau during the decade 
preceding the production of the latter’s greater works, which, in fact, 
can be fruitfully studied as a continuation of, or reaction against, that 
force. In the Mémoires de madame d’ Epinay, Rousseau speaks of Diderot 
as a transcendental genius, unique in his century. Commenting on this 
tribute, Paul Boiteau calls Diderot the “‘absent divinity”’ of the Mé- 
moires.’ Masson, too, finds Rousseau’s conversation with Mme. d’Epinay 

1. Fribourg, Librairie de l’Université, and Paris, Hachette, 1914. 


2. Northampton, Mass., Smith College Studies in Modern Languages, Vol. vi, nos. 3 and 4, 
and Paris, E. Champion, 1925. 

3. Johns Hopkins University Press, Baltimore, Md., and Paris, Les Belles Lettres, 1937. 

4. Alengon, Supot, 1918. 

5. P. M. Masson, op. cit., pp. 33-37, 526. Gabriel Cunche, op. cit., p. 3. 

6. Questions of influence may be raised without apology. Influence is the study of cause 
and effect, the subject matter of all history, literary and profane. 

7. Frederika MacDonald, who has shown Diderot’s part in later revisions of the Mémoires, 
would call him rather the maleficent demon. See her Jean Jacques Rousseau: A New Criticism, 
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replete with Diderot’s ideas. For example, Rousseau says: ““Le lever du 
soleil, en dissipant la vapeur qui couvre la terre, et en m’exposant la 
scéne brillante et merveilleuse de la nature, dissipe en méme temps les 
brouillards de mon esprit. Je retrouve ma foi, mon Dieu, et ma croyance 
en lui; je l’admire, je l’adore, et je me prosterne en sa présence.” This is 
a metaphor not only in the Diderotian manner of illustration to clarify 
ideas but very nearly in the words that Diderot used in his letter to 
Voltaire of June 11, 1749: “‘C’est ordinairement pendant la nuit que 
s’élévent les vapeurs qui obscurcissent en moi |’existance de Dieu; le 
lever du soleil les dissipe toujours; mais les ténébres durent pour un 
aveugle, et le soleil ne se léve que pour ceux qui voient.”* Rousseau’s 
vague but emphatic adjectives “‘brillante et merveilleuse”’ add very little 
descriptive detail to Diderot’s figure. We are still in an almost purely 
ideological domain. 

In the passage quoted above Diderot was maintaining against Voltaire 
that the blind Saunderson of the Lettre sur les aveugles did not have the 
same reasons that a normal person would have for a belief in God based 
on the marvels of nature. He professed at the time that Saunderson’s 
views were not his own, but later confessed that he had yielded on that 
point “‘just to please Voltaire.”® His later works as well as his later 
letters to Voltaire show that his “‘true opinion,” “the one to which he 
recurred most frequently,” was quite in accord with that of Lucretius, 
who had used the same figure to illustrate a flatly contradictory view: 

Hune igitur terrorem animi tenebrasque necessest 
non radii solis neque lucida tela diei 
discutiant, sed naturae species ratioque.’° 


After Lucretius, whose views of nature he followed more closely than 
did any other figure of his century, Diderot was soon to give his own 
Interprétation de la nature in which the idea that the Heavens declare the 
glory of God was flatly denied. The “‘ratio” led to a view of nature 
much more profound than that which ordinarily meets the eye. His aber- 





London, Chapman and Hall, 1906. But we are speaking here of unrevised portions which 
both Boiteau and Masson believe are actually conversations taken down immediately by 
Mme. d’Epinay. See Boiteau ed., 1, 392-394, and P. M. Masson, op. cit., p. xi, and his 
“Madame d’Epinay, J.-J. Rousseau et Diderot chez Mlle Quinault” in Annales J.-J. Rousseau, 
Ix (1913), 1-28. 

8. Guvres, Assézat-Tourneux ed., Garnier, 1875-77, XIX, 420. 

9. Diderot et ! abbé Barthélemy, Paris, A. Massein, 1921, p. 32. 

10. De rerum natura, bk. 1, ll. 146-148. For purposes of comparison, see the French trans- 
lation of Alfred Ernout in “Les Belles Lettres” edition: “‘Cette terreur ct ces ténébres de 
l’ me, il faut done que les dissipent non les rayons du soleil ni les traits lumineux du jour, mais 
la vue de la nature et son explication.” 
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ration in the use of the sunrise image can be explained only by that 
“spirit of contradiction” which he so charmingly describes in the dia- 
logue referred to above. As was possibly the case in the Discours sur les 
sciences et les arts, Rousseau seems again to have derived his inspiration 
from Diderot’s alter-ego. 

Professor Rice has shown that Rousseau also accepted didactically the 
“poetic fallacies” of the pastoral tradition: the Arcadian philosophy of 
innocence, and “‘a moral code that proclaims the loves of nymph and 
shepherd, belle and galant, to be as harmless as the mating of doves.” 
The French pastoral before Rousseau did not often describe nature “but 
rather the amorous or /iterary feelings which the sight of woodland and 
garden was expected to arouse in the nymphs and gallants of the court.” 
Rousseau enhanced this poetic conception not only with intense emo- 
tional and personal belief, founding thereon his doctrine of primitivism 
and social inequality, but “with glimpses of wild and sublime scenery.”’ 
His originality then lies chiefly in the combination of the poetical and 
the didactic. His descriptions of nature remain essentially subjective, 
however, for during the eighteenth century and long afterward the ex- 
ternality and practical detail of English descriptive poetry were in 
France considered extremely dull. Professor Rice mentions in passing 
Haller’s poem Die Alpen as “‘an earlier sentimental description of moun- 
tain scenery.”’ He does not follow Masson’s lead and treat it as one of 


Rousseau’s direct sources." Haller’s verse lacks the personally intense 
emotional note of Rousseau’s descriptions but is definitely superior in 
its visualization of wild and sublime scenery, as a brief comparison of 
texts will show. 

With Haller, too, the spectacular view leads up no longer to amorous 
or purely literary feelings but to a state of religious awe: 


Invité par un doux zéphir, je m’arrétai un jour sur une colline écartée . . . 
Un large pays s’y étend sous nos pieds, borné par sa propre grandeur . . . La 
verdure des bois qui couvrent les coteaux est relevée par une agréable variété, 
par la couleur blonde des champs. L’Aare qui roule ses eaux pures par les 
prairies, réfléchit, en mille situations différentes, une vive lumiére . . . Ici la 
terre était couverte de brébis, dont les troupeaux bigarrés broutaient avec 
avidité, pendant que d’un autre céré, des boeufs pesants, mollement étendus sur 
l’herbe, ranimaient leur godt en ruminant le tréfle fleuri . . . le vert obscur des 
sapins jetait son ombrage sur la pale verdure de la mousse; les rayons du soleil 
répandaient au travers des branches épaisses une lumiére tremblante, et une 
ombre verte se confondait en différentes nuances avec un éclat doré ... La 


11. Richard Ashley Rice, op. cit., pp. 11, 12, 31, 35, 47, 60. Cf. M. L. Buchner, op. cit., 
passim. 
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les Alpes élevent leurs sommets couronnés de nuages au-dessus du vol des 
oiseaux . . . Oui, tous les objets que je vois sont les dons du destin! Le monde 
méme est fait pour le bonheur de ses citoyens, un bien-étre universel anime la 
nature, et tout porte l’empreinte d’un Etre souverainement bon." 


It is quite evident that Haller is painting here with his eye—the “‘tréfle 
fleuri’” would almost suppose a telescopic eye—on the object, an eye 
trained, moreover, to distinguish gradations of color, a trait conspicu- 
ously lacking in Rousseau and in French letters in general until the ad- 
vent of Bernardin de Saint-Pierre. The ruminating cattle, the long 
shadows, and the brilliant golden rays of the sun suggest the late after- 
noon. But Rousseau already had in mind his dawn metaphor, the dis- 
sipation before the on-coming light of the dark fogs of doubt. 

Haller’s poem, as Masson has shown, gave Rousseau the setting for 
the sunrise scene in the Prologue to the Profession de foi du vicaire sa- 
voyard. But the rhetorical use of superlatives, reminiscent of Prévost’s 
Manon Lescaut, and the didactic purpose of a lesson in theology have 
crowded out most of the descriptive detail: 


On étoit en été; nous nous levames 4 la pointe du jour. Il me mena hors de la 
ville, sur une haute colline, au-dessous de laquelle passoit le P6, dont on voyoit 
le cours 4 travers les fertiles rives qu’il baigne. Dans I’éloignement, |’immense 
chaine des Alpes couronnoit le paisage. Les rayons du soleil levant rasoient 
déja les plaines, & projettant sur les champs par longues ombres les arbres, les 
céteaux, les maisons, enrichissoient de mille accidens de lumiére, le plus beau 
tableau dont I’ ceil humain puisse étre frappé. On edit dit que la Nature étaloit a 
nos yeux toute sa magnificence, pour en offrir le texte 4 nos entretiens. Ce 
fut-la, qu’aprés avoir quelque tems contemplé ces objets en silence, l’homme de 
paix me parla ainsi: Mon enfant, n’attendez de moi ni des discours savans, ni de 
profonds raisonnements. . . . 


The suppression of descriptive detail is willful. Speaking of the pro- 
digious eloquence of the ancients, Rousseau says: “Ce qu’on disait le 
plus vivement ne s’exprimait pas par des mots, mais par des signes, on 
ne le disait pas, on le montrait. L’objet qu’on expose aux yeux ébranle 
imagination, excite la curiosité, tient l’esprit dans |’attente de ce qu’on 
va dire; et souvent cet objet seul a tout dit.””!4 Imitating the eloquence of 


12. Quoted from Masson, op. cit., p. 37. This is the French translation that Rousseau 
studied. 


13. Masson, op. cit., pp. 33-37- 

14. From the fourth Book of Emile, quoted by Masson, op. cit., p. 37. The language of 
signs was again one of Diderot’s favorite notions. Diderot, too, in the Prologue to his Inter- 
prétation de la nature in 1754, the date of Rousseau’s “premiétre ébauche” of the Profession de 
foi, apostrophizes the “jeune homme” whom he seeks as a disciple. Voltaire called this per- 
sonal, didactic, rhetorical note “déclamation 4 la Jean-Jacques.” The influence, however, 
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the ancients he achieved the desired artistic effect where externality and 
objective detail would only have distracted him from his purpose. 
Rousseau’s description of the sunrise in the third Book of Emile is 
more particularized and much richer in details, which are, nevertheless, 
close to the pastoral convention. It illustrates, however, the adaptability 
of Rousseau’s art. Emile is still in the stage of “‘sensations.’”’ He per- 
ceives objects but not their relationship, which only a later maturing 
“sentiment”’ can reveal to him. He has to learn to feel before he can be 
said truly to see. Just as the first sunrise—first in order of composition, 
but not in Emile’s development—is emotional, this one is much more 
“sensational,” it contains more contours and more color: 


On le voit s’annoncer de loin par les traits de feu qu’il lance au-devant de lui. 
L’incendie augmente, l’orient parait tout en flammes: a leur éclat, on attend 
l’astre longtemps avant qu’il se montre: 4 chaque instant on croit le voir parai- 
tre; on le voit enfin. Un point brillant part comme un éclair, et remplit aussitét 
tout l’espace; le voile des ténébres s’efface et tombe. L’>homme reconnait son 
séjour, et le trouve embelli. La verdure a pris durant la nuit une vigueur nou- 
velle; le jour naissant qui l’éclaire, les premiers rayons qui la dorent, la montre 
couverte d’un brillant réseau de rosée, qui réfléchit 4 l’ceil la lumiére et les 
couleurs. Les oiseaux en choeur se réunissent et saluent de concert le pére de 
la vie; en ce moment pas un seul ne se tait; leur gazouillement, faible encore, 
est plus lent et plus doux que dans le reste de la journée, il se sent de la langueur 


d’un paisible réveil. Le concours de tous ces objets porte aux sens une impres- 
sion de fraicheur qui semble pénétrer jusqu’a I’ 4me. Il y a 14 une demi-heure 
d’enchantement, auquel nul homme ne résiste: un spectacle si grand, si beau, 
si délicieux, n’en laisse aucun de sangfroid. 


The young Emile does remain cold, however. “Comment s’attendrira- 
t-il,”’ writes Rousseau “sur la beauté du spectacle de la nature, s’il ignore 
quelle main prit soin de l’orner? Ne tenez point 4 |’enfant des discours 
qu’il ne peut entendre. Point de descriptions, point d’éloquence, point de 
figures, point de poésie.””!® The effort to produce descriptive poetry is 
there, however, and the result is quite typical of Rousseau’s manner. 
How quickly he abandons the purely visual for the conventional chorus 
of the birds, and the birds in turn for the inner sanctuaries of the soul! 
His heart is not in the picture, the picture is rather in his heart. Nor is 
his eye on the object that he is depicting. He sees it with an inward eye 





was in the opposite direction. Diderot, in his younger, more ebullient days was too strong a 
wine for Rousseau, who had a way of taking seriously attitudes that to Diderot’s better 
balanced mind might be classified as growing pains. 

15. Quoted from Masson, op. cit., p. 35. Diderot had pointed out the difference between 
seeing and observing in his Lettre sur les aveugles (1749), CEuvres, 1, 319-320. 
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reminiscent of, but far different from, lest we say inferior to, Words- 
worth’s. 

The glimpses of “‘wild and sublime scenery”’ that Rousseau offers are 
vague, general and subjective. The English poets, Thomson and Cow- 
per, could be external and objective, the Swiss poet and scientist Haller 
could, before Rousseau’s very eyes, paint his picture with his eye on 
the object, but the Swiss Rousseau had been “corrupted”’ by a French 
taste which was more interested in human nature than in natural scen- 
ery. If the personal emotional tone and even the essentials of the nature 
doctrine were the children of the pastoral tradition’ and of Diderot’s 
many-sided brain, Rousseau at least took them seriously, clothed them 
in fitting artistic garb, and sent them rejoicing along their romantic way. 


Norman L. Torrey 
Columbia University 





JOSEPH JOUBERT’S SELF-PORTRAIT 





It Is A LITTLE 1RONIC that Joubert should have criticized his times for 
seeking in a book not the thought alone, but the author also, and in the 
author not merely a spirit, but a friend, a companion, even a lover.’ Dur- 
ing the century his Pensées have been known to the world, they have 
been less commonly read for their ideas than for what they reveal of the 
author’s original, personal charm. But if it is ironic that this should be 
true, it is none the less natural. The notebooks from which the Pensées 
were culled are an intimate journal, and Joubert would surely have been 
horrified by the publication of his most private papers. While he entered 
many things in these notebooks as hints for publishable work, his pur- 
pose in keeping them was far different from that of some more recent 
authors who regard the journal as a convenient vehicle for their occa- 
sional and fragmentary thoughts. Joubert’s notebooks were a register 
for the ideas that occurred to him; they allowed him to test incompletely 
conceived notions, for he was never sure of all there might be in a thought 
until he had written it down. Here he analyzed the qualities of his mind 
and feeling, not with the desire to publicize them, but because he could 
never escape the problems hinging on the close relation of his thought 
and personal idiosyncrasies. 

There are not a few literary works of intrinsic value, whose greater 
interest lies in the personality of the author they reveal; it even may hap- 
pen that an author’s masterpiece, whether he suspects it or not, is him- 
self. That was Joubert’s case, and his Pensées are primarily notes on life 
and art as experienced by a remarkably subtle and subjective intelli- 
gence. Though he wrote much that is valid in any context, his work can- 
not avoid being first considered as the expression of a personality. Hence 
at the foundation of his writing lie the pensées on himself, which until 
recently have not been susceptible of accurate study. 


I. 


It has long been known that the Pensées did not faithfully represent 
Joubert. The first edition, published by Chateaubriand in 1838, and the 
second, made in 1842 by Joubert’s nephew-in-law, Paul de Raynal, pre- 
sent great discrepancies in text and contents which were never remarked 


1. Carnets, p. 712. Cf. note 5 infra. 
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during the nineteenth century.2 While a number of books and many 
articles were written about him, no critic before the late André Beaunier 
seems to have attempted to get at the original sources.’ These were the 
collection of pocket-notebooks Joubert kept all his life as the confidant 
of his richly varied thought, and which on dying he left as sole monu- 
ment of himself, little knowing and perhaps little caring what eventual 
disposition might be made of them. 

Fortunately, with the publication of his Carnets, it is now possible to 
know more of this man who has engaged the attention, and especially 
the affection, of critics since 1838. André Beaunier undertook some 
years ago to transcribe the many thousands of manuscript pages the 
moralist’s family entrusted to him. Large portions of that material he 
incorporated in his writings and, to speak fairly, they became rather 
lost there. The biographer guarded access to the sources, intending to 
express from them the last drop they would yield, and it was difficult 
to put to any other use what he had published.‘ Beaunier died before 
completing all his projected studies, and except in certain articles did 
not touch on the period 1805—1824. More than half of Joubert’s literary 
remains belong to those two decades. 

M. Beaunier had intended to crown his studies in Joubert with a com- 
plete edition of the Pensées. The work was finished by his widow, and 
Gallimard issued the Carnets at subscription in the spring of 1938.5 A 


glance at the two large volumes reveals them to be incomparably the 


2. The first edition: Recueil/ des Pensées de M. Joubert./ Paris./ Imprimerie Le Nor- 
mant, Rue de Seine, N° 3./ 1838./ The volume, of 394 pages, is divided into nine chapters, 
the most extensive being of “‘Pensées diverses,” and contains in all 1590 entries. The edition 
was very limited, privately printed and not offered for sale; it has been twice reprinted, in 
1909 by Victor Giraud and in 1929 by Léon Cerf. The first public edition: Pensées, essais et 
maximes de ]. Joubert, suivis de lettres ad ses amis et précédés d'une notice sur sa vie, son caractére 
et ses travaux, Paris, G. Gosselin, 1842. Practically, this edition made by Raynal is the one 
still published by Perrin, though in 1850 Joubert’s brother Arnaud revised it, adding 141 
pensées and seven letters. Arnaud Joubert was faithful to his son-in-law’s memory, and the 
pensées he added, indicated by an asterisk, were “edited” on the principles the younger man 
had established. After 1850 the Pensées contained 2020 entries, as well as two short chapters 
and three pages on “‘Quelques romans du temps.” From it were missing 575 of the pensées 
given by Chateaubriand. In 1862 Louis de Raynal, Paul’s brother, changed the ordering of 
the two volumes slightly, joining the life and Correspondance, and consigning the Pensées to 
one volume. In 1866 an analytical index was appended; successive reprintings have repro- 
duced this version. 

3. His chief works on Joubert are: La Jeunesse de Joseph Joubert, 1918, Joseph Joubert et la 
Révolution, 1918, Le Roman d'une amitié: Joseph Joubert et Pauline de Beaumont, 1924, all pub- 
lished by Perrin, Paris, and all made up of articles previously contributed to periodicals. 

4. In only one or two chapters does he attempt an orderly presentation of the material; 
for the rest, he adopts a chronological scheme of reference which does not facilitate use of the 
quotations. 

5. Les Carnets de Joseph Joubert, textes recueillis sur les manuscrits autographes, par André 
Beaunier . . . Paris, Gallimard, two volumes, continuously paged, pp. 942. 
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most precious source for the study of Joubert. The journal is presented 
chronologically, as it had not been before; most of the entries were dated 
at the time of writing, and dates are suggested for those items unlabelled. 
But it is far from easy to determine exactly what is new here, and hence 
in what respect existing ideas about Joubert should be modified. While 
Raynal’s edition, already arranged by subject, contains an analytical 
index, this one is furnished only with what the editor hopefully styles a 
“Table alphabétique des auteurs principaux.” Whether to assemble all 
items relating to a given subject, or to compare editions, some kind of 
table is indispensable. After filling some thousands of index-cards, I 
understood M. Gallimard’s reluctance to increase the cost of an expen- 
sive book, but there remains the problem of finding a desired passage 
from among more than 8600 entries. 

The Beaunier edition has been printed with a good deal of care; there 
are few obvious misreadings of the manuscript, and it contains approxi- 
mately 6000 entries previously unknown, or known only in part from 
Beaunier’s works. It is, however, marred by vexatious faults, of which 
some are attributable to a lack of professional scholarship, while others 
are perplexing on any count. Needless obstacles to its use as a book of 
reference have been admitted. Absence of indices is the most irritating, 
but hardly less troublesome is the lack of critical apparatus apart from 
textual notes. Many entries are puzzling even to those who know Jou- 
bert well, and hundreds of others need explanation. Various notes writ- 
ten by Beaunier are now pointless and should have been deleted.* His 
widow apparently did little more than see the work through the press 
and compose an introduction of no special distinction. It is remarkable 
how hard it has been for subsequent writers on Joubert to escape from 
Sainte-Beuve’s fine article of 1838.7 

Despite its incompleteness (for we know Beaunier to have had in his 
possession certain pensées unaccountably omitted from the Carnets)* and 
its defective mechanics, this new work affords the opportunity to re- 


6. Several extracts from Chénedollé’s Journal, for instance, are given as if they were un- 
published materials contributed by Mlle L. de Lamare, while in reality they appeared in the 
lady’s thesis, printed in 1922. Moreover, Mlle de Lamare has long since become Mme Paul 
de Samie. 

7. ““M. Joubert,” Revue des Deux Mondes, 1838, pp. 666-681. 

8. Some of these bear the following numbers in Raynal’s edition: 28, civ; 71, Ixv; 89, 
XXVil; 120, XXXi; 179, Xxxviii; 194, lix, etc., etc. Also, references to Captain Cook, whose 
éloge Joubert began to write, and to the sculptor Pigalle, have been entirely passed over. 
There is a hint in the Carnets that these might be published separately. In all, 168 pensées 
given by Raynal are entirely, or in part, missing from the Carnets; 64 given by Chateaubriand 
do not appear. In the Carnets the years 1792 and 1822 are not represented; it is possible note- 
books were lost, but only after the early editors used them. 
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store the portrait of a uniquely attractive personality. Joubert has been 
known and admired by many persons in successive generations who are 
curious of the half-failures of genius as well as of its successes, but he 
has been known only imperfectly. He suffered from the attentions of an 
editor well enough disposed, but ignorant of the cardinal principle that 
his business was to provide a scrupulously accurate text. Works of men 
greater than Joubert have been tampered with by editors, but the Vig- 
nys and Stendhals readily find champions, and in any case the works so 
mistreated are only a small part of their literary production. Joubert had 
to wait a hundred years, and virtually all that was published had been 
so retouched or manipulated that he would hardly have acknowledged 
any of the literary progeny attributed to him.°® 

The man responsible for Joubert’s text as we had it before the Carnets 
appeared, Paul de Raynal, also wrote the biography which provided 
nearly all that was known before Beaunier.’° Hence the portrait was 
what the biographer, as a kinsman, chose to make it. Any writing un- 
consonant with the Joubert he had clected to portray, was either cast 
aside or so revamped as to lose its point. The man Raynal gave to the 
public was most interesting and unusual, but somewhat improbable. 
He would have him seen thus: born with remarkably fixed literary, 
religious, political and moral opinions, he was for a moment shaken 
during his early manhood in Paris by association with Diderot and his 
group. After the Revolution, he quite cast off fleshly trammels, and un- 
til his death at the scriptural age of seventy, led an almost incorporeal 
existence amidst his books and friends, occasionally jotting down an 
apothegm, or perhaps rather letting it fall from his pen, exquisite in 
literary form. If we believe Raynal, Joubert’s thought was rarely at- 
tached to any particular book or thing, but hung in intellectual space, 
as free of attachment as the thinker." How epigrammatic, how sen- 
tentious he was! And, often, how preposterously right-thinking! As 
great a tribute as any to Joubert’s charm and originality is that he sur- 
vived so well the attention of his relative. 

But if Raynal was careless of the truth, surely Beaunier with all the 
papers at his command took care to replace the romanticized portrait? 


9. In Raynal’s edition, 221 pensées were fabricated from two or more journal-entries in 
each case; 484 were extracted from a longer passage. Almost none was given in Joubert’s 
exact words and punctuation, except those already highly epigrammatic. His letters, too, 
which we cannot treat here, were subjected to the same cavalier treatment. Compare the 
Beaunier edition of Lettres d Mme de Vintimille with the Correspondance. 

10. Introduction to the Correspondance. 


11. Almost all proper names and titles of books are omitted from the Pensées whereas 
they abound in the Carnets. 
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The answer must be a qualified affirmative. Beaunier gave little heed to 
Raynal and was lax in demonstrating how fundamentally the correct 
text must shake all that had been said or thought of Joubert. His concern 
was too preponderantly biographical, and though he wrote certain finely 
imagined chapters on Joubert’s studies in art and interest in the great ex- 
plorers," he was too fragmentary. His novelist’s eye strayed after more 
picturesque figures, often to his principal character’s detriment. Again, 
he played the antiquarian, and one rather smells the dust of papers as 
they turned under his hands than senses the life that went into their 
writing. That is not to question the sincerity of his admiration for Jou- 
bert, or even the evidence that he had penetrated one or another aspect 
of the moralist’s thought, but there is never any real synthesis. The 
truth of Joubert’s character lies so little in action that his biography, 
save in broadest outline, may be discounted. The real truth lies in what 
he thought and felt. Beaunier was not well enough versed in the ways of 
the eighteenth century to set Joubert in the right perspective. It does 
not appear that he investigated the latter’s reading with any care, and 
his emphatic denial that Joubert owed anything to Diderot, reveals small 
knowledge of the encyclopedist. With other men whose names often re- 
cur in Joubert’s notebooks, Beaunier seems to have had even less ac- 
quaintance: Du Bos, Félibien and Caylus are passed over with no more 
than the scantest mention. It remains, then, to take in hand all these ma- 
terials and fashion of them something worthy their object, for Joubert 
was, as Matthew Arnold called him, ‘one of Plutarch’s men of vir- 
tue,’”* and these are not so common that we can afford to grant them 
less than their due. 

In many ways this is an elusive character, the more so for having 
been long screened by a sentimentalized biography and a text never 
wholly true to the letter or spirit of his writing. He has been seen as a 
moralist, even a moralizer, rather more prim than we like men to be. 
Too much place was given in the Pensées to his religious and moralistic 
dicta, for his real originality does not lie in theological or philosophical 
ways. He added nothing there, unless it be the spectacle of a highly 
sensitive man reacting in his own fashion to eternal questions. Joubert 
is to be considered most attentively when he speaks of taste, of literary 
ideas, of esthetic principles, and no less carefully when he speaks of him- 
self. Many things (and who shall deny their importance?) escape the 
professional psychologist. The scientific method does not, disengage 


12. “La Jeunesse de Joseph Joubert,” chap. v1; “Joseph Joubert et la Révolution,” chap. 1. 
13. “Joubert,” Essays in Criticism, London, Macmillan, 1893, p. 268. 
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those facets of character most subtly significant, nor yet those move- 
ments of the heart unamenable to cold charting. That is the artist’s 
province, and one Joubert adorned in the portrait of himself. 

For his psychological dicta he was his own subject most often, and 
indeed in the whole of the Carnets are few pages that do not in some meas- 
ure add to the self-portrait to which he devoted such minute attention. 
It is not possible in a single article to study all that intellectual autobi- 
ography, but one aspect may serve to indicate how faulty the represen- 
tation of Joubert has been, and how much, both because and in spite of 
Beaunier’s work, remains to be treated. In the Carnets it is to be noted 
that as Joubert’s attention shifted from broad philosophic questions to 
matters closer at hand, more immediately connected with the living of 
life, he became more curious about the workings of his mind. As the 
notebooks became more exclusively personal, he entered many reflec- 
tions on his character, temperament and spirit. 

Chateaubriand was struck by these personal remarks, forty-three of 
which he selected to make up the short last chapter of his edition. Ray- 
nal, in turn, devoted his preliminary chapter to what he entitled “L’au- 
teur peint par lui-méme,” incorporating seventy-five entries, only 
thirty-six of which had been used by his predecessor. But whereas 
Chateaubriand had in general been content to accept the reading of the 
manuscript, Raynal subjected these seventy-five pensées to severe 
editing. Thirteen he manufactured from two separate journal-entries in 
each case; seven he took from their context in a longer passage, and of 
the thirteen fabricated pensées, one or both parts of five have been ab- 
stracted from a longer entry. Even so, it might have been possible to 
derive some consistent idea from the chapter, except for two other un- 
fortunate facts. As they are not chronologically ordered, it is futile to 
seek in these pensées any evolution of thought; here are the dates of the 
first ten: 1813, 1802-1803, 1802-1805, 1803, 1814, 1819, 1810, 1806, 
1799, 1796. They have little sense except as epigrams, and in the form 
given are more misleading than revelatory. The final complaint against 
Raynal’s chapter, a vice perhaps less harmful here than elsewhere in the 
book, is that the text has not only been rearranged, but also “polished” 
to conform to the editor’s taste. It is only fair, however, to admit that 
Chateaubriand, though with greater discretion, set the example. He was 
not pleased with this homely metaphor: “quand je luis . . . je perds 
mon huile,’’!* and changed the second clause to read, “je me con- 
somme.’’!® Raynal, not satisfied even with that reading, altered the last 


14. Carnets, p. 317. 
15. Pensées (Chateaubriand), p. 393. 
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word to “consume.”!* This is but one example from among hundreds to 
prove that all comment hitherto ventured on Joubert, especially on his 
style, is subject to radical modification. 


2. 


On several accounts it is useful to study what Joubert had to say 
about himself. We have noted that his writing, which grew so personal 
in implication, depended to an extraordinary degree on the kind of man 
he was. While that is of course true of all authors, in the case of some 
the subjective aspect attains an importance outweighing all other con- 
siderations. The moraliste especially is preoccupied with the impact of 
society on himself, and is constrained to probe as deeply as he may into 
the nature of his relations with the world. That is not to deny the trait 
to authors of another sort, or to limit the application of what personal 
truths the moraliste may discover. The bias of a writer’s thought may 
present variations in externals which are less significant than they ap- 
pear, but it is still true that in a certain category of authors we look first 
for the artist, while in another we cherish the man and against his, meas- 
ure our own experience of the world. In Joubert’s case there is further 
reason to study his self-analysis. The many fine fragments that came 
from his pen remain unfused, and he was curious to resolve the paradox 
of his talent for original and brilliant statement, which he could never 
submit to the discipline through which it might have found complete 
expression. That problem lay at the root of all the pensées on himself, 
which with few exceptions treat of three main subjects: his art, the char- 
acteristics of his mind, and himself as a social being. More intimate 
remarks occupy little space, for though Joubert willingly bared his 
mind, he would not dissect his heart even in the privacy of his journals. 
Much of his fascination lies in that reticence. There can hardly be a more 
fruitful field to investigate the workings of genius than a mind so richly 
endowed, but denied, for reasons we shall see, any complete success. 

Raynal’s edition did not permit that study for it gave no idea of how 
Joubert’s conception of himself evolved. In the Carnets we see that dur- 
ing the early years he observed himself very little. Until after forty he 
appears to have been concerned for the most part with general ideas. 
Then with his marriage and retirement to a quiet country town, in 1793, 
he found incentive for meditation of a new sort. For many years he had 
been working toward publication, and had even contributed to journals 
a few anonymous articles, but these were written to earn money and 
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never seriously considered.” Marriage brought a security he had not be- 
fore enjoyed, and opened the prospect of composing something worthy 
his effort and signature. There were other inspirations for writing than 
mere leisure, for these were rich years in his life. In 1794 a son was born 
to him. Shortly afterward he met Pauline de Beaumont who was to 
occupy so large a place in his heart, and who introduced him to an 
aristocratic tradition he had hitherto only glimpsed from outside. Later 
in the decade Chateaubriand became his friend and by an example of 
prodigious creative activity led Joubert to think more practically of his 
own writing. All this set the question of exactly what his art was, and 
until about 1805 he returned often to that theme. The urge to write 
held strong even past the age of fifty, though all his compositions lay 
still in the notebooks. 

He considered this unpublished art with as much earnestness as if it 
were known to all France, rather than to himself alone, and with close 
scrutiny analyzed his attainment and his ideal.!* In 1799 he formulated 
his purpose; already conscious that he could not appeal to a wide public, 
he was yet unsure how to use his talents and undecided as to his medium 
of expression. The next year he noted succinctly that he would wish his 
books to be read like a poem; that is, meditatively, for they would be 
but the essence of his thought, and poetically, for their conception would 
be that of poetry.!® He was born with a hatred of abstraction which 
grew deeper with age, and led him to imagine a style far removed from 
the dryness that repelled him in the writings of Condillac, Locke and 
Malebranche. He aspired to clarity, not of a banal sort, but that of the 
perfect image, entirely congruous to his thought and beautiful in itself. 
Clarity implied to him not only the abandonment of a specialized philo- 
sophic terminology, but a positive effort toward making common lan- 
guage serve a purpose at once poetic and philosophic. Factual statement 
was meaningless to him; he had in each case to find the exact image.”° 

The question of form plagued him always. It seemed impossible to 
reconcile what he desired to say with any artistic pattern he com- 
manded. Ideas he considered most highly came expressed in too defini- 
tive shape, and it was never easy to find their proper setting.” The 
limitations of his naturally lapidary style hampered him, as he had too 
many forms of thought for it to accommodate.” Joubert recognized his 
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mania for condensation as a quality and a defect. He seems to have 
alternated between the inclination to cultivate his rich but narrow gift, 
and the urge to push back the bounds that hemmed him in. At times he 
appeared to accept the maxim as his native form of expression, and wish 
only to perfect it, declaring he sculpted and engraved his thoughts, and 
so spoke to his reader’s memory.” This art-form he viewed neither 
wholly as prose nor as poetry, but as something between. “‘J’écris avec 
des couleurs,” he wrote;*4 and again he noted an effort to give the 
rhythms of verse to his prose.?* Joubert rarely suggested he had found 
his ultimate formula; on occasion he indicated satisfaction with one or 
another effect achieved, but that only seldom. He had many half-con- 
ceptions, intuitions that delighted his mind, but often so vague there 
could be no question of setting them to paper, and these pleased him 
more than what he wrote.”® 

With the years his problems became less of form than of thought. 
As that grew more rarified, less communicable in ordinary terms, he 
dreamed of doing without words, for they troubled him seriously.?” 
Later still he found that the words he had scorned took revenge by be- 
coming ever more difficult and expressing less and less of what he 
wanted to say.*® He observed in himself tendencies to preciosity; that 
distressed him, for he protested it was never a phrase he polished, but 
his idea.?* His instinct to distill all but the essence led to difficulties, for 
it meant that each idea became an entity in itself and far from easy to 
incorporate with others. Joubert ended by realizing what he had sus- 
pected all the while, that he could never construct “‘a dwelling to house 
his ideas.’’*° 

Yet much of his writing he thought worthy of communication; 
though his thoughts might never be synthesized, they were individually 
excellent. He perceived each thing he wrote to be touched with himself 
and possessed of considerable elevation.*! Some twenty years before his 
death Joubert seems to have renounced thinking in terms of publication, 
but he did not for that reason cease to think of his pensées as an artistic 
expression. He continued what, in effect, he had always done, to write 
for himself. There is fatigue and a measure of regret in the final notes 
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of self-criticism: he could write well only slowly and with distressing 
consequences to his body.** Heaven had given him for eloquence only 
some beautiful words, and with those he had hoped to build a structure 
which they proved unfit to support. 

One may not say that at a given moment Joubert realized himself 
incapable of writing a book, and consequently gave over thinking of it. 
It merely appears from the Carnets that during the decade 1795-1805 he 
was most hopeful of setting his ideas in their proper form, and hence 
most intent in criticizing their literary qualities. Before the end of that 
period he had recognized that his problems were not so much literary 
as psychological; it was by the nature of his mind that he met literary 
success or failure. Remarks on his habits of thought entered the Carnets 
later than the literary pensées, and continued in greater abundance until 
the end. They deal with the same basic problem, and after 1800 Joubert 
made no distinction between them. 

When he became convinced that his difficulties must lie in the very 
fabric of his mind, he began probing for what lay at the source both of 
his originality and impotence. Early in the search he discovered a 
fundamental characteristic that must color all else: what seemed false, 
that is, what offended his heart, ceased to exist as far as he was con- 
cerned.** This peculiarity, which few admit so frankly, obvicusly 
limited his speculation, admirable though it may have been for the uses 
of personal contentment. The Revolution, he said, drove his mind from 
the real world by making it too horrible; thereafter it could function 
only in an atmosphere from which all unfavorable elements had been 
excluded.*® Revolution or no, there is small reason to believe he would 
not in time have made his own new world from those fragments of the 
old that pleased him. He well knew himself unadapted to the brutal 
things of this world, and though he did not always remain in his shelter, 
it was there against his need. 

It was a mind he saw to be quite unendowed for abstract thought, 
demanding concreteness and clarity.** More than once he compared 
himself to a butterfly, inconstant, short of wind, happy only in sunshine 
and amidst beautiful things.*7 He stood always in need of sympathy, 
could never talk before antagonistic persons, had no gift for argumenta- 
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tion, and expanded only in the presence of his warm friends. Such a 
mind is not closely bound to the earth, and Joubert felt the need of im- 
posing fetters so it might retain some contact with ordinary reality.** 
But these were not often applied; he rejoiced in the lightness and buoy- 
ancy of his spirit that would prevent its ever bogging down in dullness.*® 
That same character made it incapable of ever penetrating to the heart 
of any philosophic system. Joubert realized himself to be an eclectic, 
indeed he gloried in the attribute.*° 

He came to recognize, also, the futility of judging his pensées by 
literary standards, for they were less literature than the expression of 
his whole self and the foundation of his life.*t He remarked that his 
spirit had long been deprived of what he came to regard as its proper 
sustenance.*® Once that was found, purely literary considerations lost 
in importance; what mattered was to procure his own spiritual nourish- 
ment. In embracing an orthodoxy that might spare him the search for 
basic doctrines, he reserved the privilege of meditating on the dogma 
he had accepted, never to examine its ultimate validity, but to adjust 
it more nearly to his spirit. In his mature years he never came to grips 
with fundamental problems of philosophy and religion. He felt un- 
equipped for that through lack of intermediary ideas which either 
failed, or else fatigued, him.“ He exercised his talents, rather, on the 
periphery of great questions, and often saw keenly into matters of 
detail. “Il me tombe des étoiles de |’esprit.”’*4 

About the time he seems finally to have renounced thinking of publi- 
cation, Joubert complained most bitterly of the insufficiencies of his 
mind. Many faults he attributed to physical weakness and delicate 
nervous organization, but there were other, more purely psychological, 
difficulties. Whether for good or ill, he put himself too wholly in all he 
thought, made too many demands on his emotions, did not remain 
sufficiently aloof from his writing, which he could never consider as a 
thing outside himself. As early as 1807 he wrote, “Le ciel n’avoit donné 
de force 4 mon esprit que pour un temps—et ce temps est passé.”’** In 
all the later years of his life, Joubert alternately approved and reproached 
himself for what he was. The first, because of his undeniable evenness 
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of temperament and the fact that his spirit sufficed to his personal happi- 
ness; the second, because a trace of regret always persisted that he had 
not impressed something more of himself on the world, and even more 
because he was impelled to escape from the narrow limits in which 
his thought moved. His aspirations at the end were not literary; he 
desired to lift himself to an ever higher spiritual level, and he groaned 
that his mind too often failed him in that. 

Despite an itching for perfection, Joubert was in general content with 
the portion of truth that was his. A long detour had taken him back to 
his first road: “Mes découvertes,” he wrote, “‘(et chacun a les siennes) 
m’ont ramené aux préjugés.”’** He readily admitted that his feelings 
about things mattered more to him than his ideas,*’ that at the end he 
no longer had any “‘vastes pensées,’’** or any patience of spirit to dis- 
engage truth where he felt its admixture to be slight.*® He complained 
that Heaven had given him only rays of intelligence,*° and yet boasted 
he had no regard for any but the most fundamental principles of truth; 
that is, matters of fact were indifferent to him.*! What really mattered 
was that he had a soul; the rest was but intellectual play. Nowhere, 
perhaps, has he revealed more of himself so succinctly as writing, 
“|. .J’arrive a la poésie par la vérité.”™ 

There is, to be sure, some artificiality in examining each of these 
main aspects of the self-portrait in turn, but from the Carnets it is evident 
that at different times Joubert’s study of himself centered about differ- 
ent characteristics. Before 1805 he made few specific observations on 
his moral nature, but in the years following these are found in abun- 
dance. They corroborate other testimony to the effect that Joubert, de- 
spite a strong cast of other-worldliness, was a distinctively social being 
who recognized his duties 1s a member of society and was markedly 
successful in performing at least a part of them. There was about him a 
natural amenity which, for those in whose company he felt at ease, 
made his companionship a unique delight. Half-measures were not for 
him; he threw himself whole-heartedly into all he undertook, and re- 
jected the criticism Fontanes levelled against him that he became too 
absorbed in each thing or person that occupied him.* Ambitious of per- 
fection, he tried to moderate his zeal, sought to prevent the too-frequent 
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disturbance of his nervous organization by imposing a rule of calm he 
only too often broke. “Eviter la perfection, se l’interdire lorsqu’on en 
est (comme je suis) trop ambitieux.”’*‘ If he was violent in denouncing 
whatever incurred his displeasure, he found it easy to extend the warm- 
est charity to most individuals who crossed his path. No pleasure grati- 
fied him more than to give pleasure, and even his personally adminis- 
tered criticism he desired to be so kindly as to give no offense: “Quand 
je casse les vitres, je veux qu’on soit tenté de me les payer.’’*> And when 
his friends proved stubborn in their wrong-doing, he did not abandon 
them for that; one of his most celebrated pensées deals with them: 
“Quand mes amis sont borgnes, je les regarde de profil.” *® 

There is most charm and light in these judgments on his moral nature. 
That is perhaps due to the subject, for though he was an imperfect 
artist, there can be no question that as a man he had a peculiar and re- 
freshing genius. In the pensées on his character there is a serene frank- 
ness untainted by false pride. He had spent the greater part of a lifetime 
closely observing the movements of his heart, and though he may have 
had reason to withhold complete approval from what he wrote, he had 
none to be displeased with his delicately balanced moral nature.*’ He 
was never pleased to note others’ shortcomings, but rather gratified 
to discover in his fellows any trace of that perfection he had set as his 
goal. He took pride in never having “learned to speak ill, to execrate.”’** 

Once, when he was in his late fifties, Mme Victorine de Chastenay 
said of him, “.. . ‘que j’avois l’air d’une 4me qui a rencontré par 
hasard un corps, et qui s’en tire comme elle peut.’ ” Joubert was never 
more flattered, and with some archness approved the remark: “Le mot 
est trés joli et je ne puis disconvenir qu’il ne soit juste.” ** That is much 
in the vein of the remarks on himself during the last years. With health 
long since gone, having indeed only enough life to say that he lived, he 
became careless of all things except the persistent need to rise each 
day above his former self. “Je n’ai de force que pour m’élever et pour 
vertu qu’une certaine incorruptibilité.’’*° Did he in that effort lose all 
touch with the world and other men? No, for human nature remained, 
at least as it was represented in himself, an object of primary concern, 
and in perfecting himself he hoped to approach that state most truly 
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human: “ .. . Je connois la nature humaine . . . parce que je suis fort 
naturel.’’®! One of the last pensées on himself suggests the charity and 
peace of spirit to which he had attained: ‘“‘Philanthropie et repentir est 
ma devise.” 

It is surely rare to come upon a mind of this sort, singularly clear, 
capable of sensing much that lies beyond its ken, able even to formulate 
objections to everything most in harmony with its nature, and yet with 
the capacity of sweeping aside all obstacles to its even course. Joubert 
was never blind to the evils of the world, but experience of systems and 
codes he found alien to his nature led him to establish principles as a 
measure for all ideas. Happiness for him depended on the rather severe 
limitation of his thought, but one feels an awareness on his part of what 
lay beyond the pale, as if he kept it just enough in mind never to forget 
the wisdom, even necessity, of that choice. If he sometimes regretted 
he was not otherwise, he more often accepted himself, even with a show 
of complacence. 

It must not be thought that this is all of the self-portrait Joubert drew 
in the Carnets. Much that is sharply revealing has not been touched here 
by reason of the author’s purpose. It is clear that he recognized those 
deficiencies in his intellectual gifts which others have since pointed out, 
but perhaps better than they he recognized that his virtues and faults 
were largely inseparable. If a mind is preéminent for delicacy of per- 
ception and sharpness in grasping nuances, it can hardly be rich also 
in other qualities that commonly tend to exclude the first. However, 
Joubert’s mind was no more of a piece than any other. In the early years 
he undoubtedly felt he had the moral force and justness of vision to dis- 
tinguish himself before the world. But his thought refused to lend itself 
to the kind of expression he desired, and his habit became invincible to 
think only of what afforded him esthetic or emotional pleasure, until 
in the end his apprehension of the world, of philosophy, and indeed of 
all else, was largely esthetic. His artistic and critical dicta remain to be 
studied in the new edition. They will reveal a significant bridge between 
the esthetic of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, but however 
important in themselves, they will be more especially, for those who 
know Joubert, landmarks in the progress of a spirit dedicated to self- 
perfection. 


Paut J. Sturm 
Yale University 


61. Ibid., p. 797. 
62. Ibid., p. 892. 





LES IDEES ESTHETIQUES DE LAMENNAIS: 
A PROPOS DU CENTENAIRE DE 
L’ESQUISSE D’UNE PHILOSOPHIE 





Le 26 pECEMBRE 1840, Lamennais, reconnu coupable d’exciter 4 la 
haine et au mépris du gouvernement, de combattre les lois et de faire 
l’apologie des délits, entrait 4 la prison de Sainte-Pélagie pour y purger 
une peine d’un an. Ceci se passait quelques semaines aprés la publica- 
tion, en novembre, des trois premiers volumes de |’ Esquisse d'une phi- 
losophie, dont le troisiéme, intitulé De I Art et du Beau, va surtout retenir 
notre attention. Loin de moi, au demeurant, la pensée de suggérer que 
Lamennais descendait au cachot pour ses péchés métaphysiques. Il y 
descendait bel et bien pour ses péchés politiques, et plus précisément 
pour avoir décoché, vers la fin de septembre, une brochure incendiaire 
au régime de Louis-Philippe et au ministére de M. Thiers.! Nous n’en 
sommes pas moins mis en garde contre l’apparent désintéressement qui 
régne dans |’ Esquisse d'une philosophie.2 Congue et exécutée a heure du 
combat, elle est inséparable des luttes de Lamennais, elle est elle-méme 
une ceuvre de combat. Lapolémique affleure plusd’ une fois a la surface de 


ses austéres développements, et, s’il en faut citer un exemple, nous |’em- 
prunterons volontiers a un chapitre d’esthétique,—celui qui a trait a 
l’art oratoire. Caractérisant |’éloquence parlementaire de son temps, 
Lamennais nous fait pénétrer dans la Chambre des Pairs et la Chambre 
des Députés, “ces cavernes ol se sont retranchés tous les intéréts 
égoistes”’: 


Que voyez-vous? [s’écrie-t-il.] Des aspects qui repoussent, des fronts marqués 
du signe de la déchéance morale, les restes attardés sur la terre de cette race 
qu’a peinte le poéte de l’enfer, de la race dégradée, maudite, de ceux qui ont 
perdu le bien de l intelligence. Qu’ entendez-vous? Le bruit strident de la colére 
brutale et de l’ardente convoitise, ou le murmure monotone de l’imbécillité, le 
tintement creux de tétes idiotes, gonflées de suffisance et de pédantisme, une 
parole stche et froide qui engourdit, ou une parole subtile et rus¢ée qui rampe 
comme le serpent, se glisse comme |’animal lache pour surprendre sa proie. 
De passions élevées, sympathiques, nulle trace. Plus méme de haines d’hommes, 
de ces haines sublimes qui ont leur source dans un grand amour; mais la haine 

1. Le Pays et le Gouvernement. 

2. Paul Janet, qui a donné sur la métaphysique de Lamennais d’excellents apergus (La 


Philosophie de Lamennais, Paris, 1890), a tort, 4 mon sens, de nous le représenter se reposant, 
entre ses batailles, “dans les régions sereines de la philosophie pure”’ (cf. p. 102). 
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ignoble de la béte qui gronde en serrant dans ses griffes le lambeau de chair 
qu'elle craint qu’on lui dte.* 


(Euvre de combat, |’Esquisse est nécessairement une ceuvre person- 
nelle. Peut-on du reste, 4 aucun moment, concevoir un Lamennais qui 
soit autre chose que lui-méme? Individualiste, il le demeure jusqu’a 
l’hérésie. Pourtant, un des premiers reproches,—mais non certes le 
seul,—qu’on ait adressés 4 ce réfractaire, ce fut de manquer d’origina- 
lité. Cependant que socialistes et catholiques se liguaient pour dénoncer 
en lui, les uns le défenseur de la propriété privée, les autres l’instrument 
de la malice de Satan, la critique bourgeoise, plus pateline, plus sou- 
cieuse d’étouffer la flamme qui brdlait dans sa doctrine, en constatait 
avec politesse “‘la radicale insuffisance”’ ou “le caractére éminemment 
éclectique.”’* On soulignait complaisamment,—aprés lui-méme dans la 
plupart des cas,—qu’il devait a Platon sa théorie des idées, 4 Aristote 
celle de la délimitation des étres, 4 Plotin son explication de la matiére, 
a Vico son principe de certitude, 4 Descartes, Leibnitz et Kant son 
spiritualisme, a la Bible la séparation tranchée de Dieu et de son ouvrage, 
au christianisme le dogme des trois puissances ou de la Trinité, 4 Victor 
Cousin enfin l’essentiel de son esthétique. Et ce parti-pris de ne voir 
dans la philosophie de Lamennais qu’un pale succédané s’est transmis 
fréquemment jusqu’a la critique moderne. Pour ce qui est de la philoso- 
phie de |’Art en particulier, on continue, sans cérémonie, de rattacher 
son systéme 4 celui de Victor Cousin.® Ou bien encore ses meilleurs 
exégétes,—l’abbé Boutard, l’abbé Duine,“—acceptent avec une con- 
fiance implicite le témoignage d’Alexis-Frangois Rio, qui avait été le 
précepteur de Montalembert et accompagna Lamennais, comme guide 
et au besoin comme interpréte, durant la majeure partie du voyage 
d’Italie et d’Allemagne en 1832.’ Or, selon ce compagnon de pélerinage, 


3. Del Art et du Beau, p. 321. Cette référence et les suivantes sont 4 |’édition séparée qui 
en fut publiée 4 Paris, chez Garnier, en 1865. 

4. La premiére expression est tirée du compte-rendu de Jules Simon (Revue des Deux- 
Mondes, 15 février 1841); la seconde, de celui de L. Aimé-Martin (Journal des Débats, 23 
aoit et 7 septembre 1841). Ce dernier compte-rendu, d’un ton moins compassé que celui de 
Jules Simon, est cependant émaillé de fortes réserves. 

5. Cf. T. M. Mustoxidi, Histoire de I’ esthétique francaise, 1700-1900, Paris, 1920, p.110SS.; 
H. A. Needham, Le Développement de I’ esthétique sociologique en France et en Angleterre au 
X1X* siécle, Paris, 1926, pp. 61-62. 

6. Cf. abbé Charles Boutard, Lamennais, sa vie et ses doctrines, tome 11: L’ Education de la 
démocratie (1834-1854), Paris, 1913, p. 318 ss.; abbé Francois Duine, La Mennais, sa vie, ses 
idées, ses ouvrages, Paris, 1922, pp. 169-170. Ce dernier ouvrage ne consacre qu’une douzaine 
de lignes (p. 220), lignes élogieuses, mais vagues, au livre De / Art et du Beau. 

7. Sur Rio, ses relations avec Lamennais, ses opinions esthétiques, etc., cf. l'étude récente 
de Sister Mary Camille Bowe, Francois Rio: sa place dans le renouveau catholique en Europe 
(1797-1874), Paris, 1938. 
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dont il faut se souvenir qu’il rompit avec Lamennais 4 |’occasion des 
Paroles d’un croyant et relate ses souvenirs 4 quelque quarante ans de 
distance, le futur auteur de L’ Art et le Beau restait alors, sur le sol italien, 
étrangement indifférent, d’esprit rétif et méme “‘obtus,”’ en matiére 
d’esthétique; plus sensible, en fait, 4 la Nature qu’a |’Art; ignorant des 
chefs-d’ceuvre; heureux de causer théologie avec l’archevéque de Génes, 
mais dédaignant de s’arréter 4 Florence; moins soucieux, une fois 4 
Rome, de visiter musées, églises ou monuments que de convaincre le 
Pape de l’irréfutable justice de sa cause. Pourtant, dés cette époque, 
s’annonce a de visibles symptémes une prochaine révulsion de la sensibi- 
lité artistique de Lamennais. Rio lui-méme se flatte d’avoir allumé la pre- 
miére étincelle en lui soumettant certaines notes manuscrites qu’il avait 
prises sur la peinture chrétienne.* Dorénavant, les choses ne vont pas 
tarder a se précipiter. C’est, au milieu d’aodt, toujours avec Rio comme 
s¢ide et témoin principal, l’arrivée 4 Munich, l’entrevue mémorable 
avec Schelling, le banquet vraiment platonicien, coupé d’intermédes 
musicaux, qu’offrent a leur héte le philosophe allemand et ses disciples. 
La révélation finale de l’esthétique. L’enthousiasme du néophyte. Sa 
rentrée 4 Paris. Son réve de former des colonies de jeunes artistes qui 
iraient faire leur apprentissage outre-Rhin. Sa résolution d’incorporer 
une esthétique au systéme de philosophie générale qui doit couronner 
sa carriére intellectuelle aussi dignement que |’Essai sur I’ indifférence 
avait inaugurée.® 

Suivent huit années de préparation, et huit ans, pour un travailleur 
infatigable comme Lamennais, c’est beaucoup. C’en est méme large- 
ment assez, semble-t-il, pour nous autoriser 4 croire que |’élan naif de 
la premiére conversion avait fait place, en 1840, 4 des connaissances, 
je ne dirai pas d’une solidité 4 toute épreuve, mais convenablement 
assimilées. Oh! certes, tout atteste que cette documentation s’est pour- 
suivie dans les livres bien plus que dans la fréquentation des ceuvres 
d’art: Lamennais,—et c’est 14 tout ensemble sa force et sa faiblesse,— 


8. Rio préparait déja son ouvrage De la Poésie chrétienne dans son principe, dans sa matiére 
et dans ses formes (Forme del art. Peinture), qui devait paraitre en 1836 et s’épanouir beaucoup 
plus tard dans les quatre volumes de L’ Art chrétien (1861-1867).—Notons au passage le 
piquant empressement que manifestent les anciens amis de Lamennais, aprés la rupture, a 
prendre une sorte d’hypothéque personnelle sur les aspects de sa pensée qu’ils ne jugent 
point compromettants. Un autre compagnon des temps héroiques, l’abbé Rohrbacher, dans 
une lettre écrite 4 l’Ami de la Religion 4 propos de |’ Esquisse d'une philosophie (16 janvier 
1841), se taille une bonne part dans l’inspiration initiale de cet ouvrage, alors qu’il n’était 
encore que |’ Essai d’un systéme de philosophie catholique, et non le livre d'un malheureux dévoyé 
qu’attendent les flammes de I’enfer. 

9. On trouvera le récit de Rio dans son Epilogue a I Art chrétien, Fribourg-en-Brisgau, 
1870, 1, 161-176. 
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restera jusqu’au bout plus philosophe que connaisseur. II] ne s’en cache 
guére, d’ailleurs, et va répétant qu’il n’écrit pas une histoire de |’ Art, 
mais s’attache uniquement “aux causes générales qui ont présidé 4 ses 
développements.”!® Cela peut comporter la discussion de quelques 
grands faits, |’énumération de quelques grands noms, mais le dispense 
de citer des titres, d’analyser la production d’un artiste donné, de des- 
cendre, comme il dit, aux “‘circonstances accessoires et accidentelles.”’ 
Si d’aventure il lui arrive de mentionner un tableau, une statue, un 
monument, soyons sirs que, tel jadis Diderot, il s’y intéresse moins en 
critique d’art qu’en critique littéraire, désireux avant tout d’en dégager 
la signification spirituelle et morale. Croirait-on, par exemple, que, de 
tous les trésors de la peinture romantique, il ne retient qu’une seule 
ceuvre? la seule qu’il juge digne de figurer nommément dans son ouvrage, 
—et cette ceuvre, c’est le Départ des pécheurs, ou, pour lui restituer son 
étiquette exacte et compléte, le Départ des pécheurs de I’ Adriatique, du 
peintre suisse Léopold Robert. Cette toile, arrivée trop tard a4 Paris 
pour trouver place au Salon de 1835, eut son heure de célébrité, et 
Lamennais fut sans doute des seize mille visiteurs qui, dit-on, se pressé- 
rent aux portes de la mairie du 2° arrondissement, ot on |’avait exposée 
au profit des pauvres."' Heureux effet de la Providence, dut-il songer, 
que cette destination charitable donnée 4 un tableau que n’effleurait 
pas le “‘stérile matérialisme’”’ de l’art contemporain. Car, dit-il: 


. . ce sujet si simple ou le peintre, inspiré par je ne sais quelle secréte dou- 
leur qui semble étre celle de l’humanité entiére, a caché comme un mystére de 
tristesse immense, nous parait étre, sous ce rapport, le plus élevé de tous, 
I’ ceuvre capitale de ce siécle.” 


Le méme détachement que Lamennais manifeste 4 |’égard des créa- 
tions individuelles lui défend, cela va sans dire, d’approfondir la tech- 
nique des arts particuliers. Foin des questions de métier, roin des traités 
spéciaux! Les rares notes dont son livre est clairsemé nous renvoient 
pour la plupart 4 des vers de Virgile ou d’Horace . . . D’ou il résulte 
que la recherche de ses sources purement documentaires non seulement 
serait vaine, mais d’importance trés limitée. Il y a gros 4 gager, en effet, 
que, s’il a besoin d’un fait, d’un renseignement précis ou méme d’une 


10. Del’ Art et du Beau, p. 131. Cf. aussi p. 214, n., et passim. 

11. Le tableau de Léopold Robert est aujourd’hui au musée de Neuchatel. Sur la longue et 
pénible genése de cette ceuvre, sur la passion sans espoir que |’artiste congut pour la princesse 
Charlotte Bonaparte, sur son suicide en cette méme année 1835, toutes circonstances qui 
l’entouraient d’un halo trés romantique, cf. Dorette Berthoud, Vie du peintre Léopold Robert, 
Neuchatel, 1934, et Lucienne Florentin, Léopold Robert (1794-1835), Geneve, s. d. [1935]. 

12. Del’ Art et du Beau, p. 147. 
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suggestion, il les demande aux dictionnaires existants, et d’abord a 
l’ Encyclopédie nouvelle, celle de Pierre Leroux et de Jean Reynaud, dont 
on peut affirmer sans hésitation ni exagération qu’elle constitue une des 
cing ou six grandes mines ot le romantisme a puisé, avec ses thémes 
favoris, le détail érudit ou simplement pittoresque par quoi il convenait 
de les étayer. Cette vaste entreprise, entre autres collaborateurs égale- 
ment sympathiques, ne comptait-elle pas le jeune Fortoul, qui, tout 
destiné qu’il fat 4 devenir le trés réactionnaire ministre de Napoléon 
III, faisait 4 cette époque du journalisme républicain et de la critique 
d’art, et avait assuré la chronique artistique du Monde du temps que 
Lamennais en était le directeur? A Fortoul, auteur récent de I’article 
“Peinture”’ dans |’ Encyclopédie nouvelle,'* Lamennais emprunte aussitét 
plusieurs traits, avoués ou non; et, dans un cas au moins, il rend un 
direct hommage a ce “critique habile et plein de godt” qui, dans 
l'article en question, a su établir sans conteste possible les origines semi- 
égyptiennes et semi-doriennes de |’art grec.’® 

Et qui dira les conversations, les interrogatoires variés et tant soit 
peu tyranniques auxquels Lamennais soumettait ceux de ses amis dont 
il croyait avoir quelque chose 4 apprendre? C’est ainsi que, dés |’été 
de 1833, un an 4 peine aprés la “conversion” de Munich, il convoque 
Rio de Paris 4 La Chesnaie. Celui-ci s’exécute docilement, s’installe 
pour un mois dans ce rustique domaine, et étale ses fameux manuscrits 
que !’on consulte, cette fois, avec un avide intérét. Non, Rio ne pouvait 
plus douter que la science du Beau n’edit conquis Lamennais pour tout 
de bon: 

Par suite de ses méditations sur les théses que je m’étais efforcé de lui dé- 
velopper, Art avait acquis 4 ses yeux une importance dont nul philosophe 
francais ne lui avait donné l’exemple. Non content de faire appel 4 ma mémoire, 
qu il ne trouvait pas aussi bien fournie qu’ il l’aurait voulu, il me demandait mon 
journal dont il avait déja lu quelques pages, non sans se moquer de mes formiles 
trop servilement empruntées 4 la phraséologie germanique . . . ® 


De ces entretiens il n’est soufflé mot dans L’ Art et le Beau: moins privi- 
légié que Fortoul, Rio, en 1840, n’était plus dans les bonnes graces de 


13. De janvier 4 juin 1837. Sur Fortoul au temps de la Monarchie de Juillet, cf., outre 
Youvrage de H. J. Hunt, Le Socialisme et le Romantisme en France, Paris, 1935, pp. 94-107, 
les études de Paul Raphaél: “Fortoul, journaliste républicain et critique littéraire,” Nouvelle 
Revue, 1* et 15 décembre 1922 et 1% janvier 1923; “Fortoul critique d’art,” Bulletin de la 
Société d’ Histoire de la Révolution de 1848, mars-avril 1923; “Lamennais et Fortoul (d’aprés 
des documents inédits),”” Grande Revue, aodt 1924. 

14. Cet article, paru en 1839, est devenu I’ Essai sur la théorie et [’ histoire de la peinture chez 
les anciens et les modernes, publié en volume en 1845. 

15. Cf. De Art et du Beau, p. 81, n. 

16. A.-F. Rio, Epilogue al Art chrétien, u, 186. 
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Lamennais. Mais son influence subsiste. Diffuse 4 travers toute |’ ceuvre, 
présente dans chaque verset de l’hymne qu'elle chante a l'art chrétien, 
elle est sensible surtout au chapitre sur la peinture. Lamennais, renver- 
sant l’opinion courante et dés longtemps accréditée par Cochin et 
Chateaubriand, y épouse les préférences de Rio pour les Primitifs 
italiens, pour leur foi ““énergique et naive,” leur ascétisme, leur pure 
spiritualité,!” envers et contre le coloris éblouissant, mais sensuel, des 
écoles de Naples et de Venise, la “‘peinture anatomique’”’ de Michel- 
Ange ou le “naturalisme brutal’? de Caravage.'* Et quant a Raphaél, 
dont les critiques du jour ont l’aberration d’exalter la seconde maniére 
aux dépens de la premiére: 


Quelle distance . . . de ses Vierges concues d’aprés le type traditionnel du 
Pérugin, 4 celles 4 qui l’artiste immortel, inclinant déja vers le matérialisme qui 
devait dominer plus tard, donna pour type la Fornarina!'® 


Du point de vue qui nous occupe ici, le chapitre sur la musique 
mérite de nous retenir un instant. C’est le plus érudit de tous ceux que 
Lamennais consacre aux beaux-arts. Le plus sincére aussi: car, s’il est 
un art pour lequel il ait éprouvé quelque penchant avant méme de soup- 
gonner qu’il existat une science du Beau, cet art, c’est la musique. 
Glissons prestissimo sur la partie de flite qu’il avait tenue jadis a la 
société philharmonique de Saint-Malo, ou les séances de chant et d’ac- 
cordéon dont il lui arrivait, parait-il, de régaler ses invités d’un soir.?° 
Au-dessus et au-dela de ces innocentes distractions, il témoigne de 
goits vraiment larges et stirs. I] aime la musique en poéte et en mélo- 
mane, a qui ne sont étrangers ni la “‘majesté calme”’ du plain-chant et la 
“mystique tendresse’’ de Palestrina; ni les “innovations audacieuses”’ 
de Monteverde; ni la transition du religieux au profane, de |’ancien au 
nouveau, que représentent Bach, Haendel et Haydn, “ces trois grands 
maitres . . . a qui l’on doit Mozart’; ni le “désordre des passions et des 
accents’ que traduisent les rythmes suspendus, brisés, révolutionnaires, 
modernes, de Beethoven.” I] aime la musique en mathématicien, pour le 


17. Pour étre juste, il faut rappeler ce qu’écrivait Stendhal dés 1818: “L’élégance de I’école 
de Bologne, la beauté grecque et non italienne des tétes du Guide commencent 4 me choquer 
comme une sorte de profanation. Je ne puis me le dissimuler, j’ai de l'amour pour le moyen- 
age italien’’ (Rome, Naples et Florence, éd. Arbelet-Champion, 1, 342). 

18. Cf. Del’ Art et du Beau, pp. 124-138. 

19. Ibid., p. 135. 

20. Cf. Guvres inédites, éd. Blaize, Paris, 1866,1, 20; Napoléon Peyrat, Béranger et Lamen- 
nais: Correspondance, entretiens et souvenirs, Paris, 1861, p. 119. 

21. Cf. De P Art et du Beau, pp. 211-220.—Peu de romantiques de la premiére heure, si ce 
n’est Berlioz qui était du métier, ont, aussi bien que Lamennais, compris la grandeur de 
Beethoven et l’originalité de son ceuvre, dont il est fermement assuré qu'elle “triomphera 
de I’habitude et des régles arbitraires.” Ici comme ailleurs, mais de fagon moins choquante 
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simple plaisir d’en assimiler les lois fondamentales, “desquelles le nom- 
bre est l’expression naturelle, nécessaire.’’ I] l’aime, enfin, en historien 
et presque,—une fois n’est pas coutume,—en technicien. Voyez comme, 
emporté par son sujet, il multiplie tout 4 coup les gloses au bas des 
pages, raisonne gravement sur le tétracorde et I’hexacorde, discourt des 
neumes grégoriens et de I’échelle de Gui d’Arezzo, raille au passage le 
clavecin oculaire du Pére Castel, parle d’un air entendu de la tierce et 
de la quarte de Nazard, appelle a la rescousse les Pythagoriciens et les 
Aristoxéniens, Strabon et Denys d’Halicarnasse, saint Ambroise et 
saint Isidore, les Eléments de musique de D’Alembert et les savants 
mémoires de Villoteau. 

Villoteau? Qui est ce Villoteau dont le nom revient plus qu’aucun 
autre dans cet appareil inusité de références et auquel Lamennais fait 
linsigne honneur de le citer textuellement a trois reprises?* Si l'on est 
curieux, on découvrira que Guillaume-André Villoteau, égyptologue et 
musicographe, venait de mourir 4 un Age avancé, précisément en !’an 
1839, salué d’un article nécrologique dans la Revue et Gazette Musicale 
de Paris.2* On apprendra que, membre de la mission scientifique qui 
accompagna Bonaparte au cours de |’expédition de 1798-1799, il avait 
étudié la musique des anciens Egyptiens et des Orientaux et consigné le 
résultat de ses travaux, d’abord dans ses Recherches sur l’analogie de la 
musique avec les arts qui ont pour objet limitation du langage,?® ensuite 


dans la monumentale Description de Egypte que Jomard et toute une 
équipe de collaborateurs firent paraitre, sous les auspices de I’ Imprimerie 
Impériale, en 1809—1813.26 On compulsera ces doctes ouvrages. On y 





qu’ailleurs, parce qu’il s’y méle je ne sais quel parfum de correspondance baudelairienne, son 
admiration se teinte de “littérature.” C’est la plus littéraire des symphonies de Becthoven,— 
la 6°,—que, sans la nommer, Lamennais choisit pour son commentaire. Dans la scene champétre 
du début, “tout respire le calme et la fraicheur de la nature au lever du jour, quand les larges 
ombres qui tombent des montagnes flottent sur la plaine comme les plis trainants du manteau 
de la nuit . . . Il semble que vous erriez sur l’herbe humide encore, au pied des coteaux, alors 
que les bois, les prairies, les champs exhalent comme une vapeur d’harmonie indéfinissable. 
Mille accidents de lumiére déroulent sous vos yeux des tableaux variés: le son invisible, 
mysttre étrange, s’obscurcit ou se revét d’un vif éclat...” (ibid., pp. 218-219). Toute la 
Pastorale est analysée sur ce ton. 

22. Cf. ibid., p. 174 ss. N’oublions pas que Lamennais avait conservé un godt vif pour 
les mathématiques, qu’il avait enseignées autrefois au collége de Saint-Malo (cf. le témoi- 
gnage de Charles Sainte-Foi, Souvenirs de jeunesse, Paris, 1911, p. 60). 

23. Cf. ibid., p. 156, n., et pp. 191-192, 202-203. 

24. Article par J.-L. M. Lecomte, n° du 27 juin 1839. 

25. Paris, 2 vol., 1807. Lamennais a consulté cet ouvrage et, tout en lui reprochant cer- 
taines “opinions trop exclusives,” godte la fagon “vraiment philosophique”’ dont il traite de 
l’art musical (cf. De Art et du Beau, p. 191). 

26. Dans ce recueil, au tome 1 des Antiquités, Villoteau a donné deux dissertations, dont 
un Mémoire sur la musique de [antique Egypte qu’utilise et cite Lamennais. Ce mémoire a 
fait l'objet d’une réédition a part, 4 Bruxelles, en 1830, mais la pagination indiquée par 
Lamennais atteste qu’il s’est reporté a |’ édition originale. 
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trouvera développée la thése, chére depuis 4 Lamennais, que musique, 
poésie, éloquence formaient aux origines un seul et méme concept, 
embrassant tout ce qui est du ressort de la voix et de la parole. Et l’on 
saura comment I|’auteur de L’ Art et le Beau s’est instruit du tétracorde 
et de l’hexacorde, comment il a été mis sur la piste de Strabon, de Denys 
d’Halicarnasse, de saint Isidore, et de bien d’autres. 

Voila donc quelques échantillons, sommaires 4 coup sir, et trés in- 
complets, de la maniére dont Lamennais a fait son miel. Les chapitres 
sur la poésie et l’art oratoire appelleraient des réflexions analogues,—au 
truisme prés, cependant, que les belles-lettres étaient sa patrie d’élection 
et qu'il pouvait aborder de front Homére et la Bible, Shakespeare et 
Racine, Boileau et la Préface de Cromwell, sans recourir au truchement 
d’un autre Rio ou d’un autre Villoteau. En fin de compte, deux choses 
paraissent certaines. D’une part, malgré la fluidité d’un texte qui trahit 
4 peine l’effort, il a beaucoup lu et beaucoup fureté. D’autre part, a 
mesure que s’écoulent les années et que s’affermit sa propre doctrine, 
le tribut qu’il doit a la philosophie allemande va diminuant. Elle garde 
pour lui sa valeur d’ initiation, elle lui fournit un cadre, elle propose 4 son 
ambition le périlleux modéle d’une synthése universelle, de cette quéte 
de l’absolu qui avait été la grande affaire de l’antiquité et que nul en 
France n’avait osé ou souhaité tenter depuis Descartes et Malebranche. 
Mais vite le ressaisit,—Rio ne nous a-t-il pas glissé une remarque 4 ce 
propos?—la familiére aversion des fils de la Gaule pour la lourdeur et 
lobscurité germaniques, aversion que redoublent dans son cas ses 
embarras linguistiques. I] lui est impossible, en effet, soit de lire sans 
difficulté les ouvrages allemands dans |’original,?’ soit d’obtenir les plus 
récents d’entre eux en traduction. De Schelling lui-méme, le Systeme de 
Tl idéalisme transcendantal, qui remonte déja 4 1800, ne sera traduit qu’en 
1842. Quant au Cours d’esthétique de Hegel, qui révéle, lui aussi, |’influ- 
ence de Schelling et qui fut publié 4 Berlin en 1835, la version francaise 
n’en devait point paraitre avant 1851. Pour apprécier au fond les idées 
esthétiques de Lamennais, il faut en revenir, par conséquent, 4 la vieille 
tradition gréco-romaine et catholique et aux transformations typique- 
ment nationales que classicisme, puis romantisme lui ont fait subir. I] 
faut surtout, comme nous nous y efforcerons dans la deuxiéme partie de 
cette étude, ne jamais perdre de vue le “coefficient personnel” de Lamen- 
nais, la farouche indépendance d’esprit dont fait preuve a l’égard de ses 

27. Il lui arrive de prétendre lire |’allemand ‘“‘aussi facilement que l’anglais,” c’est-a-dire 


fort bien (cf. Guvres posthumes: Correspondance, éd. E.-D. Forgues, Paris, 1859, 1, 123). A 


en croire Rio, il l’ignorait complétement (cf. Epilogue a I’ Art chrétien, u, 187). In medio 
veritas. 
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prédécesseurs, des innombrables artisans de sa philosophie, celui que, 
dés 1831, Lamartine complimentait en ces termes: ‘Vous avez le genre 


de courage qui manque le plus aux Frangais, le courage de penser seul 
et de dire votre pensée toute entiére.””* 


En France, 4 son retour de Munich, dans quel état Lamennais trou- 
vait-il les travaux d’esthétique? Les recherches sur le principe de I’ Art 
et du Beau n’y étaient sans doute pas nouvelles: témoin les apports du 
Pére André et de Diderot au XVIII° siécle, ou ceux de Quatremére de 
Quincy sous |’Empire et la Restauration. II ne s’agit 14, toutefois, que 
de fragments épars. Point de systéme véritablement formé jusqu’aux 
fameuses lecons que professe Victor Cousin en 1817-1818. Encore ce 
systéme, si cohérent qu’il soit quand on le prend isolément, ne se 
rattache-t-il 4 rien, ne plonge-t-il pas dans une philosophie d’ensemble 
de la nature et de l’univers. De plus, les legons de Cousin restaient large- 
ment inédites, puisque Du Vrai, du Beau et du Bien, qui en est le texte 
officiel, trés corrigé d’ailleurs, verra le jour en 1853 seulement, aprés 
trente-cing ans d’une attente savamment entretenue. Lamennais, comme 
ses contemporains, n’en connaissait la substance que par un article des 
Archives Philosophiques de 1818,** par les relations orales,*° et par l’édi- 
tion de ses propres notes que donna un ancien auditeur, Adolphe Gar- 
nier, en 1836.5! 

Entre l’esthétique de Victor Cousin et celle de Lamennais, les ressem- 
blances sont indéniables, nombreuses, caractéristiques. 

D’abord, l’idée de base, l’idée platonicienne, que |’objet du Beau est 
la représentation de I’Idéal. Lamennais s’éléve sur ce point aux accents 
mystiques du Banquet: 


Le sentiment du Beau nait en effet pour nous du spectacle de l’'univers, lors- 
que, par la vision des idées, nous lions aux formes contingentes leurs types 
nécessaires; lorsque, 4 travers l’enveloppe matérielle visible 4 I’ ceil de chair, 
esprit découvre l’invisible essence. La Création prend alors un nouvel aspect: 
elle s’anime, se spiritualise; tout un monde voilé jusque-la vit et palpite au sein 
du monde phénoménal. Sous chaque forme passagére, en chaque étre fugitif, 
reluit l’exemplaire éternel; et comme Dieu se contemple en soi, dans les idées 


28. Lettre du 19 février 1831: cf. Léon Séché, “Trois lettres inédites de Lamartine,” 
Annales Romantiques, septembre—-octobre 1906, p. 297. 

29. “Du Beau réel et du Beau idéal” (reproduit dans Fragments philosophiques, Paris, 1826). 

30. Orale aussi était la tradition du cours d’esthétique de Jouffroy, qui fut donné en 1822 
devant un auditoire restreint, mais publié en 1843, aprés la mort de son auteur, par Damiron. 

31. Cours de philosophie sur le fondement des idées absolues du Vrai, du Beau et du Bien, publié 
par A. Garnier. 
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qui le manifestent 4 ses propres regards selon tout ce qu’il est, l’homme le 
contemple dans ces mémes idées réalisées extérieurement.™ 


Ensuite, l’idée corollaire, mais déja non platonicienne,* que |’imita- 
tion littérale de la Nature n’est pas du domaine de |!’ Art. Si telle était sa 
fonction réelle, “le daguerréotype serait fort au-dessus de Raphaél et du 
Poussin.”’** La forme pour la forme, ou I’art pour |’ Art, est donc “une 
absurdité” :*® 


Puisque le Beau réside primitivement, essentiellement dans l’idée, dans le 
type, et non dans la forme qui manifeste le type, rechercher la forme pour la 
forme méme, ou, en d’autres termes, réduire |’Art a l’un de ses éléments, la 
forme pure, ce n’est pas seulement le mutiler, c’est le détruire radicalement. La 
fonction de la forme est de rendre présent 4 l’esprit le modéle idéal, en dirigeant 
vers lui le regard interne, de |’exprimer en ce sens. Elle ne fait que cela, ne peut 
faire que cela. Et que serait une forme qui n’exprimerait rien?** 


Enfin, l’idée que le Beau est lié au Bien, et que tous deux se résolvent 
dans le Vrai, c’est-a-dire dans le nécessaire, l’invariable, |’absolu, qui 
est leur commun principe. D’une part, en effet: 


Le Vrai peut étre percgu, soit immédiatement en lui-méme, soit a travers le 
voile des choses extérieures ou des formes sensibles qui manifestent, au sein de 
l’espace et du temps, les idées, les types, les modéles éternels de tout ce qui est 
Le Vrai ainsi pergu prend le nom de Beau, et le Beau est le Vrai manifesté dans 
une forme sensible.*7 


Mais par ailleurs: 


Le Beau qui implique le Vrai implique aussi l’utile; il s’unit, il s’incorpore a 
lui. Leurs lois, quoique diverses, se lient en vertu d’une harmonie fondamentale 
qui les raméne a l’unité. Les proportions les plus parfaites dans leur rapport 


32. Del Art et du Beau, pp. 16-17. 

33. On sait, en effet, que, pour Platon, |’Art imite la Nature, se réduisant ainsi 4 |’imita- 
tion d’une imitation. 

34. Del Art et du Beau, p. 113. 

35. Ibid., p. 10. 

36. Ibid., p. 349.—Je ne sache pas qu’on ait jamais rapproché ce passage de la célébre 
lettre 4 Louise Colet (18 septembre 1846) ot Flaubert renverse la proposition ci-dessus: 
“De méme que tu ne peux extraire d’un corps physique les qualités qui le constituent, 
c’est-a-dire couleur, étendue, solidité, sans le réduire 4 une abstraction creuse, sans le dé- 
truire en un mot, de méme tu n’éteras pas la forme de I’Idée, car l’Idée n’existe qu’en vertu 
de la forme” (cf. Correspondance, éd. du Centenaire, 1, 198) ;—ni surtout qu’on I’ait rapproché 
de celui ob Théophile Gautier, dans le premier article qu’il ait écrit comme directeur de 
l’ Artiste, exploite au profit de la forme pour la forme et de |’art pour |’Art la formule méme 
de Lamennais: ‘Nous n’avons jamais pu comprendre la séparation de l’idée et de la forme. 
. .. Une belle forme est une belle idée, car que serait-ce qu’une forme qui n’exprimerait 
rien?”’ (“Introduction,” L’ Artiste, 14 décembre 1856; réimprimé dans la Revue du XIX°* 
siécle, 1°* mars 1867). 

37. De l Art et du Beau, p. 347. 
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avec le Beau sont également les plus parfaites dans leur rapport avec l’utile. 
Dans un organisme vivant, les formes les plus belles sont en méme temps les 
mieux appropriées a leur fonction.** 


Or, le meilleur exemple de la fusion des trois éléments que puisse 
invoquer Lamennais, c’est un exemple chrétien,—l’exemple de Jésus: 


Qu’est-ce, en effet, que le Christ? Le Verbe fait: chair, le Dieu-Homme, 
létre en qui l'amour substantiel a consommé |’union du fini et de l’infini, et 
qu'il pénétre, qu’il anime, comme il anime Dieu méme. Le Verbe est descendu 
jusqu’a l’humanité, ’humanité s’est élevée jusqu’au Verbe. Sous cette forme 
sensible, expression de notre nature, resplendit la forme incréée, inaccessible 
aux sens, en qui se contemple le souverain Etre et par laquelle il se connait. 
Le Créateur et la Création, que homme résume en soi, sont 14 tout ensemble 
distincts et un, celui-la incorporé dans son ceuvre, celle-ci spiritualisée dans son 
exemplaire éternel. C’est le Beau complet, le Beau dans ses rapports avec le 
Vrai et le Bien.® 


Passage singuli¢rement révélateur, ot le rappel final de la trilogie 
éclectique ne doit pas nous faire illusion: c’est ici que Lamennais se 
sépare de Victor Cousin. Leurs deux spiritualismes ne sont tout simple- 
ment pas de méme qualité. Celui de Cousin est rationaliste: malgré 
Vhabile déférence dont il entoure le christianisme comme force de con- 
servation politique et sociale, il est, au fond, |’antithése d’une pensée 
religieuse, il laicise l’art et la philosophie. Lamennais, au contraire, ce 
prétre qui n’a fait qu’élargir son Eglise, ce militant de la croyance, au 
plus intime de qui s’attarde la nostalgie d’un Dieu personnel et distinct, *° 
intégre 4 la religion tout ce qui est aspiration et désir de connaissance. 
L’Art est une aspiration: donc, |’Art entier est d’essence religieuse. 
Cette aspiration n’est point nécessairement la seule, ni méme la plus 
sublime; elle a ses échelons, qu’elle peut monter ou redescendre; mais 
toujours elle répond, chez la créature, au besoin primordial d’édifier un 
temple, de reproduire sous des espéces sensibles, en des transcriptions 
imparfaites et finies, le modéle infini que lui propose son Créateur. Le 


38. Ibid., pp. 9-10. 

39. Ibid., pp. 6-7. 

40. Lamennais s’est toujours défendu avec obstination d’étre panthéiste. Quand parut 
l’ Esquisse d’une philosophie, un critique au moins se rencontra qui était disposé a I’en croire. 
Pour L. Aimé-Martin (Journal des Débats, loc. cit.), Lamennais a su réfuter d’avance l’accusa- 
tion de panthéisme, grace a I’“heureuse distinction” qu’il établit entre le fini, limité par la 
forme, et l’infini. On pourrait suggérer ici une ressemblance avec Schelling, lequel, ayant 
retrouvé d’assez bonne heure la notion d’un Dieu personnel, chemine 4 égale distance du 
christianisme et du panthéisme sans adhérer définitivement ni 4 l’un ni a |’autre. Mais est-il 
vraiment indispensable de faire appel 4 une influence du dehors quand on parle de l’expérience 
religieuse d’un Lamennais? 
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temple que homme batit 4 la sueur de son front est, a la lettre, la 
figuration plastique de celui qu’il a dans le cceur, de l’idée, combien 
variable et souvent indécise, qu’il se fait de la Divinité, de sa nature et 
de son action manifestée dans l’univers: 


Comme, en effet, la Création est le temple que Dieu s’est construit, la de- 
meure qu’il s’est faite au sein de l’espace, et ot resplendit dans ses innombrables 
reflets le Beau absolu; le temple construit des mains de I"homme représente pour 
lui la Création telle qu’il la connait et la congoit dans sa cause premiére et dans 
les effets de cette cause continuellement féconde, dans son unité et sa variété, 
dans ses lois de tout ordre, dans ses relations avec la puissance, ’intelligence, 
amour, qui la réalisent incessamment. II est l’expression la plus compléte de 
la conception qu’il a du Vrai, du sentiment qu’il a du Beau, le centre od aboutis- 
sent, ot se combinent et s’unissent dans un harmonieux ensemble les manifesta- 
tions de sa nature intellectuelle et morale." 


L’architecture est de la sorte le noyau initial, la cellule-mére de tous 
les arts. Elle contient dans le secret de ses murs, a |’état virtuel, non 
seulement les arts successifs qui s’en dégageront peu a peu, mais les 
lois elles-mémes qui président a leur développement au sein de l’activité 
universelle. 

La premiére de ces lois, c’est que |’ Art est directement proportionnel 
aux conceptions philosophiques et religieuses d’une société donnée. 
Chaque civilisation a le temple qu’elle mérite et dont la beauté se mesure 
a l’élévation de ses croyances et a l’intensité de sa foi. La supériorité 
éclatante de l’art chrétien lui vient toute entiére du dogme qui I’inspire, 
le plus substantiel et le plus consolant que le passé ait 4 nous offrir. 
Une équation du méme ordre explique les qualités distinctives de l’art 
hindou, que pénétre l’idée panthéistique; de l’art égyptien, ot régne 
souveraine l’obsession “grave et triste’? de la mort; de l’art grec, qui 
échappe au panthéisme oriental par son idéal anthropomorphique et au 
pessimisme égyptien par son culte de !a vie; de l'art musulman, qui a 
son temple certes, mais “arbitraire et vide,’ mais “‘réve brillant,” “pur 
caprice des génies,” parce que le Dieu de I’Islam, inconnaissable en 
soi-méme et dans ses rapports avec la Création, ne quitte jamais les 
insondables ténébres de son unité absolue.* Et l’on voit pareillement 
qu’aux époques ot la foi décline, |’Art décline, ne conservant alors que 
sa “‘séche enveloppe,”’ comme il arriva dans la Gréce aprés Alexandre, 
a Rome sous les empereurs, en France au XVIII° siécle. Mais quand la 
foi renait, fit-ce la foi vague et flottante d’un Rousseau ou d’un Bernar- 


41. Del Art et du Beau, pp. 17-18. 
42. Cf. ibid., pp. 19, 44-49, 60-64, etc. 
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din de Saint-Pierre, |’ Art renait avec elle et retrouve en elle la substance 
dont il se nourrit.“ 

C’est par 1a, il va sans dire, par de semblables jugements de valeur 
portés sur |’état moral des nations, par les enseignements ot ils condui- 
sent pour le présent et l’avenir, que |’esthétique de Lamennais est une 
esthétique sociologique.** Liée déja, dans les trois volumes de 1840, a 
une ontologie, une théologie, une cosmologie, une anthropologie et une 
théorie du langage, il était normal, essentiel en vérité, qu'elle le fat a 
une politique. Ce complément indispensable edt fourni la matiére du 
cinquiéme et dernier livre de I’ Esquisse, dont Lamennais ne put écrire 
que des fragments. En revanche, il rédigera une philosophie des sciences, 
objet du tome Iv qui parut en 1846 et nouvelle piéce du systéme tout 
aussi solidaire des autres que les autres |’étaient entre elles. Par elle, en 
fait, s'interpréte et s’éclaire la deuxiéme grande loi de l’esthétique 
menaisienne. 

La loi dont il s’agit, c’est la loi d’évolution.*® Le monde suit une pro- 
gression linéaire, qui va du simple au complexe, du brut 4 l’organisé, de 
l’organisé au vivant, du vivant au conscient, du conscient 4 I’intelligent, 
et de celui-ci 4 une spiritualité toujours plus rare, en vertu d’une ascen- 
sion illimitée qui, si elle devait avoir un terme, réabsorberait les choses 
créées dans la matrice divine d’ou elles sont sorties. Or, une fagon 
d’harmonie préétablie veut que cette loi du monde, valide pour le tout, 
le soit également pour les parties. Ainsi se développe le corps humain; 
ainsi se développe le corps social; ainsi se développent |’esprit et chaque 
discipline de l’esprit. Quelque part dans la gamme des activités de 
l’esprit, ni tout a fait en bas ni tout 4 fait en haut, se place I’ Art,—non 
plus I’Art considéré de peuple a peuple, qui vieillit et qui meurt comme 
l’individu, mais Art dégagé de la contingence, |’ Art “continu dans le 
genre humain perpétuellement jeune’’,*® et qui, lui aussi, régle sa marche 
sur la marche de l’univers. 

Vue sous ce rapport, l’architecture reste le plus fondamental de tous 
les arts. Elle s’enfonce plus qu’aucun dans la sphére de l'utile, puisque 
le temple, symbole d’un élan intérieur, satisfait non moins immédiate- 
ment 4 un instinct physique de sécurité: c’est la maison par excellence, 


43. Cf. ibid., pp. 294-295. 

44. Le réle social de l’ Art selon Lamennais a été étudié dans la thése de Jacques Poisson, 
Le Romantisme social de Lamennais, Paris, 1931, p. 347 ss. Les conclusions de M. Poisson ne 
sont du reste pas trés originales et s’inspirent en grande partie de celles de l’'abbé Boutard 
(op. cit.). 

45. Sur I’“‘évolutionnisme anticipé” de Lamennais et ses relations 4 la controverse Cuvier- 
Geoffroy Saint-Hilaire comme 4 la future doctrine de Spencer, on trouvera une bonne dis- 
cussion dans Paul Janet, La Philosophie de Lamennais, pp. 103 et 126-131. 

46. Cf. De [Art et du Beau, pp. 13-14. 
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la barriére et l’asile élevés contre les dangers. Primitive, |’architecture 
lest encore en ce qu’elle touche de prés a la nature inorganique: née 
peut-étre dans les cavernes, elle refléte, 4 quelque degré, la nudité élé- 
mentaire du régne minéral. Puis, copiant le manteau aux mille plis et 
aux mille nuances dont la flore et la faune ont revétu la terre, des 
guirlandes sculptées, des colonnettes pressées, des vitres enluminées, 
une multitude d’étres vivants déployés en larges fresques, commencérent 
d’orner les parois du temple. Que ces reliefs et ces images se détachent 
de la muraille, subsistent par eux-mémes, et deux arts nouveaux seront 
promus a une existence indépendante. La sculpture nous fera pénétrer 
dans le monde organique, et, par le moyen de la statuaire, dans celui de 
l’humanité. La peinture franchit un pas de plus, un pas immense: elle 
embrasse la totalité des choses visibles et restitue 4 homme le climat 
de lumiére qui est le sien; plus spirituelle, d’ailleurs, par la ligne que par 
la couleur, car la ligne est une abstraction, une individualisation qui 
parle a l’esprit, tandis que la couleur est une invitation aux sens a 
prévaloir sur la pensée. Mais voici que le temple s’anime toujours 
davantage ... La danse, accompagnement obligé des antiques céré- 
monies religieuses, y introduit le mouvement. La musique lui donne une 
voix, une voix au double registre: celui de ’harmonie, ou, par l’organe 
d’instruments, s’ordonnent les accords profonds et corporels du monde 
sensible; celui de la mélodie, qui est comme le dessin de la musique, et 
qui dépouille le plus parfaitement sa gangue de matiére lorsqu’elle 
devient le chant, ou la voix humaine. La musique 4 son tour enfante la 
poésie, et la poésie donne au temple mieux qu’une voix: elle lui com- 
munique la parole, supréme manifestation de l’intelligence. Grace 4 la 
poésie, Dieu est enfin senti et saisi par toutes les puissances de |’étre: 
La Poésie le contemple dans son ceuvre et dans toutes les parties de son 
ceuvre. Elle exprime ces relations telles que "homme les congoit par une in- 
tuition premiére, avec les sentiments qu’excite en lui ce magnifique spectacle; 
elle exprime homme méme selon tout ce qu’il est, elle évoque au dehors ce 


que recélent ses plus secrétes profondeurs, elle est le retentissement de sa 
nature entiére, si variée, si riche.*? 


Mais la poésie n’est pas encore le sommet de |’ Art. Elle jette le premier 

coup d’ceil sur la réalité spirituelle, elle la dévoile, elle l’adore, mais elle 

ne l’explique pas. Toujours plus haut, aux limites de la Science pure, la 

parole, émergeant des masses confuses de |’émotion, se chargera de 

pensée. Elle éclairera, elle enseignera, elle s’appellera |’éloquence: 
Transportons-nous derechef au milieu des solennités du temple: l’orgue se 
47. Ibid., p. 33. 
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tait, les chants s’interrompent. Vers un lieu qui s’éléve entre les voites et le 
parvis, on voit s’avancer le ministre de la parole. Ses vétements symboliques, sa 
lente démarche, son front grave et sévére, inspirent le recueillement. Debout, 
immobile, il proméne ses regards sur la multitude en attente. Puis de ses lévres 
commence 4 couler, tel qu’un fleuve de vie et de lumiére, I’enseignement qui 
éclaire et nourrit l’esprit.* 


Nous voila loin du “spiritualisme raisonnable” de Victor Cousin. La 
prudence de celui-ci, comparée a la témérité intellectuelle de Lamen- 
nais, fait presque figure de pusillanimité. D’un cété, le vertige de l’uni- 
versel; de |’autre, une maniére tatillonne de trier les idées, de retenir, 
d’éliminer, de soupeser, de marchander. Somme toute, il est trés pos- 
sible que le propre de l’éclectisme, contrairement 4 |’opinion la plus 
courante, ne soit pas le godt, mais la défiance de la synthése. A mesurer 
la difficulté de la philosophie, Louis Aimé-Martin s’étonne qu'il y ait 
encore des philosophes.**® Jules Simon, un de ces jeunes professeurs que 
Cousin menait a4 la baguette, et qu’il délégua 4 la Revue des Deux- 
Mondes pour y rendre compte de |’Esquisse, trahit dés son exorde la 
méme timidité: 

C’est une périlleuse entreprise, [écrit-il], aujourd’hui plus que jamais, que de 
construire un systtme complet de philosophic. Dans une époque de grande 
civilisation comme la notre, il y a tant d’idées en circulation, tant de questions a 
résoudre, qu’on ne peut guére se proposer de répondre 4 tout, et de tout renfer- 
mer dans un systéme. La curiosité de chaque siécle laisse 4 la postérité moins 
d’anciens problémes résolus que de nouveaux problémes 4 discuter. II faut donc 
subir la loi de notre faiblesse; il faut choisir, ou de tracer un plan général et 
d’en asseoir fortement les bases, ou de s’isoler dans de patientes recherches sur 
un objet spécial, pour apporter ensuite cette obole 4 I’ euvre commune.*® 


Lamennais, par contre, dénoncera sans tréve le défaitisme spirituel 
qu il apergoit tout au fond de la doctrine cousinienne. De méme que 
Bossuet jadis soupcgonnait dans le déisme un athéisme déguisé, de méme 
il n’est pas loin de voir dans le spiritualisme éclectique un matérialisme 
en travesti et une justification hypocrite du “juste milieu.” I] rejoint 
par 1a tels de ses critiques qui font profession de le considérer comme un 


48. Ibid., p. 36.—Lamennais est obligé de reconnaitre qu’en contradiction avec |’esprit de 
son systéme, l’éloquence est née non dans le temple, mais dans le forum. L’éloquence reli- 
gieuse a été précédée par |’éloquence politique, qui s’attache bien plus aux intéréts qu’aux 
devoirs, encore qu’elle “puisse quelquefois s’élever jusqu’a une sorte de sacerdoce, soit qu’elle 
se fasse le soutien du faible et le défenseur des droits outragés, soit que, réveillant au fond des 
ames |’amour de la patrie, elle y ranime le dévouement qui enfante les actions sublimes, 
ou qu’elle oppose 4 |’emportement des passions aveugles les saintes lois de la justice et de 
lhumanité” (p. 309). 

49. Loc. cit. 

50. Loc. cit., p. 533. 
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dangereux-révolutionnaire, mais que ne va pas sans inquiéter la crois- 
sante prépondérance des “‘intéréts matériels.”’ Le trés sage Louandre 
constatera en 1847, avec l’air de ne point trop savoir s’il faut en gémir 
ou s’en féliciter, que “la philosophie frangaise tend avant tout 4 devenir 
une science contingente’’ et se détourne des systémes pour marcher 
droit aux applications pratiques. La psychologie, par exemple, n’a-t-elle 
pas le plus souvent pris la place de la théodicée, “comme si homme avait 
plus a coeur aujourd’hui de se connaitre lui-méme que de remonter par 
la pensée jusqu’a son auteur?’’*! Lamennais, on s’en doute, n’a pas cette 
circonspection académique, et il s’insurge, au nom de la théodicée, 
contre le “psychologisme,” cette “absurde philosophie” qui est une 
sorte de panthéisme humain. 


Puisque la religiosité esthétique de Lamennais suppose un Dieu assez 
différent du Dieu de la garde nationale et des rentiers, marquerait-elle, 
d’aventure, un retour au Génie du Christianisme? Il y pourrait paraitre. 
Quand Lamennais, voulant nous mettre face 4 face avec les splendeurs 
de l’univers, nous demande de nous reporter ‘‘au fond des vastes soli- 
tudes d’un monde nouveau, de ses foréts, de ses savanes traversées par 
des fleuves sans nom,” nous n’avons aucune peine 4 situer ces spec- 
tacles et leur chantre dans nos souvenirs. S’il nous décrit poétiquement 
la cathédrale gothique comme reproduisant, dans leur essence, les lignes 
brisées et les perspectives fuyantes de la nature; sa pénombre silencieuse 
comme étant celle méme de la chute du jour et du soir de la vie; les 
soupirs et les mugissements de l’orgue comme semblables aux murmures 
qui parcourent les arbres et les eaux,** nous savons qui, le premier, a 
suggéré ces mystérieuses concordances. Et si la cloche lui semble 
véritablement étre la voix de la Création, une voix infiniment variée et 
rigoureusement une: une par le son principal, variée par les sons spéci- 
fiques 4 chaque particule de métal, en sorte que lorsqu’elle vibre, “‘tout 
vibre au méme instant,’”’—n’est-ce pas que Chateaubriand avait déja 
remarqué dans la cloche, “‘considérée comme harmonie,” une beauté de 
premier ordre: “celle que les artistes appellent /e grand?” ** 

Ce ne sont 1a que les miettes de ce que Lamennais doit 4 Chateau- 
briand. Le livre Del’ Art et du Beau est bel et bien, 4 toutes fins théoriques 
et pratiques, un second Génie du Christianisme. Mais c’est un nouveau 

51. Cf. Charles Louandre, “Statistique littéraire,” Revue des Deux-Mondes, 15 octobre 
1847, pp. 276-277. 

52. Cf. Del’ Art et du Beau, p. 27. 

53. Cf. ibid., pp. 21, 30, 54, 197, ete. 


54. Cf. ibid., pp. 195-197, et Génie du Christianisme, troisi¢me partie, livre 1, chap. 1: 
“Les Cloches.” 
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Génie qui, si j’ose dire, tire l’ancien dans le sens ot il souhaiterait le 
voir tomber. Celui dont l’ambition fut de rénover la foi des ancétres, le 
restaurateur des autels, nous y est présenté comme un Lamennais avant 
la lettre, qui a senti “I’écorce préte 4 se détacher du vieil arbre”’ et fait 
au christianisme un adieu magnifique et résigné. Sa poésie est une 
“poésie de transition,” qui “ferme une ére et en ouvre une autre’’: 


On dirait qu’elle descend des hauteurs éthérées pour répandre un parfum 
céleste et de douces lueurs sur la route ténébreuse par laquelle, au temps ov 
tout change dans le monde, la Providence conduit les peuples 4 la demeure 
nouvelle qu’elle leur a préparée. Elle lie le passé a l’avenir, la foi ancienne 4 la 
foi future, Art qui fut 4 celui qui sera et qui n’est pas encore. Prétresse d’une 
religion que !’on ne saurait nommer, elle s’avance 4 travers les ruines, portant 
en ses mains les symboles voilés d’un Dieu inconnu.®* 


“‘Peut-étre,—ironise Jules Simon,—n’est-ce pas ainsi que |’auteur du 
Génie du Christianisme aimerait a étre loué’’®* . . . Mais M. de Chateau- 
briand, qui visite dans sa gedle le prisonnier de Sainte-Pélagie et, sans 
nul doute, échange avec lui des propos amers sur la mesquinerie des 
temps, est beaucoup trop occupé lui-méme 4 recueillir chez Lamennais 
des vestiges de l’orthodoxie premiére*’ pour lui en vouloir outre mesure 
de chercher dans le Génie du Christianisme des prodromes d’hérésie. Au 
reste, ayant proclamé et défendu sa vérité en toutes circonstances et 
contre toute équivoque, assez enclin dés lors 4 s’en remettre a la sagesse 
d’en haut du soin de la faire triompher, conscient par surcroit de |’ état 
de flux ot se trouve la pensée contemporaine, il lui plait d’étre fataliste 
et indulgent a la chimére, surtout quand elle est brillante. Si la vieille 
religion, toujours condamnée et toujours renaissante, doit étre mise au 
tombeau une fois de plus, mieux vaut, aprés tout, que vous I’ensevelissiez 
dans la pourpre et l’or. Si ses promesses n’ont pas l’heur de vous suffire, 
faites du moins, comme Lamennais, que les vétres soient éloquentes et 
généreuses. Voici, nous dit-il, qu’en un Age dont la pire infortune est 
de constituer un interrégne entre les croyances qui ne sont plus et 
celles qui les remplaceront nécessairement;** en un 4ge ou |’Art, privé 
de sa nourriture spirituelle, “sommeille,”’**—voici que percent les 


55. Ibid., p. 295. 

56. Loc. cit., p. 564. 

57. Cf. Mémoires d’ Outre-Tombe, éd. Biré, v1, 465: “Il [Lamennais] a beau se débattre, ses 
idées ont été jetées dans le moule religieux; la forme est restée chrétienne, alors que le fond 
s’éloigne le plus du dogme; sa parole a retenu le bruit du ciel. . . .” 

58. Cf. Del’ Art et du Beau, p. 106: “Pour que |’ Art devienne ce qu’il sera dans l'avenir, il 
faut que des croyances se fondent et se propagent; il faut que d’une conception plus étendue, 
plus nette de Dieu et de l’univers, de ’humanité, de ses lois, de ses fonctions et de ses des- 
tinées, sortent les types nouveaux qu’il réalisera.” 

59. Cf. ibid., p. 14. 
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premiers rayons de la religion future et que |’ Art tressaille sur les bords 
du réveil: 

Le vieux monde se dissout, les vieilles doctrines s’éteignent; mais, au milieu 
d’un travail confus, d’un désordre apparent, on voit poindre des doctrines nou- 
velles, s’organiser un monde nouveau; la religion de l'avenir projette ses pre- 
miéres lueurs sur le genre humain en attente, et sur ses futures destinées: 
l’artiste en doit étre le prophéte.®° 


Insensiblement, on s’en apergoit, nous avons glissé de Chateaubriand 
au saint-simonisme. L’ambition de guider la société, sans qu'il soit 
besoin pour nous d’y insister, c’est celle qui anime les romantiques 
aprés 1830, celle que leur propose Pierre Leroux dans la Revue Encyclo- 
pédique, ou Louis Blanc dans la Revue du Progrés,—et que tous puisent 
dans |’enseignement de Saint-Simon et de ses disciples. Olinde Ro- 
drigues n’assurait-il pas une éternelle renommée 4 qui s’efforcerait par 
ses ceuvres de “‘seconder le mouvement général de |’esprit humain’”’? 


Si les arts, [s’écriait-il], veulent servir la cause commune, contribuer a l’ac- 
croissement du bien-étre général, produire sur l’homme des sensations fruc- 
tueuses, telles qu’il convient 4 l’intelligence développée d’en ressentir, et 
propager, a l’aide de ces sensations, des idées généreuses qui soient actuelles, 
aussitét ils verront s’ouvrir devant eux un avenir immense de gloire et de 
succes. 


Tributaire en cela du saint-simonisme, Lamennais |’est encore sur un 
autre point, et non des moindres. Ce dogme de la Frinité qui le hante, 
cette superstition du chiffre trois que raillent doucement les éclectiques 
et of ils voient une survivance indélébile de sa formation théologique, 
ils lui viennent tout autant, peut-étre méme davantage, de Saint-Simon. 
C’est le saint-simonisme qui, aux trois personnes du Dieu des chrétiens, 
a substitué ces trois modes du Dieu nouveau, acceptés de Lamennais, 
qui s’appellent |’Amour, I’Intelligence et la Force,—toutes entités 
auxquelles se rattachent 4 leur tour les trois branches d’activité que 
suppose l’association humaine, savoir: les beaux-arts, les sciences et 
l industrie. 

Seulement, notons-le bien, ni pour les saint-simoniens, ni pour La- 
mennais, ces trois éléments de la société ne sont égaux entre eux. Au 
regard des premiers, c’est |’industrie qui demain sauvera le monde et en 
sera le fondement. Augustin Thierry, par exemple, prend pour théme 
la formule suivante: “Tout par I’Industrie, tout pour elle,” et, concé- 


60. Ibid., p. 149. 
61. “L’ Artiste, le savant et l’industriel,”” dans Ciuvres de Saint-Simon et d’ Enfantin, Paris, 
1865-1878, XxXIX, 212. 
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dant a Rousseau que les arts et les sciences, cultivés en eux-mémes et 
pour eux seuls, sont une des causes de la décadence des nations, avance 
que, par contre, mis au service de |’industrie, ceux-la aux fins de |’exal- 
ter, celles-ci aux fins de la perfectionner, ils deviennent des instru- 
ments de civilisation et de progrés. Auguste Comte, de son cété, 
assigne a |’Art une tache de propagande: 4 lui de provoquer I’adoption 
universelle du systéme qu’élabore la “nouvelle philosophie positive’’ et 
que les industriels mettront en ceuvre.™ 

Lamennais,—tant il est vrai que sous le vernis de ses emprunts per- 
siste toujours un fonds irréductible,—s’éléve contre ces prétentions. 
L’industrie, dont le terme est l’utile et qui affirme l’emprise de "homme 
sur la Création matérielle, n’est et ne peut étre 4 ses yeux qu’antérieure 
a l’Art dans l’ordre de |’évolution et inférieure 4 lui dans I’échelle des 
valeurs spirituelles: 


Nous entendons par industrie l’ensemble des puissances innées et des moyens 
acquis par lesquels l'homme conserve et développe |’organisme en luttant sans 
cesse contre le milieu ou il est plongé, de sorte que, d’abord esclave de la Na- 
ture, il s’affranchit progressivement de sa domination, parvient 4 la dominer 
elle-méme, 4 l’assujettir 4 ses volontés, 4 disposer de ses forces fatales pour 
atteindre le but ot il tend. . . .% 


D’oiu il suit que l’Art ne méne pas 4 l’utile: il s’en dégage, au contraire, 


et, tout en y plongeant encore, le dépasse infiniment. Oh! sans doute, 
l’Art n’est qu’une préface, une simple étape de |’ascension vers Dieu, la 
promesse et |’attente de quelque chose d’autre et de meilleur que lui- 
méme. Mais ce quelque chose d’autre, ce n’est pas l'industrie, c’est la 
Science: “l’Art annonce le lever de la Science dont il est |’éclatante 
aurore.”’®* Maitriser l’univers, le chanter, le comprendre, telles sont, 
dans leur véritable succession, les métamorphoses de la spiritualité.** 
La Science nait précisément quand homme se donne pour objet “de 
concevoir les phénoménes variables, relatifs, contingents, dans leurs 
causes immuables, absolues, nécessaires, ou de reproduire intellectuelle- 


62. Cf. “L’Industrie, ou Discussions politiques, morales et philosophiques,” ibid., xvi, 
83-87 et 120-127. 

63. Cf. “Catéchisme des industriels: troisitme cahier,” ibid., xxxvim, 138. 

64. Del’ Art et du Beau, pp. 344-345. 

65. Ibid., p. 9. 

66. A rapprocher de ce passage trés significatif d’une lettre de Lamennais 4 Fortoul, écrite 
de sa prison le 26 mars 1841 (publiée par Paul Raphaél, “Lamennais et Fortoul,” Grande 
Revue, aodt 1924, p. 272): “Le dogme métaphysique peut étre lui-méme, il est vrai, symbolisé 
poétiquement, comme dans les Védas, par exemple, et les Pouranas; mais vous sentez com- 
bien cette poésie m’éloignerait de mon but, qui est précisément de donner 4 la croyance une 
base logique, de l’identifier en quelque sorte avec la raison.” 
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ment I’ceuvre de Dieu, manifestation de Dieu méme.’’*” Avec la Science, 
il boit enfin 4 la source pure du Vrai, il est admis a participer du plus 
prés possible a la parfaite Intelligence. Au terme de ce développement, 
il y aurait la fusion compléte avec Dieu et |’explication unique du monde. 
Mais puisqu’il ne saurait y avoir de terme, la créature indéfiniment 
perfectible gravitera sans cesse vers le “‘centre commun’ de toutes 
choses et réalisera une “unité perpétuellement croissante’”’ et jamais 
achevée. 

Il est pour le moins curieux, paradoxal et instructif de voir le roman- 
tique Lamennais, dans ce livre centenaire et oublié qu’est |’ Esquisse 
dune philosophie, célébrer, huit ans avant un autre évadé du catholicisme, 
l’Avenir de la Science; placer sous |’égide de la métaphysique cette 
synthése des connaissances que |’ Age suivant prétendra opérer en dehors 
de toute métaphysique; teinter de poésie une doctrine évolutionniste qui 
n’exclut méme pas la possibilité de transformations structurales dans 
l’espéce humaine, et prendre prétexte d’une étude sur |’Art et le Beau 
pour préluder lyriquement 4 la quéte positive du premier moteur: 


En notre état présent, nous n’en apercevons qu’une ombre. Confinés en un 
point de l’univers, 4 peine connaissons-nous quelques-unes des relations qui 
nous lient a l'ensemble des choses; mais nous savons que ces relations harmoni- 
ques existent, nous en concevons la nécessité; et, dans le développement indéfini 
qu’implique notre nature, elles se découvriront 4 nos regards selon les invaria- 
bles lois de l’ordre universel, 4 mesure que s’étendra, sous d’autres conditions 
organiques ou d’autres conditions d’espace et de temps, la sphére de nos fonc- 
tions, et par conséquent celle de notre puissance, de notre intelligence et de 
notre amour.®* 


Jean-ALBert BEDE 
Columbia University 


67. De Art et du Beau, p. 352. 
68. Ibid., p. 353. 





THE CRITIC AND THE CULT OF ART 


SAINTE-BEUVE AND THE ESTHETIC 
MOVEMENT 





IN 1831 SAINTE-BEUVE’S WORLD was desolate: trouble on the Globe, 
trouble with Victor Hugo, a duel with Dubois, unhappiness in love, no 
solace from religion, small literary success, and political turmoil without 
to match the political turmoil within.Which way permanence? Which 
way peace? 

In the Revue de Paris for 26 June he publishes his article on Diderot— 
so tense with emotion that some’ have interpreted it as a veiled love- 
message to Adéle. In it he likens art to a durable pearl, “dominant cet 
océan qui remue et varie sans cesse; plus humide, plus cristalline, plus 
radieuse au soleil aprés chaque tempéte.” 


. . . L’art [he writes] dans la force de génération qui lui est propre, a quelque 
chose de fixe, d’accompli, de définitif, qui crée 4 un moment donné et dont le 
produit ne meurt plus; qui ne varie pas avec les niveaux; qui ne se mesure ni au 
poids ni a la brasse, et qui, au sein des courants les plus mobiles, organise une 
certaine quantité de touts, grands ou petits, dont les plus choisis et les mieux 
venus, une fois extraits de la masse flottante, n’y peuvent jamais rentrer. C'est 
ce qui doit consoler et soutenir les artistes jetés dans des jours d’orage.? 


Here in the stormy days of 1831 we have the “great doctor of rela- 
tivity” seeking in art a refuge against the “infinite, illusory flux.”’ Art 
is a gem. Art alone can stand against the ravages of eternal change. And 
in art resides the consolation of the artist! It is difficult indeed to see 
why this Sainte-Beuve of 1831 was not an excellent candidate for mem- 
bership in the then incipient esthetic movement.’ Really the above 
quoted declaration lacks hardly more than a reference to the hard, gem- 
like flame! And there were so many other reasons why this movement 
could have merited his subsequent support. The poetics of his Ode 4 la 


1. Cf. A. Bellessort, Sainte-Beuve et le XIX® siécle, Perrin, 1927, p. 55; G. Michaut, Le 
Livre d'amour de Sainte-Beuve, Fontemoing, 1905, p. 124. 

2. Portraits littéraires, 1, 240. Unless otherwise indicated citations from Sainte-Beuve are 
taken from the following editions: Causeries du lundi, Garnier, 6° édition, s.d.; Nouveaux 
Lundis, Michel Lévy Fréres, 1863; Portraits littéraires, Garnier, 1862. 

3. For this term no more is claimed than that its convenient vagueness permits grouping 
under one head jeunes-France, formeistes, fantaisistes, exponents of prose-artisteand Art-for-Art. 
That it does violence to history is not denied; we affirm only that the essential problems which 
these groups presented to the critic were identical. 
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rime, as young Gautier discovered to his profit,‘ already tended in the 
new direction. In 1829 he was already suggesting that what Joseph 
Delorme lacked in other respects he made up, in some measure, by the 
severity of the technical discipline to which he subjected himself.* He 
also insisted, in his own name albeit modestly, that he belonged to the 
group of his contemporaries who depended more on skill than on in- 
spiration® and he identified himself with those poets who work best on 
miniatures. ““Tel filet d’idée poétique . . . se congéle aussitét chez moi, 
et se cristallise en sonnet; c’est un malheur et je m’y résigne—Une 
idée dans un sonnet, c’est une goutte d’essence dans une larme de cris- 
tal.”’” Furthermore, while our intention here is not in any wise to argue 
that the young Sainte-Beuve cherished an idea of impersonality in 
poetry, he did at times draw back from indulgence in the intimately 
personal revelations which pleased his contemporaries. He did praise 
Joseph Delorme’s determination not to “‘étaler son ulcére’’*® and he did 
write, in the Consolations, that: 


. . . la part meilleure, 
Sur cette terre ingrate ot l’ humanité pleure, 
Est encore d’ admirer le beau, de le sentir, 
De l’exprimer sans bruit, et, le soir, de sortir.® 


The general tendency of Sainte-Beuve’s poetic work is certainly not 
inimical to the aims of the esthetic movement. Indeed the critic who 
eventually attacked in Sainte-Beuve’s poetry the same alleged defects 
for which he attacked Art-for-Art, Nettement, managed to lay a finger 
on a significant aspect of the truth about Sainte-Beuve.’ His very notion 
of Romanticism, at least as he saw it in later life, involved the concept 
of a movement toward the liberation of art," albeit a liberation which 
had turned needlessly to license. Already in the thirties—or at the latest 
1842—he complained as bitterly as any devotee of Art-for-Art against 
the insincere facility of some of his Romantic contemporaries: 
R. Jasinski, Les Années romantiques de Théophile Gautier, Paris, Vuibert, 1929, p. 47- 
Poésies complétes, Lemerre, 1879, 1, 37. 
Ibid., pp. 193-203. 
Ibid., p. 209. 
Ibid., p. 27. 
Poésies completes, 1, 83. 

10. A. Nettement, Histoire de la littérature francaise sous le gouvernement de juillet, Lecoffre, 
1854, 1, 78. 

11. “...Il y a eu, durant cette période de 1819-1830, dans beaucoup de jeunes 4mes 
. +. Un sentiment sincére, profond, passionné, qui pour s’appliquer aux choses de l'art, n’en 
avait que plus de desintéressement et de hauteur, et n’en était que plus sacré. Il y a eu la 
flamme de l'art. Ceux qui en ont été touchés une fois peuvent la sentir 4 regret s’affaiblir et 


palir . . . mais ils ne la perdent jamais” (Lundis, x1v, 76). The cynical are free to object 
that this was written in the year of the Fleurs du mal and Madame Bovary. 


PPMP AS 
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Jamais, peut-étre, 4 aucun temps, la phrase et la couleur, le mensonge de la 
parole littéraire n’ont autant prédominé sur le fond et sur le vrai que dans ces 
derniéres années. 


Furthermore the esthetic movement was, in logic if not always in 
fact, inimical to the industrialization of literature, which Sainte-Beuve 
deplored. It also made literature, rather than political preferment, the 
purpose of literature. And it had the added advantage, that its ethics did 
not countenance one man’s invading the domain of another—a point 
which to Sainte-Beuve should have appealed considerably." Yet in spite 
of all this, the universal report of students—and the scandal of no few 
—has been that taken by and large, the critic’s treatment of the art- 
writers scarcely suggests the importance of their place in history. 

A brief survey of the record tends to confirm this report. Not con- 
sistently, to be sure. Personal antipathies may have entered the picture 
here and there. When Sainte-Beuve gives Gautier what can only be 
called a wigging for the alleged sloppiness of the craftsmanship of the 
Grotesques, it is impossible to dismiss the thought that the Gautier of 
1844 personified Hugolatry, and that Sainte-Beuve had small love for 
Hugo. And when in 1852 Sainte-Beuve’s criticism of Gautier becomes 
very cordial indeed, we have difficulty forgetting that Sainte-Beuve was 
at that time comparing Gautier with Musset, whose reputation he 
hardly wished to enhance.'* But even with allowance for personalities, 


12. Mes Poisons, p. 23.While M. Giraud does not attempt to date this, it appears in the 
first edition of volume two of Port-Royal (page 45), published in 1842. From what we know 
of Sainte-Beuve’s habit of allowing such notes to ripen, the chance that he wrote it before 
1840 is good. I fail to find it, however, in the Cours de Lausanne of 1837. 

13. One recalls that Hugo had appropriated the theme of the simples gens, that Balzac 
boasted of having re-done Volupté, that Cousin’s work on the seventeenth century appeared 
between two volumes of Port-Royal. Were these Sainte-Beuve’s private preserves? One at 
least sees why he might have felt strongly on the subject. 

14. The critic later explained his early severity to Gautier thus: “Autrefois j'ai pu moi- 
méme ne pas étre trés juste pour lui a ses débuts. J’étais en train de m’éloigner, de me dé- 
tacher du trone romantique au moment oi il s’y greffait et od il y entrait pour en ressortir 
avec son épanouissement particulier. J’étais sensible 4 quelques excés, 4 quelques efforts dont 
la singularité me choquait”’ (Nouveaux Lundis, v1, 266). Gautier joined the Romantics in Octo- 
ber, 1829, after his summer vacation at Mauperthuis (see Jasinski, op. cit.). Is Sainte-Beuve 
saying that he was detaching himself from the group before Hernani, and while there was still 
hope for the affaire Adéle? 

On the other hand, a passage of 1863, which at first looks like a gesture of approval toward 
the impassibles, arouses similar hesitations: “Est-il amoureux, par exemple, souffre-t-il: au 
lieu de se plaindre, de gémir, de se répandre en larmes et en sanglots, de presser et de tordre 
son coeur au su et vu de tous, ce qui lui parait peu digne—car il ne sied pas, selon lui, que le 
poete geigne en publique—il se contient, il a recours 4 quelque image comme 4 un voile, il 
met 4 son sentiment nu une enveloppe transparente et figureé”” (Nouveaux Lundis, v1, 289). 

Earlier in the same article, Sainte-Beuve has expressed surprise that Gautier should have 
such limited success with the public when Musset, posthumously, was having so much. Al- 
ready in 1852 he had complained of Musset’s popularity (Lundis, v, 282). Musset’s varying 
fortunes at Sainte-Beuve’s hands have been studied in a Master’s Essay by Mr. W. C. Petty 
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we are forced to describe his handling of the esthetic movement by 
underlining the familiar adjectives, distant and discreet. 

In the case for instance of impassibility versus the cri du ceur, he 
leans on several occasions towards the poétes impassibles.> But in 1852 
he warns that too much grandeur and élévation lead to coldness, and 
declares that Laprade is deficient in what Musset possesses too abun- 
dantly.'* In 1844 and again in 1866, he hints strongly that by suppressing 
sentiment in favor of impersonality in art, one loses the real superiority 
of the writer over the painter.!”7 On the whole, while Sainte-Beuve cared 
little enough for the pageant of the bleeding heart (or the étalage de 
Pulcére), he regarded complete impassibility as a sin in the other direc- 
tion. He warned Leconte de Lisle not to set his face too resolutely to- 
ward India.!® And when Gautier failed to achieve complete suppression 
of his emotions, Sainte-Beuve applauded heartily.!® 

Again, in the matter of painting-in-words, Sainte-Beuve’s comment is 
far from enthusiastically favorable. In 1844 he reminds Gautier that 
pensée and sentiment are still the prime materials of poetry, that painting 
is more a question of digital dexterity than anything else. If the Gon- 
courts’ later condescension regarding Sainte-Beuve’s ignorance of paint- 
ing was too severe, it was certainly not uninvited. He had originally 
written: 

Je n’admettrai jamais qu’en poésie (autrement qu’une fois par hasard et 
comme tour de force) on se mette a peindre des pots cassés, des chaudrons, ou, 
si vous voulez, des porcelaines, uniquement pour le plaisir de les peindre.?° 


This was in 1844—seven years incidentally before Champfleury’s 
noteworthy broken-vase episode in Les Aventures de Mademoiselle Mari- 
ette. In 1863, Sainte-Beuve admits that he has been too severe to Gautier 
in this respect, but he repeats that exaggerations of Gautier’s technique 
are easily possible.” Two years later we find him asking whether André 
Lefévre has not brought too much of his first love, sculpture, into his 





(1940), now filed in the Columbia University Library. The subject will presumably be 
taken up again in a study, announced in Work in Progress by Dr. O. E. Fellows and the present 
writer, on Musset’s literary reputation. 

15. For example, Nouveaux Lundis, loc. cit., passim. 

16. Lundis, v, 393. 

17. Portraits contemporains, v, 141; Nouveaux Lundis, x, 110. 

18. “Dans cette derniére partie, le poéte, en traduisant le sentiment supréme du désabuse- 
ment humain, et en I’associant, en le confondant avec celui qu’il préte 4 la nature, a quitté le 
paysage du Midi de l'Europe, et fait un pas vers |’Inde. Qu’il ne s’y absorbe pas” (Lundis, 
v, 398). 

19. Nouveaux Lundis, v1, 333. 

20. Portraits contemporains, Vv, 141. 

21. Nouveaux Lundis, v1, 330. 
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poetry. More surprising, the same article—a survey of poetry in 1865 
—mentions only three of the poets shortly to appear in the Parnasse 
contemporain and gives more than passing mention only to Sully-Prud- 
homme, in whom he praises precisely those characteristics which we 
now regard as least Parnassian.” And finally, in 1866, he makes his posi- 
tion quite clear in regard to the Goncourts. He would not have them 
change their method, but he would have them beware its dangers. This 
seems innocuous enough, until we remark that while Sainte-Beuve is 
brief on the advantages of the method, he is disproportionately long on 
the dangers it entails.* The Goncourts, who knew how to read, were 
not mistaken in concluding that Sainte-Beuve was not on their side.?* 

If, as is frequently argued, the great contributions to literature of the 
esthetic movement were the transposition dart and the abstraction of the 
ego of the artist, we have abundant proof indeed that Sainte-Beuve’s wel- 
come to these innovations was distinctly tepid. His inability to adopt 
the social attitudes of the movement and its doctrine of the amorality of 
art is fully as apparent. 

He simply did not have in him the stuff of a bousingo. When in 1832 
the followers of Petrus Borel were driven to the left by the defeat of the 
Republicans and the accession to power of the “partisans of order,” he 
was already oriented toward Saint-Simon. Besides, if one took it se- 
riously (as did Sainte-Beuve’s friend Guttinguer, who quit the group at 
this point) there was a certain lack of elegance in the facility with which 
the more violent Art-for-Art enthusiasts reconciled their desire to 
épater le bourgeois with their own voracity for pot-au-feu. Gautier could 
how] at the bourgeois and live in a comfortable apartment at the Palais- 
Royal, just as later the bourgeois bourgeoisant Flaubert could see nothing 
inappropriate in dismissing Sainte-Beuve’s article on Madame Bovary 
as “bon pour le bourgeois.’’*® Sainte-Beuve could not have behaved 
similarly; his whole conduct shows a life-long sensitivity to situations. 

Consequently he was plagued by the question of the amorality of art. 
The professional critic whose living depended on his relations with a 
publication which would not only publish but pay for what he wrote 
was in a situation vastly different from that of a literary artist for whom 
a paying audience was not absolutely requisite. Gautier could proclaim 
the divorce of art from morality as he liked (at least in 1835); Sainte- 
Beuve of necessity wrote for the bourgeois; some measure of conform- 

22. Nouveaux Lundis, x, 163. 

23. Nouveaux Lundis, x, 407. 


24. Journal, Flammarion, 1891-[1935], m1, 118. 
25. Correspondance, Edition du Centenaire, 11, 279. 
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ity to middle-class standards was inevitable. So also was some measure 
of embarrassment. 

For either Sainte-Beuve was embarrassed repeatedly in 1857, or else 
he achieved the ultimate in cynicism. He could conceivably have helped 
Baudelaire by a vigorous public defense of the poet’s right to probe the 
depths of corruption; instead he confined his aid to the Petits Moyens de 
défense** with their lame argument, that what Baudelaire had written 
was no worse than some of Musset—a distinctly private document. The 
article which Baudelaire solicited and was so anxious to see appear— 
and which would necessarily have involved a discussion of the moral 
irresponsibility of the artist, Sainte-Beuve never wrote. The appear- 
ance of Madame Bovary could have furnished the critic a similar oppor- 
tunity to define his attitude, and in fact invited him to do so. Again he 
avoided the issue—this time by restating the moral problem in terms of 
verisimilitude, saying that he knew of other provincial lives more edify- 
ing than Emma’s, and asking why these were not represented in the 
book.?” A similar expedient, when he was hard pressed to defend his 
judgment of Feydeau’s Fanny, was even less felicitous. Here he makes 
the question one less of morals than of taste.With a different taste, 
Feydeau would have been able to atténuer, vaporiser, éteindre. The most 
one can gather from the article is that Sainte-Beuve is unwilling to con- 
demn what Feydeau has done and hopes devoutly that he will not do it 
again. “L’auteur sera plus 4 |’aise dans un champ plus vaste.””?* What 
Sainte-Beuve said about Madame Bovary and Fanny, as well as what he 
did not say about Baudelaire, cannot fail to remind us that his career 
included membership in the Academy, a professorship in a grave insti- 
tution of learning, the status of regular contributor to the Moniteur and 
to the Revue des Deux Mondes, and the eventual dignity of a seat in the 
Senate. 

In spite of the possible predisposition which we have noticed in Sainte- 
Beuve to welcome the esthetic movement, everything indicates that in 
actual fact the welcome he extended was not a warm one. Quite possibly 
what he meant by art in 1831 was not so closely allied to painting as 
was the art of Gautier and the Goncourts, Flaubert and Leconte de Lisle. 
In any case, his acceptance of the transposition d’ art was always carefully 
qualified, and so was his approval of the ideal of impersonality. He did 


26. Eugéne Crépet, Charles Baudelaire, Guvres posthumes et correspondances inédites. Paris, 
Maison Quantin, 1887. 

27. Lundis, xi, 362-363. Sainte-Beuve is saying that, since “le bien est trop absent,” 
the book is incomplete as a report on life—not immoral but inaccurate. 

28. Lundis, xiv, 177. 
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not share the fashionable detestation of the middle class, and he could 
not declare himself on the subject of the moral responsibility of the 
artist. Judged, then by the more nearly absolute standards which our 
distance from him permits, Sainte-Beuve does not seem to have dealt 
altogether adequately with his younger contemporaries, nor to have 
kept the promise of the article on Diderot. 

Judged relatively, however, by comparison with the performance of 
the other critics of his time, he appears in a different light. As against 
what might have been written about the esthetic movement, Sainte-Beuve 
wrote little enough; in comparison with what his confréres said on the 
subject, his alertness and his awareness to the meaning of the movement 
are conspicuously superior. Of a list of eighteen representative critics 
of his time—critics who like Sainte-Beuve were professionals and de- 
pendent on their criticism for their literary reputations if not in all 
cases for their livings**—startlingly few ever made more than passing 
reference to the new group. And of those who did, moreover, the num- 
ber whose dicta allow us to suppose that they perceived what we now 
seem convinced was the importance of these writers is amazing for its 
smallness. 

Armand Pontrnartin left perhaps the most unblemished record of 
incomprehension. For him Madame Bovary was an “excés de réalisme 
pathologique et médical’’*® and could be the product only of a corrupt 
era;*! Baudelaire was another pathological case, and his poetic faculties 
were only an infirmity added to the others,** Gautier was the author 
of verses which, lacking “‘soul,”’ were absolutely certain not to endure;* 
Leconte de Lisle’s Poémes antiques were representative of a school which 
had taken a new step on the road to decadence;** and the writing of the 
Goncourts was (by implication) “celle qui doit infailliblement faire lire 
le livre par toutes les femmes entretenues, tous les viveurs, tous les 

29. This statement is based on researches made only in America and necessarily incom- 
plete. It is subject especially to correction when, if ever, there is produced the complete bib- 
liography of nineteenth-century criticism of which students of the subject are so badly in 
need. I am indebted to several friends at this point for their aid, and especially to Professor 
Lawrence W. Wylie and Dr. Claude P. Viens for information from their unpublished dis- 
sertations on Saint-Marc Girardin and Gustave Planche. The list is assembled simply on the 
basis of the frequency with which the names appear in histories of the subject. Taine is 
omitted both because he avoided the discussion of living authors and because, in spite of 


Babbitt’s statement that the doctrine of Art-for-Art is latent in his writings (Masters of Modern 
French Criticism, p. 240), he hardly claimed competence in poetry more recent than that of 
Musset. 

30. Nouveaux Samedis, Paris, Lévy, 1867-1881, vi, 291. 

31. Ibid., p. 294. 

32. Ibid., p. 36. 

33. Causeries littéraires, Paris, Lévy, 4° éd., 1896, p. 337. 

34. Ibid., p. 91. 
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bohémes, tous les artistes de Paris.’’** One might add that this enumera- 
tion of the types of moral leper amply suggests what Pontmartin thought 
of the whole esthetic movement! But the prolific author of the Samedis 
was so much less aware of literary values than of moral and religious 
principle that, in regard to our subject, Sainte-Beuve has him at an un- 
fair disadvantage. 

But Edmond Scherer, less committed than Pontmartin in matters of 
morals and faith, joins him in believing that Art-for-Art is indistinguish- 
able from literary materialism, and he does not welcome it. “Aux 
artistes succédérent les ornementistes. Nous avions la forme pour le beau, 
nous edimes la forme pour la forme . . . ”**® He condemned Flaubert for 
indecency, which is bad taste and consequently bad art.*” And the terms 
in which he attacks Baudelaire, [ce] grotesque d’impuissance, could have 
been written by Pontmartin himself.** 

The same general argument appears in the work of Saint-René 
Taillandier in 1847. This critic (writing, it should be added, in the 
Revue des Deux Mondes) is convinced that the sovereign vices in the 
literature of his time are infatuation and absence d idées. “‘[L’ élément de 
la beauté poétique] n’est assurément ni la réproduction de la réalité 
vulgaire, ni la forme ou la couleur qui amusent les yeux.’’** Gustave 
Planche, who can hardly be said to have written of the esthetic move- 
ment at all, affirmed the necessary link between morality and art long 
beforehand,*°® with special reference to Hugo, and, in an article on the 
state of poetry in 1852 (the year of Emaux et camées and of Poémes 
antiques, manages to avoid any direct reference to Gautier or to Leconte 
de Lisle.‘ Saint-Marc Girardin achieves a similar brevity in dismissing 
Art-for-Art: ‘“‘La théorie de l’art pour I’art est une fantaisie de quelques 
hommes d’esprit qui la prennent et la quittent a leur gré. Personne ne 
vit dans le monde de l’art pur. . . .”” 

Albert Thibaudet notes“ that the Naturalist novelists were forced to 
be their own critics because the other critics were so reluctant to write 


35. Nouveaux Samedis, 1v, 113. 
36. Etudes sur la littérature contemporaine, Calmann-Lévy, vin, 285. Cf. ibid., p. 284: 
“L’idée est la matiére premiére de la poésie, comme de tout langage; elle en est le moyen; et 


c’est pourquoi la premiére condition pour étre poéte, c’est d’avoir quelque chose 4 dire... .” 
37. Ibid., p. 297. 


38. Ibid., p. 86. 

39. “Simples Essais d’histoire littéraire,” RDM, 1847 (nouvelle série 18), p. 971. 

40. “De la Moralité en littérature,” RDM, 1835 (série 4), p. 241 ff 

41. “‘La Poésie et la critique en 1852,” Nouveaux Portraits littéraires, Charpentier, s.d., 
1, 431 ff. 

42. “Les Chevaliers-Poétes de |’Allemagne,”” Débats, 5 November 1862, pp. 2-3. 

43. Réflexions sur la critique, Gallimard, 1939, p. 213. 
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about them. Is not the same true of the various art groups? A diligent 
search through the available writings of Villemain, Nisard, Cuvillier- 
Fleury, Sacy, Janin, Labitte, Vitet, Ampére, Mazade, Chasles, Paul de 
Saint-Victor and Magnin, reveals a significant lack of reference to the 
subjects and the writers in which and whom we are interested. The 
search is admittedly incomplete, but it suggests very strongly that the 
“dragons de la plume” whom the author of Mademoiselle de Maupin 
attacked so savagely in his preface of 1835 retaliated, wittingly or un- 
wittingly, with a conspiracy of silence which bore on many beside 
Gautier. In comparison with those who wrote of the esthetic move- 
ment only to condemn or wrote of it not at all, Sainte-Beuve’s treat- 
ment seems adequate indeed. 

Adequate from one point of view, distant and discreet from another 
—but from the author of the 1831 article on Diderot might we not 
have expected a bit more adequacy, and a bit less distance and discre- 
tion? 

In view of what he later wrote, one remark in Sainte-Beuve’s Diderot 
deserves special attention. Art, he said, should be the consolation of the 
artist. Did he not mean rather that it would be the consolation of 
Sainte-Beuve? We know how important consolation was to Sainte- 
Beuve the poet. Certainly it was not out of character that the author 
of the Consolations: should in time turn from asking art to solace the 
artist and ask it instead to solace the reader. Apparently the need for 
consolation long survived the “‘poéte mort jeune.” 

In 1854 he is violently repelled by his reading of La Chartreuse de 
Parme: “‘Au sortir de cette lecture, j’ai besoin de lire quelque roman 
tout simple et tout uni, d’une bonne et large nature humaine .. .’’*4 
He adds that the antidote would be the “raison . . . émotion saine . . . 
simplicité véritable ...”’ of Walter Scott, Manzoni, or Xavier de 
Maistre! 

In 1857 one detects the same note in his criticism of Madame Bovary. 
The book is harsh, one to be read after seeing a Dumas fils play or 
between two articles of Taine. He finds himself amid a generation of 
anatomists and physiologists, with whom, one gathers, he is not entirely 
at ease.*° 

A year later, apropos of Fanny, we find him suggesting that to a 
number of readers, the more violent aspects of Feydeau’s novel are 
pénibles.*® And in 1866, with reference to the Goncourts, he protests 

44. Lundis, 1x, 337. 


45. Lundis, xi, 363. 
46. Lundis, xiv, 177. 
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that it is vain to be an artist if thereby one loses from one’s work the es- 
sentially human elements—if there is nothing in the work to “‘racheter”’ 
and “‘consoler.”” He adds in a footnote that he may as well confess a 
personal peculiarity: ‘“‘J’aime ce qui est agréable.”’ 4” 

Indeed, if consolation was so important to the critic, it is not diffi- 
cult to see why he would find many of the new writers not entirely 
to his liking. Try as he might to be aware of, and hospitable to, the 
new modes in literature, he remained in this respect at least a man of 
his own—earlier—day. Judge as well as accomplice of the Romantics 
he was indeed. But when in their turn he judged the successors of the 
Romantics, he did not put aside the whole of his old Romantic char- 
acter. We have agreed that in spite of his early pronouncement regard- 
ing art he did not give the new movement the support which might 
have been expected of him. Our whole excuse for reviving an old dis- 
cussion is that, even so, Sainte-Beuve’s performance certainly does not 
suffer by comparison with that of those of his contemporaries whose 
situations were analogous to his—and that this is especially significant 
in view of the fact that however much he may have sympathized with 
the aspirations of the members of the esthetic movement, their art 
failed to furnish him what his own art had long since ceased to provide. 


W. M. Frouock 
Columbia University 


47. Nouveaux Lundis, x, 403. Cf. p. 401: “... Ils ne craignent pas la crudité quand il le 
faut. Tres bien, passe encore! Mais ne la recherchent-ils point parfois? N’isolent-ils point 
comme 4 plaisir ce qui est extréme et pénible dans l’impression causée, ce qui est exclusive- 
ment vrai d’une vérité triste, nue, affreuse? ...”’ 





JORGE ISAACS’ LIBRARY: 
LIGHT ON TWO MARIA PROBLEMS 





THE APPENDED CATALOGUE Of Isaacs’ library is an important document 
of which the critics of Isaacs and the historians of Colombian literature 
appear to have had no knowledge. Besides providing at least a partial 
answer to the question of Isaacs’ literary education,? the Catalogue 
throws light on two still unsolved problems connected with Maria: 
the import of the inventory of the books® in the library of Efrain, the 
hero of Maria whose identity with Jorge Isaacs is transparent, and the 
influence of Paul et Virginie on Isaacs’ novel. 

A comparison of the Catalogue with references and allusions to 
books in Maria and in the Poesias completas makes it clear that at one 
time or another Isaacs’ library must have been considerably larger 
than the collection preserved after his death. The following citations 
indicate works that will have to be taken into account in any attempted 
reconstruction of his complete library or of the books accessible to him, 
whether his own or not, and of his literary education as a whole: Maria, 
Byron (p. 44),‘ Buffon (p. 72), Telemachus (p. 76), French dramas 
of “grandes pasiones”’ (p. 160), Imitacién de la Virgen (p. 162), Diario 
de Napoleén—one of his father’s favorite books—(p. 226), the historian 
Cesare Canti (pp. 241, 243, 277), the geographer Conrad Malte-Brun 
(p. 243); Poestas, Victor Hugo (p. 68), Nuiiez de Arce (pp. 103-104), 
Thomas Moore (pp. 202-203). To these must be added Plutarch, “el 
ultimo y mas amado maestro de mi vida,” and Caesar’s Commentaries.® 
Both here and in the Catalogue are seen the roving intellectual curiosity 
and the dispersion of interest over many fields which are evident through- 
out Isaacs’ career. Isaacs was, in reality, a wanderer all his life, physi- 
cally as well as intellectually. His political activities, his economic 

1. I am deeply indebted to my friend, Dr. Emilio Robledo, the distinguished Colombian 
scholar and educator, for his kindness in securing the Catalogue for me. 

2. Cf. Francisco Sosa, Escritores y poetas sud-americanos, México, Oficina Tip. de la Secre- 
taria de Fomento, 1890, p. 221: “‘Cual haya sido la educacidn literaria que Jorge Isaacs 
recibid, cosa es de que no podemos afirmar nada.” 

3. Maria, Paris, Garnier, nueva edicién, n. d., pp. 117-118. 

4. The edition of Maria referred to is the nueva edicién, Garnier, n. d. The Poestas, men- 
tioned below, is the Poesias completas de Jorge Isaacs in the Coleccién de Escritores Americanos 
(dirigida por Ventura Garcia Calderén), Barcelona, Maucci, n. d. 


5. Mario Carvajal, Vida y pasién de Jorge Isaacs, Santiago, Ercilla, 1937, p. 111: quotation 
from a letter of Isaacs to a friend. 
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difficulties, and his constant worries in his later years about the well- 
being of his family kept him moving about restlessly, and his rather 
visionary, quixotic nature, his sensitive Hebraism,* and his indomitable 
ambition were without question responsible in large part for his intel- 
lectual and spiritual restlessness. 

In one respect, however, prominent critics decline to see any waver- 
ing or instability in Isaacs. His romanticism was, in their opinion, firm, 
consistent, and enduring. “En él,” observes Carvajal, ‘““el romanticismo, 
con todos sus vicios y virtudes, es forma y realidad. Como poeta y 
como hombre, Isaacs es el romantico perfecto.”’? Equally positive on 
the score of Isaacs’ essential romanticism is Don Baldomero Sanin 
Cano: 


Isaacs tuvo cuidado de dejar testimonio de sus gustos literarios, como si hu- 
biera temido que la sensibilidad manifiesta a borbotones o en suaves hilos 
cristalinos en su tomo de poesias y en su novela no nos hubieran de decir a las 
claras que era un romantico empedernido.® 


That there is no necessary opposition between a writer’s intellectual 
and spiritual restlessness and his romantic temperament or bent is 
obvious. Either may be the cause or the result of the other. Neverthe- 
less, in the case of Isaacs, an analysis of his best-known work, Maria, 
generally held to be a shining example of his romanticism, together 
with a study of the catalogue of his library demonstrates that his 
romanticism was by no means pure and perfect and that any desire 
that he may have had to leave tangible evidence of a steadfast and undi- 
vided allegiance to romanticism has been frustrated to a considerable 
extent by the very testimony in Maria which, in the opinion of Sanin 
Cano, proclaims him a “‘romantico empedernido.” 

The books that reveal Isaacs’ literary tastes are, according to the 
eminent Colombian critic, those found in the inventory of Efrain’s 
books taken by Carlos, the former school-fellow and present rival of 
Efrain for the hand of Maria, in his friend’s room. In each and every 
book mentioned, Don Baldomero discovers a separate trait of romanti- 
cism and in the list in its entirety a skilfully arranged compendium of 
the whole romantic movement.® “En verdad,” he concludes, “no hubo 


6. Cf. Poesias completas de Jorge Isaacs, Barcelona, Maucci, n. d., p. 158: 


y yo con mi ambicion pobre y proscrito, 
de mi raza infeliz purgo el delito. (In “‘Rio Moro.’’) 


7. Carvajal, op. cit., p. 82. Cf. Augusto Arias Robalino, Jorge Isaacs y su “Maria,” Quito, 
Imp. de la Universidad Central, 1937, pp. 11-12, on the romanticism of Maria. 

8. “Estudio preliminar”’ to the Poesias completas de Jorge Isaacs, p. 32. 

9. The list given by Sanin Cano is an incomplete one. It includes the Bible, Chateaubriand, 
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lista de libros mejor calificada para poner de relieve las proclividades 
literarias de un novelista o un poeta.” 

The inferences drawn by Sanin Cano, though seemingly justified in 
part by the particular group of books selected by him from the inven- 
tory in Maria, lose much of their force through the omission of the 
other books named by Carlos and especially because of the inappli- 
cability of the romantic thesis to many of the works mentioned in Sanin’s 
admirable study. The possession of the Bible can scarcely be inter- 
preted as a romantic gesture in favor of the “‘suplantacién de la mitologia 
clasica por las divinidades hebraica y cristiana”; the reading of Cer- 
vantes’ timeless masterpiece, even though the Quijote “antepone la 
imaginaci6n al razonamiento ni mas ni menos que la Sefiora Stael,”’ is 
no sure sign of romantic leanings, if by “‘romantic’”’ is meant, as Sanin 
Cano appears to wish to have the term understood, that which is char- 
acteristic of the Romantic Schools of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries; Blair’s Lectures, steeped in humanism with emphasis on clas- 
sical culture, shows no marked romantic bias; and obviously Frayssinous, 
Ségur, and Tocqueville, none of whom is allotted a place in Sanin’s 
selection, were unlikely to have influenced Isaacs in the direction of 
romanticism. As for Cortés—assuming that Hernan Cortés can by 
any construction of the text be referred to—it is doubtful that his 
Cartas relaciones or anything else that might have been written by him 
could have furnished “el anjeo para volver a la naturaleza con los héroes 
de Chateaubriand.” 

An altogether different appraisal of the inventory in Maria, though 
less satisfying from the standpoint of theoretical conjectures regarding 
Isaacs’ literary affiliations, is suggested by an examination of the 
Catalogue. 

Of the writers and volumes mentioned by Carlos, five are repre- 
sented in the Catalogue. These are La Biblia (La Sagrada Biblia), Teatro 
espanol (El tesoro del teatro espanol), Chateaubriand (E/ genio del cris- 
tianismo), Shakespeare, and Tocqueville’s La democracia en América. 
One of Blair’s works, Lecciones sobre la retérica y las bellas artes, and one 
of Ségur’s, Galeria moral y politica, are in the Catalogue and may be 





Shakespeare, Blair, Calderén, Cervantes, and Hernan Cortés. It fails to mention Frayssinous, 
“Cristo ante el siglo,” Gramética inglesa, the Teatro espattiol, Tocqueville's Democracia en 
América, and Ségur. Moreover, “Cortés” is plainly not Hernan Cortés. The passage reads: 
—“Cortés,” continud; ¢Conquista de Méjico? 
—No; e€s otra cosa. 


The “episode of the books” here under discussion is to be found in the Garnier edition of 
Maria, already mentioned, pp. 117-118. 
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presumed to be the books seen by Carlos. Calderén—unless his name 
occurs on one of the volumes of the Tesoro del teatro espatol—Frays- 
sinous, ‘“‘Cristo ante el siglo,” Don Quijote, the Gramética inglesa, and 
Cortés are missing. That Don Quijote must once have belonged to 
Isaacs’ library is practically certain. Any respectable Spanish library 
would hardly be without it.1° The Gramética inglesa should also, in 
view of Isaacs’ family ties with England and his interest in the English 
language, have been there." Since the Maria list and the Catalogue cor- 
respond so closely, it requires no great stretch of the imagination to 
conclude that the works now missing from the Catalogue were in 
Isaacs’ library at the time when Carlos made his cursory fiscalizacién of 
Efrain’s bookshelves. 

Opinions may differ as to the reason for Isaacs’ choice of authors 
and books for the discussion between Efrain and Carlos in Maria. To 
Sanin Cano they imply a desire on the part of Isaacs to show unmistak- 
ably his alignment with the romanticists. To the majority of readers 
they will seem rather to have been selected for the purpose of displaying 
Carlos’ smugness, self-satisfaction, and bourgeois attitude toward in- 
tellectual and humanistic matters and, perhaps, of suggesting Efrain’s 
(i.e., Isaacs’) broad culture, familiarity with foreign languages, and 
poetical talent—a suggestion, it may added, perfectly in accord with 
Isaacs’ not too thinly disguised habit of picturing himself vicariously as 
a superior being whether in culture or at love-making, flirting,” verse- 
writing, or marksmanship. A third possibility is that the books in 
question were Isaacs’ own favorites, as well as Efrain’s, at a certain 
period and that Isaacs wanted to hand down this realistic, autobio- 
graphical detail along with the many other facts relating to his life of 
which he made Maria the depository.” Similar elements, not at all in- 


10. Efrain’s statement to the effect that the authors named by Carlos were his “autores 
predilectos” and his quickness in avenging the slight to Don Quijote may readily be accepted 
as representing Isaacs’ own feelings. Cf. Maria, Garnier, nueva edicién, pp. 117 and 126. 
The absence of Don Quijote and other works that seem to have formed a part of Isaacs’ library 
at one time may be due either to their having passed into the hands of relatives or friends or 
to losses occasioned by his changes of residence. 

11. Although, as Carvajal, op. cit., p. 152, proves, Isaacs never set foot in England—con- 
trary to the general belief encouraged by a bit of fiction in Maria—his lifelong devotion to 
English is well established. The testimony of the Catalogue on this point is conclusive. Among 
English writers, Macaulay appears especially to have appealed to him. 

12. Cf. the delightful colloquy between Efrain and Salomé. 

13. The autobiographical character of Maria has, of course, often been taken too literally. 
That Isaacs never saw England has already been mentioned (note 11). Many of the incidents 
in the novel, some of which are vital to the story as such, are fictitious. Nevertheless, auto- 
biographical details play a significant réle in investing Maria with an air of faithful reality 
and are usually—though not always—exact. 
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dispensable to the story of Efrain and Maria but of considerable real- 
istic and autobiographical significance, abound in Maria. Critics who 
have objected to some of these accessory or extraneous details’ in 
Maria, the novel, have failed to take into account Maria, the auto- 
biography. Only the combined fictional, or idealistic, and autobio- 
graphical attitude of Isaacs toward his work can satisfactorily explain 
the structure and th spirit of Maria which, though of only average 
caliber as a product of the imagination, approximates genius in the 
fusion of lyrical emotion with a sincere, simple, unforced realism. 

The testimony offered by the Catalogue on another moot point in 
Maria, though negative, is interesting and possibly valuable. The ab- 
sence of Bernardin de Saint-Pierre’s Paul et Virginie from the Catalogue 
may, taken in conjunction with other facts, be of sufficient moment to 
warrant the raising of the question as to the supposed influence of 
Paul et Virginie on Maria. 

The conviction that Paul et Virginie was a capital factor in the creation 
of Maria is nearly universal. When not advanced as one of the chief 
sources of inspiration of Maria, Paul et Virginie is almost always re- 
called, as by a kind of reflex action, by critics dealing with Isaacs’ 
novel.!® Yet nothing in Isaacs’ published works, with the exception of 
the critics’ assumption of the imitation or adaptation in Maria, justifies 
the popular opinion that Isaacs was acquainted with Paul et Virginie 
and was deeply influenced by it. Sanin Cano, it is true, intimates that 
Isaacs has not been entirely frank in failing to include the French novel 
among Efrain’s books!’”—and it seems, indeed, well-nigh impossible 
that Isaacs should not have read it and owned a copy of it. Nevertheless, 
while Sanin may be inferentially correct in suggesting that Isaacs must 
have known Paul et Virginie, the actual facts as they stand today are 

14. Cf. Sosa, op. cit., pp. 231-232. 

15. Isaacs’ most judicious critic and his earliest biographer, José Maria Vergara y Ver- 
gara, saw at once the fundamental realism of Maria: “Es la prosa de la vida vista con el lente 
de la poesia; es la naturaleza y la sociedad traducidas por un castizo y habil traductor. Maria 
es un idilio, un canto del hogar; una crénica casera, un conjunto de escenas dichosas y tristes, 
habilmente descritas” (“‘Juicio critico,” published as an introduction to the first edition of 
Maria, 1867). 

16. Cf. Vergara y Vergara, “Juicio critico,” in Maria, Garnier, nueva edicién, n. d., pp. 
3-4; Ignacio M. Altamirano, quoted, ibid., pp. 416-417; Guillermo Prieto, quoted, ibid., p. 
420; Fernando de la Vega, in “Un monumento a Isaacs,” Seleccién Samper Ortega de la literatura 
colombiana, Bogota, vol. 56, tercera edicién, p. 35; Francisco Sosa, op. cit., pp. 230-235; 
Antonio Gémez Restrepo, quoted in Historia de Ja literatura colombiana, by José J. Ortega 
Torres, Bogota, 1935, p. 245; Julio Cejador y Frauca, Historia de la lengua y literatura cas- 
tellana, vit (1918), 408; Baldomero Sanin Cano, op. cit., p. 33. 

17. Op. cit., p. 33: “Habria sido demasiado candor incluir en esa enumeracién la novela de 
Bernardin de Saint-Pierre. No debemos refirle al autor por esta omisién: los hechos hablaban 
muy claro.” 
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that Isaacs did not mention Bernardin de Saint-Pierre’s novel in the in- 
ventory in Maria, that he has not mentioned it elsewhere, that the book 
is not in the Catalogue, that Isaacs has nowhere in his works any refer- 
ences, whether direct or indirect, to characters, scenes, or incidents 
described in Paul et Virginie, and that no convincing parallel can be 
drawn between the two novels.'* Furthermore, any desire that Isaacs 
may have had of suppressing evidence of the influence of Paul et Virginie 
on Maria is entirely incompatible with the frankness and admiration 
with which he speaks of Atala, to which he was heavily indebted, with 
the presence in the Catalogue of Manon Lescaut, to which Maria may 
be considered with some reason a conscious antithesis in many ways, 
and with the various references to Cantt’s Storia Universale, to which 
he appears to have owed the inspiration for the moving episode of Nay 
and Sinar. Why Isaacs should have disclosed without hesitation some 
of the sources of his work and withheld acknowledgment from Paul et 
Virginie is incomprehensible unless he felt, because of the transparency 
of his indebtedness, as hinted by Sanin Cano, that such acknowledg- 
ment was superfluous. This charitable assumption still does not explain 
the total lack of references or allusions to Paul et Virginie in his pub- 
lished work, provided he was familiar with it, since he was in the 
habit of recalling books that had impressed him and authors in whom 
he was interested. Above all, the complete absence of specific similari- 
ties in Paul et Virginie and Maria arouses curiosity as to what the 
majority of the critics can have based their judgment upon in asserting 
or suggesting Isaacs’ debt to Bernardin de Saint-Pierre.'® 


2. 


For convenience of consultation, the catalogue of Isaacs’ library has 
here been arranged under various heads, showing at a glance Isaacs’ 
literary interests and the wide range of his reading. In the divisions of 
geography, geology, history, etc., there is illuminating information 


18. Vergara y Vergara, in his “Juicio critico,” 9p. cit., pp. 3-4, points out the many and 
great differences between Paul et Virginie and Maria and mentions as the only resemblance 
the fact that both belong to the “género sentimental.” It may not be inappropriate to remark 
that Lanson’s concise summary of Paul et Virginie, in his Histoire de la littérature francaise, 
22° édition, pp. 831-832, could scarcely be applied to Maria: ‘‘Nul enjolivement, pas d’ esprit, 
pas d’intrigue, pas de peinture de moeurs. Une promenade de Paul et Virginie, une averse 
torrentielle, la crise du départ, la tempéte od se perd le Saint-Géran: voila les événements et 
les ressorts de |’action.” 

19. As a matter of fact, for Justo Sierra the resemblance of the tragic story of Efrain and 
Maria to some other tragic love story evokes, not the tale of Paul and Virginie, but the drama 
of Romeo and Juliet (cf. Maria, Garnier, nueva edicién, Apéndice, pp. 427-429). No doubt 
similarities between Maria and a number of other well known love stories could as easily be 
established as between Maria and Paul et Virginie. 
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about Isaacs’ life and his intellectual pursuits. The Catalogue supple- 
ments in an objective way the critical and biographical studies of Isaacs 
and, as a matter of fact, offers a better picture of the real Isaacs, the 
stages in his mental life, and the multiplicity of his interests than the 
majority of sketches of a biographical character written on him.?° 

The books dealing with literature have been classified so as to bring 
out more plainly the types of literary reading done by Isaacs. In view 
of the popular notion that Isaacs was closely associated with the 
Romantic School, it may be worth while noticing that very few of the 
literary works in the Catalogue are by romantic writers or of the 
romantic period. Though this fact cannot be considered conclusive, since 
the Catalogue is, after all, only a partial list of Isaacs’ books, it may in 
the absence of other evidence be taken at its face value at present. The 
references and allusions to authors and books given at the beginning ot 
this paper strengthen the assumption that Isaacs’ literary inclinations 
were not specifically nor even strongly romantic. 

A number of the works listed in the Catalogue are of a later period 
than Maria or the Poesias. 

The “miscellaneous”’ class contains works that either do not fit easily 
into the main divisions or are unknown to the present writer.” 


THE CATALOGUE 


I. LITERATURE 


Prose fiction: Chateaubriand, El genio del cristianismo; Galdés, La de 
Bringas; Galdos, El doctor Centeno; Granville, Viajes de Gulliver a diversos 
paises remotos; \sla, Gil Blas; Antonio Mora, Salambo (apparently a 
translation of Flaubert’s novel); Pereda, Sotileza; l’abbé Prévost, His- 
toria de Mariquita de Liscaut (sic)—traduccién de Angel Rumeral; Julio 
Verne, Maese Zacarias; Julio Verne, Veinte mil leguas de viaje submarino. 

Drama: Constancio Franco V., Dramas; Medardo Rivas, La Pola; 
José M. Samper, Un drama intimo; Shakespeare, Obras; Tesoro del 
teatro espanol desde su origen. 


20. Cf. Carvajal, op. cit., p. 33: “Esta atin sin escribir la biografia de Isaacs. Se le ha leido 
y lee mucho, no sdélo en los paises de lengua castellana, sino en numerosas y no siempre buenas 
traducciones. Su nombre es una categoria universal. Hace ya mas de medio siglo su gloria fulge 
en todos los horizontes del espiritu. Mas, poco o nada se sabe de su vida inquieta y azarosa, 
durante la que fué, alternativamente, poeta, novelista, escritor politico, tribuno popular, 
funcionario, guerrero, revolucionario, agricultor, pastor, comerciante, explorador industrial, 
agente consular de su patria en el extranjero.” On all the last-named activities, the Catalogue 
throws some light. 

21. Mistakes will doubtless be found below in the classification of some books as well as 
in the wording of a number of titles. However, it is hoped that no great harm will result so 


long as the primary aim of analyzing Isaacs’ reading has been presented with substantial 
fidelity. 
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Poetry: Coleccién de autores portugueses: Luis de Camoens; Luis de 
Camoens, De los Lusiadas; Luis de Camoens, Poesias selectas; Miguel 
Antonio Caro, Obras de Virgilio, traducidas en versos castellanos; Carlos 
Guido y Spano, Hojas al viento; (?), La lira nueva; Saludo al natalicio de 
la patria: Fantasias de Bruno Maldonado Meléndez; Carlos W alquer Mar- 
tinez, Poesias; José Joaquin de Mora, Leyendas espanolas; (?), Poestas 
selectas castellanas desde el tiempo de Juan de Mena hasta nuestros dias; 
Manuel José Quintana, Tesoro del Parnaso espanol; Jacinto Verdaguer, 
La Atléntida. 

Collections: Biblioteca universal, coleccién de los mejores autores antiguos y 
modernos; Juan de Castellanos (in Biblioteca de autores espanoles); Colec- 
cién de los mejores autores espanoles; Larra, Obras completas de Figaro; R. 
Vanegas, Misceldnea hispano-americana de ciencias, literatura y artes. 

Literary history and criticism, lexicology, etc.: Real Academia Es- 
pafiola, Gramtica castellana; Roque Barcia, Sinénimos castellanos; Hugo 
Blair, Lecciones sobre la retérica y las bellas letras; Rafael Celedén, Gra- 
matica, catecismo y vocabulario de la lengua goagira; Josef Gomez Hermo- 
silla, Arte de hablar en prosa y en verso; Macaulay, Estudios criticos; Ma- 
caulay, Estudios literarios; Rafael Merchan, Estudios criticos; Juan de 
Pefialver, Diccionario de la rima; Roemers Poliglot; Juan Valera, Apuntes 
sobre el nuevo arte de escribir novelas; Mariano Velazquez de la Cadena, 
Pronouncing Dictionary of the Spanish and English Languages; José M. 
Vergara y Vergara, Historia de la literatura en Nueva Granada. 


2. NATURAL SCIENCES 


Geography: Antonio de Alcedo, Diccionario geografico histérico de las 
Indias Occidentales 0 América; Sergio Arboleda, Rudimentos de geografia, 
cronologia e historia; F. D. Ayones, Dictionnaire géographique; Joaquin 
Esguerra O., Diccionario geografico de los EE. UU. de Colombia; T. C.de 
Mosquera, Geografia general; T. C. de Mosquera, Compendio de geo- 
grafia general, politica, fisica y especial de los Estados Unidos de Colombia; 
Felipe Pérez, Geografia fisica y politica del Estado del Cauca; A. Pissis, 
Atlas de la geografia fisica de la Repiublica de Chile; A. Pissis, Geografia 
fisica de la Republica de Chile; José Nicolas de la Rosa, Floresta de Santa 
Marta; Manuel Uribe Angel, Geografia general y compendio histérico del 
Estado de Antioquia en Colombia; (?), Voyage a la Sierra Nevada de Sainte 
Marthe. 

Geology: Nérée Boubée, Géologie; José Landerer, Principios de 
geologia y paleontologia; Lyell, Principes de géologie; S. Meunier, Géologie; 
Antonio Orio and Tomas Andrés Montalvo, Elementos de mineralogta; 
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(?), Pictorial Atlas of Fossil Remains; (?), Yacimientos hulleros de las 
provincias de Padilla, Santa Marta y la Goagira. 

Natural history: M. Boussengault (J.-B. Boussingault?), Viajes 
cientificos a los Andes ecuatoriales; Humboldt, Cuadros de la naturaleza; 
José Monlaux, Compendio de historia natural; (?), El Orinoco Ilustrado 
(historia natural, civil y geogréfica de este gran rio). 


3. HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


Joaquin Acosta, Compendio histérico del descubrimiento y colonizacién 
de la Nueva Granada en el siglo XVI; Miguel Luis Amunategui, Vida de 
D. Andrés Bello; Ramon Aspuria, Biografias de hombres notables de 
Hispano-América; Emilio Castelar, La civilizacién en los cinco primeros 
siglos del cristianismo; Emilio Castelar, Recuerdos de Italia; Juan de Cas- 
tellanos, Historia del Nuevo Reino de Granada; J. V. Lastarria, La 
América; Miguel Lobo, Historia general de las antiguas colonias hispano- 
americanas; Lubbock, Origenes de la civilizacién; Macaulay, Estudios 
biograficos; Macaulay, Estudios histéricos; Juan Ignacio Molina, Com- 
pendio de la historia geogréfica, natural y civil del Reino de Chile (escrito en 
italiano); (?), Noticias historiales de las conquistas de tierra firme en las 
Indias Occidentales; V enancio Ortiz, Historia de la revolucién del 17 de abril 
de 1854; Plutarco, Las vidas paralelas (trans.? by Antonio Ranz Roma- 
nillos); Lucas F. Piedrahita, Conquistas del Nuevo Reino de Granada; José 
Antonio de Plaza, Memorias para la historia de la Nueva Granada; Quack- 
enbos, Historia de los EE. UU.; (?), Resetia histérica de los principales 
acontecimientos politicos de Cali; (?), Sitios de las cordilleras :y monumentos 
de los pueblos indigenas de América; Zamora, Historia de la Nueva Gra- 
nada; G. de Zorra, Le repiblica en América espanola. 


4. MORAL, SOCIAL, AND POLITICAL SUBJECTS 


Jeremias Bentham, Deontologia y ciencia de la moral; La Sagrada Biblia; 
José de Castro y Serrano, Cartas trascendentales; Chateaubriand, El genio 
del cristianismo; Anibal Galindo, Estudios econémicos y fiscales; Félix 
Gonzalez Rubio, El amigo de la humanidad; (?), Anales de la instruccién 
publica en los EE. UU. de Colombia; Las Casas, Obras; Macaulay, Dis- 
cursos parlamentarios; A. Montt, Ensayo sobre el gobierno en Europa; J. 
Abelardo Nufiez, Estudios sobre educacién moderna; Felipe Pérez, El 
doctrinalismo y la autoridad; Ségur, Galeria moral y politica; (?), Andlisis 
del socialismo; Tocqueville, La democracia en América; Carlos Vega Bel- 
grano, Pensamientos; Volney, Las ruinas de Palmira; Voltaire, La ley 
natural. 
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5. LEGISLATION 


Actas legislativas expedidas por el Congreso Nacional en 1858; Actos 
legislativos del Congreso de los EE. UU. de Colombia en 1866; Anuario 
estadistico de Colombia, 1875; N. Avellaneda, Memoria del Ministerio de 
Justicia, Culto e Instruccién Publica; Coleccién de tratados publicos, conven- 
ciones y declaraciones diplomdticas; Constitucién y leyes del estado soberano 
del Cauca; César Conto, Repertorio de la legislacién caucana desde 1857 
hasta 1869; Gaceta Judicial, estado soberano del Cauca (Ley 317); Leyes del 
Cauca; Leyes y decretos expedidos por el Congreso Constitucional de la Nueva 
Granada en el atio 1848; Leyes, decretos y actos legislativos expedidos por el 
Congreso Constitucional de la Nueva Granada en el aio 1851; Ley No. 59 de 
1.° de octubre de 1875; Memoria del secretario de gobierno dirigida al 
Presidente de la Unién para el Congreso de 1884; Pedro Quiroga, Legisla- 
cién y jurisprudencia de la educacién comin. 


6. MISCELLANEOUS 


Lucien N. Bwyse, El Canal de Panamé; Leén Hendoux, Tratado 
practico de molienda y panificacién; Antonio Julian, La Perma (sic) de la 
América; Adriano Paez, Revista latino-americana; Papel periddico ilus- 
trado, 1882 y 1883; Papel periddico ilustrado, 1883 y 1884; (?), Peregri- 
nacion de Alpha; Aristides Rojas, Muestra de una obra inédita. 

J. WarsHaw 


University of Missouri 





NOTES SUR QUELQUES POEMES 
DE BAUDELAIRE 





L IRREPARABLE 


LorsQuE CE POEME parut dans La Revue des Deux Mondes, en juin 1855, 
il était adressé “A la Belle aux cheveux d’or.” C’était reconnaitre comme 
inspiratrice de ces vers l’actrice Marie Daubrun, de son vrai nom Brunaud 
ou Brunod, qui avait tenu le réle principal dans la féerie précisément 
intitulée La Belle aux cheveux d'or. Cette piéce, dont le sujet était libre- 
ment emprunté au conte de méme nom de Mme d’Aulnoy, fut jouée 
pour la premiére fois non, comme on va le répétant, en 1853, mais en 
1847, le 18 aoit.' Les représentations se poursuivirent (avec quelques 
interruptions au début de 1848) jusqu’au 22 février 1848. Les 30 juillet, 
13 et 10 aout de la méme année, on redonna le premier acte. Par la 
suite, la piéce ne fut jamais reprise, ainsi que je m’en suis assuré en 
consultant l’annonce des spectacles dans les journaux. 

Les deux derniéres strophes contiennent plusieurs allusions 4 des 
détails de la représentation. Les mots: “‘un étre qui n’était que lumiére, 
or et gaze,” “‘l’étre aux ailes de gaze,” évoquent une image de Marie 
Daubrun dans le réle de la princesse Rosalinde. L’actrice portait un 
somptueux costume composé d’une robe de satin blanc rose et d’une 
tunique bleu ciel rehaussée de broderies d’or. Partant d’une couronne 
princiére en or, un voile de gaze encadrait les cheveux. De longues 
manches de gaze, assez semblables a des ailes, descendaient le long des 
bras.” 

Les mots: “‘terrasser |’énorme Satan’’ résument certains incidents 
de l’intrigue. La princesse Rosalinde était en butte aux machinations du 
conseiller Sombre-Accueil, magicien puissant qui commandait a une 
légion de diables, lui-méme “‘démon déchu” (Acte 1, 1° Tableau, 
sc. i). La princesse triomphait, comme il sied, des attaques de ce per- 
sonnage et de ses aides sataniques. 


1. La plaquette, vendue lors des représentations, avait pour titre: La Belle aux cheveux d'or. 
Féerie en quatre actes et dix-huit tableaux par MM. Coignard fréres. Représentée pour la 
premiére fois 4 Paris, sur le théatre de la Porte-Saint-Martin, le 18 aodt 1847. 

La mise en scéne était particulitrement soignée. I] y avait dix-huit décors, les 1°, 2°, 7°, 
8°, g®, 12°, 13°, 14° et 18° de Devoir; les 4°, 5%, 10°, 11° et 16° de Ciceri et Rubé; les 3°, 6° 
et 15° de Cambon et Thierry; le 17° de Riviére. Musique de Pilati. Danses de Ragaine. 
Costumes dessinés par Alf. Albert. Machines d’Aug. Marie. 

2. Cf. le portrait de Marie Daubrun, dans le costume de la Belle aux cheveux d'or, Galerie 
dramat.jue, Théatre de la Porte-Saint-Martin, Paris, Maison Martinet, Hautecceur fréres, 
rue du Coq, 15. 
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‘Les vers: 
Paiw... 
Une fée allumer dans un ciel infernal 
Une miraculeuse aurore, 


se rapportent 4 un autre incident de la piéce. A l’acte n (8° Tableau, sc. 
ii), le prince Avenant ayant remarqué que la nuit tombait, Rosalinde 
lui répond: “‘Rassurez-vous, Prince, nous allons sortir de ces ténébres.”’ 
Elle fait un signe 4 son page Emilio, lequel s’écrie: “Que la ville soit 
illuminée 4 l’instant. La reine le veut.’’ ‘““Immédiatement,” dit l’indica- 
tion scénique, “‘les places, les palais, toute la ville présente le spectacle 
d’une illumination générale.” 

Il faut remarquer qu’en se servant du mot “fée” pour désigner la 
princesse Rosalinde, Baudelaire a commis une inexactitude. Les seuls 
personnages répondant 4 ce nom sont la Fée des roseaux et la Fée du 
désert, l’une favorable, l’autre hostile 4 la princesse. Cette erreur est 
intéressante. Baudelaire a lui-méme remarqué® qu’il avait “‘la détesta- 
ble habitude de souffrir au spectacle et méme de ne pas comprendre 
les piéces.”” Nous avons ici un exemple de ces distractions ou, bien 
souvent sans doute, l’on pourrait discerner |’origine de certaines images 
et “correspondances”’ baudelairiennes. Par un glissement de son atten- 
tion le poéte a substitué l’idée qu’il se faisait de l’actrice au rédle qu'elle 
avait réellement tenu dans la piéce. Dans ce cas, la confusion devait d’ail- 
leurs étre facile, puisqu’un chroniqueur dramatique de |’époque a commis 
la méme erreur. Rendant compte de la représentation de La Belle aux 
cheveux d'or, dans le N° 34 du Tintamarre (22-28 aout 1847), il déclare: 
“Mile Daubrun est fort jolie dans le rdle de la fée: elle a été la Belle 
aux cheveux d’or.” 

I] faut sans doute voir un autre souvenir de la piéce dans les vers 26- 
30: 

L’Espérance qui brille aux carreaux de [ Auberge 
Est soufflée, est morte a jamais! 

Sans lune et sans rayons trouver on l'on héberge 
Les martyrs d'un chemin mauvais! 

—Le Diable a tout éteint aux carreaux de Auberge. 


A l’acte tv, 10° Tableau, la princesse est livrée au magicien par Walla, 
la Fée du désert. Laissée seule un instant, elle décide de s’enfuir, et 
partant a l’aventure, elle apergoit une “habitation dont les vitraux sont 
éclairés.”’ “‘Dirigeons-nous de ce cété,”’ dit-elle, “peut-étre trouverons- 
nous un asile pour la nuit.”” Or, cette habitation est le Manoir des dé- 


3. Lettre 4 Vacquerie, dans Lettres 1841-1866, p. 316. 
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mons. Ceux-ci, sous divers déguisements, regoivent la princesse. Bien 
qu'elle soit pleine d’appréhensions, Rosalinde se déshabille et s’endort. 
Les diables envahissent alors la chambre et éteignent les bougies. Le 
tonnerre gronde. La princesse s’éveille en sursaut et s’écrie: “Quelle 
obscurité! Qui donc a éteint les lumiéres?”’ 

Cette scéne, 4 tout le moins, nous permet d’interpréter le mot “souf- 
flée”’, qui n’est guére compréhensible ainsi appliqué a l’Espérance. Quand 
il écrivait ces vers, Baudelaire avait évidemment dans I’esprit la vision 
de ces démons soufflant les bougies, et ce geste malicieux, qui n’avait pas 
grande signification dans la piéce, a pris dans son imagination la valeur 
d’un symbole, applicable 4 son propre cas, figurant |’extinction de toute 
espérance.* 

L’auteur des Fleurs du mal fréquentait les théatres et bien des images 
deviendraient claires si nous avions une connaissance plus étendue des 
pieces qu’il a vu jouer. N’a-t-il pas, en effet, attiré lui-méme notre 
attention sur cette source d’inspiration, quand il a écrit, dans son 
“Salon de 1849”: “Je préfére contempler quelques décors de théatre, 
ou je trouve artistement exprimés et tragiquement concentrés mes réves 
les plus chers?’’® 


A UNE MADONE: EX-VOTO DANS LE GOUT ESPAGNOL 


Prarond a rapporté que, vers 1842-1845, toutes les fois que Baudelaire 
entrait au Louvre, il s’arrétait de préférence dans la salle des Espagnols.* 
Dans le goiit des maitres de cette école pour les scénes de torture et de 
martyre, parfois étrangement combiné 4 une recherche d’effets “ga- 
lants,” Baudelaire retrouvait quelque chose qui le confirmait dans son 
idée de l'amour “torture ou opération chirurgicale,”’—cruauté et vo- 
lupté étant pour lui des “‘sensations identiques.’’® I] loua, par exemple, la 
“Vision de Sainte-Thérése,” tableau de Louis de Planet, parce qu’il 
voyait dans la fagon dont le peintre a représenté la sainte “‘s’affaissant, 


4. Un procédé dramatique, fréquent 4 I’époque, pour annoncer la présence ou |’approche 
du Diable (procédé d’ailleurs fondé sur une superstition), consistait 4 faire s’éteindre 
mystérieusement une bougie ou une lampe sur la scéne. 

5. Cuvres completes, éd. J. Crépet, Curiosités esthétiques, p. 345. 

6. Cet intérét pour la salle espagnole se manifeste encore en 1855, époque ot Baudelaire 
écrit 4 Ancelle (le 21 décembre): “Je cherche partout un livret des Musées royaux . . . qui 
contienne les musées espagnol et Standish” (Lettres 1841-1866, p. 79). Cette collection fut 
par la suite rendue 4 la famille d’Orléans, 4 qui elle appartenait. Elle est aujourd’ hui dispersée. 
Cf. la lettre de Baudelaire 4 Thoré (Lettres 1841-1866, p. 362), ot il parle de “‘ce merveilleux 
Musée espagnol que la stupide République francaise, dans son respect abusif de la propriété, 
a rendu aux princes d’Orléans.” 

7. Fusées, iii. 

8. Ibid., xliii. Il a dit encore: “L’Espagne met dans la religion la férocité naturelle de 
l'amour” (Fusées, xviii). 
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tombant, palpitant, a |’attente du dard dont |’amour divin va la percer,” 
un “aspect de peinture espagnole et galante.’’® On trouve un écho de 
cette conception au vers 33 de ““A une Madone,” quand le poéte ex- 
prime son intention de “‘méler l'amour avec la barbarie.”’ 

L’emploi du mot “Ex-voto” dans le sous-titre, la description du 
manteau, “de fagon barbare, roide et lourd, et doublé de soupgon,” des 
beaux “‘souliers de satin” qui gardent l’empreinte du pied, la mention 
de |’‘‘autel souterrain”—c’est-a-dire situé dans une crypte—sur lequel 
est placée la Madone, “statue émerveillée,’”’—tous ces détails font sup- 
poser que Baudelaire avait dans l’esprit une de ces vierges sculptées, 
habillées de vétements réels et enrichis de pierres précieuses, dont la 
mode se répandit en Espagne au XVIIe siécle et se continua jusqu’au 
X1Xe.! 

Mais avec cette image premiére se sont combinées d’autres repré- 
sentations de la Vierge qui, bien que fréquentes en Espagne, ne sont 
pas spécialement espagnoles. La lune d’argent qui doit servir de marche- 
pied a la Madone est l’attribut distinctif de I’Immaculée-Conception: 
selon cette tradition, qui a fourni |’un des sujets les plus populaires de 
la peinture au XVIIe siécle, la Vierge se dresse soit sur une pleine lune, 
soit sur un croissant."! Quant au serpent que Baudelaire songe 4 mettre 
sous les pieds de sa Madone 4 la place de la lune, il apparait dans d’ autres 
images représentant, selon Isaie (x1, 1), l’écrasement du reptile, symbole 


du péché ou de Satan. Enfin, cette figure, déja passablement composite, 
s’est compliquée, vers la fin du poéme, d’un autre motif de l’icono- 
graphie religieuse, celui de Notre-Dame-des-sept-douleurs, au sein 
percé de sept glaives, les “glaives triomphants” qui symbolisent les sept 
événements douloureux de la vie de Marie: la prédiction de Siméon 
(tuam ipsius animam pertransibit gladius), la fuite en Egypte, Jésus 


9. Curiosités esthétiques, éd. J. Crépet, p. 32. 

10. Sir Wm. Sterling, Annals of the Artists of Spain, p. 575. Cette mode pénétra dans le 
sud de la France. Un des exemples célébres de ces Vierges habillées est la Vierge noire, 
piéce rare de la basilique de Notre-Dame-du-Puy. Pendant son séjour 4 Dijon (décembre 
1849-janvier 1850) Baudelaire avait pu voir la fameuse Vierge conservée dans |’Eglise 
Notre-Dame. En tout cas il connaissait la description qu’en avait faite Aloysius Bertrand 
dans son Gaspard de la nuit: “La Vierge noire, la vierge des temps barbares, haute d’une 
coudée, 4 la tremblante couronne de fil d’or, 4 la robe raide d’empois et de perle, la vierge 
miraculeuse devant qui grésille une lampe d’argent ”’ (éd. Guégan, p. 20). Les mots soulignés 
ont laissé leur empreinte sur les phrases suivantes de Baudelaire: ““Avec mes vers polis, 
treillis d’un pur métal. ... Je ferai pour ta téte une énorme couronne,” “un manteau de 
facon barbare, roide,” “non de Perles brodé.”’ 

11. L’idée en avait été fournie par le texte du Cantique des Cantiques: “Electa ut sol, 
pulchra ut Luna,” et par le passage de l’Apocalypse (xu, 1) ot est décrite une femme vétue 
de soleil, ayant la lune sous les pieds et des étoiles sur la téte. Du temps de Baudelaire il y 
avait au Louvre deux représentations de |’Immaculée-Conception par Murillo, l'une acquise 
en 1817 et l’autre en 1852. 
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perdu et retrouvé dans le Temple, Jésus souffleté, Jésus crucifié, Jésus 
mort sur les genoux de sa mére, Jésus mis au tombeau. II semble que ce 
motif ait pris naissance dans les Flandres.’* De 14 il se répandit en 
France—une vierge aux sept glaives figure dans un vitrail de Brienne- 
la-Ville, dans l’Aube,“—et en Espagne, ot il devint particuli¢rement 
populaire a la fin du XVI siécle et pendant tout le XVII¢ siécle. C’est 
dans cette représentation que Baudelaire trouvait |’exemple le plus 
expressif de la “‘barbarie,” dite espagnole, qu’il voulait introduire dans 
son poéme. 

A ce sujet, toutefois, Baudelaire a apporté une modification essen- 
tielle: il a transformé les sept douleurs de la Vierge en péchés capitaux, 
qu'il veut (et ici il a fait une incursion dans l'histoire des jongleurs au 
moyen 4ge),'* enfoncer lui-méme, comme des couteaux, dans le coeur 
pantelant de la Madone. Aucune image de la Vierge ne justifie ce 
changement. Dans cette évocation nouvelle de la Madone, Baudelaire a 
renoncé aux suggestions fournies par la symbolique religieuse et il nous 
a offert une image de sa propre invention. 

C’est qu’il souléve enfin le voile sous lequel, jusque-la, dans le poéme, 
il avait dissimulé ses véritables intentions, pour nous laisser entrevoir 
des sentiments trés personnels. Comme |’ “Irréparable” ce poéme 
s’adresse 4 Marie Daubrun et, ainsi que je |’ai montré dans un livre 
publié récemment, il fut écrit au moment oi cette actrice venait de 
tromper Baudelaire pour la seconde fois, avec Théodore de Banville. Il 
y avait donc pas mal d’ironie implicite dans la longue assimilation, faite 
au début, de la Vierge Marie 4 une femme qui n’avait rien de virginal. 
Mais cette ironie s’était aggravée de mépris lorsqu’a la fin le poéte, 
laissant éclater sa jalousie et sa colére, montrait celle qu’il avait con- 
sidérée comme une Madone 4 la fois inspiratrice et consolatrice, déchue 
de la dignité divine qu’il lui avait conférée, devenue une “‘mortelle ma- 
done,”’ une simple femme, encore séduisante assurément (car Baudelaire 
est obsédé par la vision du “corps blanc et rose,” vers lequel monte son 


désir), mais en tant que femme, selon la conception baudelairienne, 
réceptacle de tous les vices. 


L’ HEAUTONTIMOROUMENOS 


Ce poéme souléve un probléme souvent discuté, mais qui jusqu’ici n’a 
pas été résolu de fagon satisfaisante. 


12. Emile Male, L’Art religieux a la fin du moyen dge en France, p. 125. 
13. Ibid., p. 123. 


14. ‘‘Puis quelques-uns [des jongleurs] lancent des couteaux, des poignards” (Edmond Faral, 
Les Jongleurs en France au moyen age, p. 96). 
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Dans la deuxiéme édition des Fleurs du mal (imprimée en janvier 
1861), Baudelaire dédia cette piéce 4 J.G.F. Les mémes initiales 
figurent en téte de la Lettre-préface des Paradis artificiels (écrite en 
janvier 1860). Quelle est la personne désignée par ces énigmatiques 
capitales? 

On a supposé qu’il s’agissait de Jeanne Duval, cette fois, 4 mon avis, 
avec raison. Mais en dépit de la démonstration tout a fait convaincante 
de M. Jacques Crépet,'® cette identification a rencontré de nombreux 
incrédules. Car, objecte-t-on, si J. peut se traduire par Jeanne, que si- 
gnifient G. et F.? Aucundes noms sous lesquels la mulatresse était con- 
nue—Duval, Lemer, Prosper—ne commence par une de ces lettres. Et 
les solutions qu’on a risquées pour écarter cette objection: “Jeanne, 
grande, glorieuse ou généreuse femme (J. Crépet), “Jeanne, gentille 
femme’? (Jean Pommier)—ne reposent, il faut en convenir, que sur 
l’ingéniosité des critiques qui les ont proposées."” 

I] existe pourtant un texte qui va nous livrer le mot de |’énigme. Dans 
le poéme en prose intitulé “L’Horloge” (publié pour la premiére fois 
dans Le Présent, le 24 aodt 1857), Baudelaire rapporte |’observation d’un 
missionnaire, selon laquelle les Chinois sauraient lire l’heure dans ! ceil 
des chats,—et il ajoute: “‘Pour moi, quand je prends dans mes bras mon 
bon chat, mon cher chat, qui est a la fois l’honneur de sa race, !’orgueil 
de mon cceur et le parfum de mon esprit, que ce soit la nuit, que ce soit 
le jour, dans la pleine lumiére ou dans |’ombre parfaite, au fond de ses 
yeux adorables je vois toujours l’heure distinctement, toujours la méme, 
une heure vaste, solennelle” (texte de 1857). 

On a déja relevé les rapports'*—allant jusqu’a des ressemblances ver- 
bales—qui existent entre ce poéme en prose et la “fleur du mal” 

15. “Je suis en train de vous confectionner la dédicace” des Paradis artificiels, écrivait 
Baudelaire 4 Poulet-Malassis, en janvier 1860 (Paradis artificiels, éd. J. Crépet, p. 300). 

16. Dans Les Paradis artificiels, éd. J. Crépet, pp. 324-327. Jeanne Duval, en effet, est la 
seule femme de qui Baudelaire pouvait dire, en 1860, que, quoique malade, elle était “toujours 
active et vivante” en lui. Et c’est encore 4 la seule Jeanne Duval que pouvait s’adresser le 
passage final de la dédicace: ‘Tu verras dans ce tableau un promeneur sombre et solitaire, 
plongé dans le flot mouvant des multitudes et envoyant son coeur et sa pensée 4 une Electre 
lointaine qui essuyait naguére son front baigné de sueur et rafraichissait ses lévres par- 
cheminées par la fiévre; et tu devineras la gratitude d’un autre Oreste dont tu as souvent 
surveillé les cauchemars et de qui tu dissipais, d’une main légére et maternelle, le sommeil 
épouvantable.”’ Baudelaire a employé la méme image dans “Le Voyage’’: 

Pour rafraichir ton ceur nage vers ton Electre! 
Dit celle dont jadis nous baisions les genoux. 


Celle dont Baudelaire baisait jadis les genoux est, sans doute possible, Jeanne Duval. 

17. Dans ses Notes et Eclaircissements 4 Giuvres posthumes (p. 424), M. J. Crépet s’est 
rallié 4 l’interprétation de M. Jean Pommier. 

18. Cf. G. L. van Roosbroeck, ““The Source of Baudelaire’s Prose-poem L’Horloge,” 
RR., xx, Oct.—Dec. 1929, 356-359. 
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intitulée “Le Chat” (Ne xxxiii de la premiére édition, xxxiv de la 
deuxiéme), indubitablement inspirée par Jeanne Duval: 


Viens, mon beau chat, sur mon ceur amoureux 


Je vois ma femme en esprit . . . 


Le chat, dont il est question dans ““L’Horloge”’ est donc le méme chat 
que celui qui est si amoureusement caressé dans le poéme, c’est-a-dire 
Jeanne Duval." 

Or, en 1862, republiant “L’Horloge,”’ dans La Presse (N° du 24 sep- 
tembre), Baudelaire fit une correction importante. La phrase, citée ci- 
dessus, devint: “Pour moi, si je me penche vers la belle Feéline, la si 
bien nommée, qui est 4 la fois ’honneur de son sexe, |’orgueil de mon 
coeur et le parfum de mon esprit, etc.’” Le mot “chat” a été remplacé 
par “belle Féline”: Féline serait donc un autre surnom de Jeanne, 
un de ces termes de tendresse qu’employait Baudelaire dans les mo- 
ments ou il subissait le charme de la grace animale de sa mulatresse.”° 

Voici donc expliquée la lettre F. de la dédicace. Et maintenant que J. 
et F. sont déchiffrés, G. ne conserve pas grande importance. I] faut y 
voir, comme l’ont supposé MM. Crépet et Pommier, la lettre initiale 
d’un adjectif, et n’importe quelle épithéte pouvant qualifier Féline serait 
acceptable. Je penche pour “grand,” mot affectionné par Baudelaire (il 
figure 84 fois dans les Fleurs du mal) .** Cet adjectif a, en outre, l’avan- 

19. On peut faire un autre rapprochement qui confirme cette identification. Dans “Le 
Portrait,” inspiré par Jeanne Duval, Baudelaire, pour jouer la mulatresse, s’est servi de 
termes qui rappellent “l’orgueil de mon cceur et le parfum de men esprit’”’ du poéme en prose: 


Tu ne tueras jamais dans ma mémoire 
Celle qui fut mon plaisir et ma gloire! 


Que le mot “chat” ait résumé pour Baudelaire ce qui I’attirait chez la mulatresse nous est 
curieusement révélé par un passage de Fusées (xvii). Enumérant les différentes attitudes qui 
donnent charme et beauté 4 la femme, aprés avoir mentionné !’air blasé, l’air ennuyé, etc. 
il termine par “l’air chat” qu’il définit: “enfantillage, nonchalance et malice mélés,”’ trois 
substantifs qui composent un portrait presque complet de Jeanne, a laquelle Baudelaire 
songeait certainement en écrivant cette note. 

20. Dans la collection Ronald Davis il existait un exemplaire de la deuxitme édition des 
Fleurs du mal, ainsi dédicacé: “Hommage a ma trés chére Féline, Ch. Baudelaire.” 

Dans deux autres potmes Baudelaire a suggéré le caractére félin de sa maitresse, en la 
comparant, cette fois, 4 un tigre. Il a commencé “Le Léthé” en des termes qui rappellent 
le début du “Chat’”’: 

Viens sur mon ceur, ame cruelle et sourde, 
Tigre adoré.... 


et dans “‘Les Bijoux” il a montré sa “‘trés chére” 
Les yeux fixés sur moi, comme un tigre dompté. 
21. Cf. W. T. Bandy, A Word Index to Baudelaire’s Poems, Madison, 1939.—Parmi les 
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tage de rappeler la haute taille de Jeanne et de donner a la combinaison 
“grande féline” le ton 4 la fois amical et grondeur que Baudelaire 
entendait sans doute mettre dans cette expression comprise seulement 
des deux amants. “A Jeanne, grande féline” telle est, vraisemblable- 
ment, la signification des trois initiales. 

Les raisons qui amenérent Baudelaire 4 ajouter cette dédicace au 
poéme confirment indirectement cette solution. L’ apparition des initiales 
J.G.F. 4 la fois en téte des Paradis artificiels et dans la deuxiéme édi- 
tion des Fleurs du mal, \a substitution du mot “‘Féline”’ au mot “‘chat”’ 
dans le poéme en prose se produisirent 4 la méme époque (1860-1862). 
Il y a 1a plus qu'une coincidence. Ces années, en effet, correspondent 
a l’éveil chez Baudelaire d’une grande sollicitude pour Jeanne Duval, 
sollicitude inspirée par le regret du temps heureux dont “Un Fantéme,” 
suite de sonnets écrits, eux aussi, en 1860, consacrent le mélancolique 
souvenir. Les lettres de cette époque sont pleines de remords franche- 
ment avoués et que l’on devine obsédants. Baudelaire se constitue le 
“tuteur’’ de celle qu’il appelle sa “‘pauvre paralytique’’; il paie les frais 
de pension a la clinique Dubois; il recommande Jeanne a sa mére, pour 
le cas ot il viendrait 4 mourir et, avec des soins touchants, il s’ingénie 
a entourer la malade de toutes sortes d’attentions et de gentillesses.?* 
Les dédicaces de “L’Héautontimoroumenos” et des Paradis artificiels 
sont autant de manifestations de cet effort pour apporter quelque con- 
solation et un peu de plaisir 4 une ancienne maitresse devenue un objet 
de pitié. 

Mais il y a plus. “L’Héautontimoroumenos,” nous le savons par une 
lettre 4 Victor de Mars, fut écrit au printemps de 1855, pour servir 
d’Epilogue aux Fleurs du mal qu’allait publier La Revue des Deux Mondes. 
Dans l’édition de 1857 ce morceau vient aprés ‘“‘Causerie,” dernier 
poéme du cycle de Marie Daubrun, et avant ‘“‘Francisce mez laudes,” 
poéme appartenant au groupe des diverses femmes qui ont tenu une 
place dans la vie de Baudelaire. II est difficile de dire si ““L’ Héautonti- 
moroumenos”’ fait partie du cycle de Marie Daubrun (au début de 1855, 
Baudelaire avait de bonnes raisons d’étre furieux contre la jolie actrice 
qui venait de le quitter un peu brusquement) ou du cycle des femmes 
diverses. D’une chose, cependant, on peut étre sir: c’est que ce poéme 
ne fut pas inspiré par Jeanne Duval, puisqu’il n’a pas été inséré dans le 
cycle de la Vénus noire.” Mais s’il ne fut pas écrit pour Jeanne, il 





termes de tendresse usuels qu’il a énumérés dans Fusées (éd. Van Bever, p. 25), Baudelaire a 
compris “grand singe,” “grand serpent’ (évidemment 4 l’usage de Jeanne Duval). 

22. Voir Lettres 1841-1866, pp. 196, 201, 203, 223-224; Lettres inédites, pp. 185, 212; 
Derniéres lettres inédites, p. 145. 


23. On pourrait avancer un autre argument peut-étre plus décisif. Dans le projet primitif 
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pouvait s’appliquer 4 elle. Les scénes de violence entre les deux amants 
étaient, en effet, fréquentes et Baudelaire se rappelait avec honte “la 
terrible nuit” ot il avait fendu la téte de la mulatresse avec une console.” 
En dédiant 4 sa “belle Féline’” ce poéme qui, dans sa derniére partie, 
avouait la faiblesse d’un esprit éternellement condamné 4 se torturer en 
torturant les autres, Baudelaire enrichissait son offrande pitoyable d’un 
mouvement de générosité: il s’excusait humblement des brutalités 
passées et en assumait la responsabilité. Les biographes de l’auteur des 
Fleurs du mal n’ont pas suffisamment insisté sur |’exquise délicatesse 
dont cette 4me, fonciérement tendre malgré les apparences, savait par- 
fois envelopper sa bonté. 


ALBERT FEUILLERAT 
Yale University 





de ce poéme, tel que Baudelaire I’a exposé dans une lettre 4 Victor de Mars (Correspondance, 
éd. Le Dantec, p. 115), il y avait une premiére partie, adressée 4 une dame, ot le poéte déclarait 
que |’amour ne pouvait pas le reposer et que “la candeur et la bonté” (sans doute qualités 
de la dame) “sont dégodtantes.”’ Et il demandait 4 la dame, si elle voulait lui “plaire et 
rajeunir les désirs,” d’étre “cruelle, menteuse, libertine, crapuleuse et voleuse,”-—en d’ autres 
termes il lui demandait d’étre comme Jeanne Duval, 4 qui ces épithétes s’appliquent parfaite- 
ment et qu’apparemment il regrettait alors. 
24. Lettres inédites, pp. 55, 56. 





“ARREMENT’”’, ITS MEANING AND ITS 
RELATION TO ‘“*ENCRE” 





THERE ARE IN OLD FRENCH two words generally defined as meaning 
ink: “‘encre” (encaustum) and “‘arrement’’ (atramentum). The first, 
which Godefroy defined as “‘liquide, ordinairement noir, dont on se sert 
pour écrire”’ presents no particular problem. It clearly refers to an ink 
for writing purposes made from tannin extracted from bark or galls 
plus a metallic salt. Medieval recipes are common and do not differ in 
the essentials.! ‘““Arrement,” on the other hand, has a variety of possible 
meanings. Godefroy gave this definition: “encre, matiéres qui servent a 
composer |’encre’’ and added near the end of his article ‘““—en particulier 
vitriol, couperose; noir de corroyeur, de cordonnier.”” An important 
contribution to our understanding of this word was made by D. S. 
Blondheim in the second volume of his Gloses Frangaises dans les Com- 
mentaires Talmudiques de Raschi where he devoted six pages to “‘adrem- 
ent” (atramentum), bringing to light many new examples of its use in 
latin and romance texts.? His evidence showed that the glosses use 
“‘adrement”’ for “noir,” for “‘vitriol,” and for “‘noir des cordonniers,” 
and that the “vitriol” in question is probably “sulfate de cuivre”’ and not 
“vitriol vert’’ (sulfate de fer) although the texts show some confusion. 
Blondheim noted that atramentum from soot is mentioned in a tenth cen- 
tury gloss (adramento sotorico id est sugia de furno uitreo quae est ad scriben- 
dum) but suggested that it is possibly an error to identify shoemaker’s 
blacking with soot. He observed also that examples of “‘arrement” with 
the meaning “‘soot” are lacking for Old French. He studied the two 
examples in Godefroy of “‘arrement’’ apparently referring to a plant 
used in making ink, following up with a discussion of the plants so used, 
and adding his linguistic analysis. 

Additional information on many of these points may be obtained from 
the study of a number of medieval recipes on the art of making color 
which appear to have escaped the notice of lexicographers. The recipes 
cited below, which are taken from the collection published by Mrs. 
Merrifield,* are from the MS of Jehan Le Begue who signed his com- 

1. See Wattenbach, Das Schriftwesen im Mittelalter, Leipzig, 1896, pp. 233-242. 

2. D.S. Blondheim, Les Gloses francaises dans les Commentaires talmudiques de Raschi, Balti- 


more, The Johns Hopkins Press, , 1937, 54-59. 


3. Merrifield, Original Treatises on the Arts of Painting, London, John Murray, 1849, 2 
vols. 
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pilation as follows: “Compositus est liber iste a magistro Johanne le 
Begue, Licentatio in Legibus, Greffario Generalium Magistrorum Mon- 
etae Regis Parisiis, anno Domini 1431, aetatis vero suae 63.” 

One of Le Begue’s recipes on atramentum comes from the De Coloribus 
et Artibus Romanorum by a certain Heraclius of the tenth century.‘ Un- 
der the heading Quomodo fit attramentum diversarum specierum (Merri- 
field, 1, 249) we read: “Attramenti vero composito sic erit observanda, 
quae non solum ad usum picturae necessaria videtur, sed etiam at 
cothidianas scripturas ...”’’ Heraclius then proceeds to describe the 
process for collecting soot, which when ground very fine will make a 
bright atramentum with which one must mix painter’s size, and adds ““Ad 
accelerationem etiam operis, carbones molles ligni, et ossium persi- 
corum, cum glutino contriti, valent. Nec minus sarmenta exusta at- 
tramenti qualitatem imitabunt, sed sarmenta quae nigrioris coloris 
sunt . . . > To judge by this recipe, atramentum is a black used for paint- 
ing or writing made primarily from soot or charcoal. It should be re- 
membered that this usage corresponds to that of Pliny, Vitruvius, and 
Isidor of Seville—the three principal sources for medieval recipes on the 
subject.® 

It is in this sense that the word is used in the Tabula de Vocabulis 
sinonimis et equivocis colorum, probably compiled by Le Begue himself, 
where we read (Merrifield, 1, p. 19): ““Attramentum est color niger quo 
scribitur, aliter incaustum dicitur, et vide in incasuto, et de ipso quoque 
utitur pingendo dum fit de fulgine ardentis candele vel lampadis vel 
carbone mollis ligni vel vitis.”? Mrs. Merrifield observes in a footnote: 
“‘Atramentum, then, is charcoal or lamp-black,” and refers the reader to 
the following recipe (Merrifield, 1, 139) from the De Coloribus faciendis 
of Pierre de St. Omer: “‘De nigro colore quomodo fit diversi mode —Omne 
atrum colorem unde pingitur in pellibus scimus attramentum esse variis 
modis distemperatum praeter illum de quo tingimus illam pellem, quam 
vulgus corduanum vocat . . . ” Thus atramentum is used here as a black 
for painting on skins but not for staining cordovan. St. Omer then gives 


4. On the dating of this and similar documents, see the studies by R. P. Johnson in Specu- 
lum x (1935), and xm (1937). 

5. Wattenbach, op. cit., p. 240 makes brief mention of this recipe. 

6. See Pliny, Naturalis Historiae, xxxv, 25; Vitruvius, De Architectura, Book vu, Ch. x; 
Isidor of Seville, Etymologiarum Sive Originum, xix, xvii, 17-21. 

7. The Tabula defines incaustum as follows: “Incaustum est color quo scribitur, aliter 
attramentum dictum, vide in attramento, id est factum ex decoctione gallarum fractarum, et 
vitriolo et gummi Arabico, aut ex decoctione mirce que vulgariter genestra dicitur, et dictis 
vitriolo et gummi Arabico et decoctio etiam corticis hoene ligni aut ceresi ligni posset con- 
venire, nec non cortex secundus nigri pruni arboris ad hoc per decoctionem adaptaretur cum 
addicione suprascriptorum vitrioli et gummi Arabici.” 
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the recipe for the particular black for staining cordovan—one made from 
oil and scales of iron boiled for a long period of time. He recommends 
charcoal for walls or wood. To continue with his text: “Sed si in 
pergamenis supra ceteros colores ponere volueris nigrum non pones 
incaustum sed scias quod carbones cum ovo distemperatos assumes . . .”” 
The author now gives directions on making black from soot. So here 
again it appears that atramentum is a black from charcoal or soot, spe- 
cifically a black not containing an encaustic. 

Confusion arises, however, in recipes for tannic ink where atramen- 
tum may refer to a black coloring matter, as above, or to “vitriol.’’® 
Wattenbach, after citing the well known recipe De Incausto from the 
Schedula Diversarum Artium of Theophilus Presbyter (which calls for 
boiling bark, drying the residue in the sun, and adding wine and atra- 
mentum for writing purposes), writes: “Hier ist nun die Frage, was 
unter dem atramentum zu verstehen sei; nach Hendrie Vitriol.’’® Wat- 
tenbach points to recipes for ink some of which call for “‘vitriol’’ and 
others not. Technically these formulas might use either “vitriol” or 
“black” or both. To quote a recent authority: 


Iron Gall Ink—is made from tannin or gallotannic acid which is derived 
from oak galls. When this is combined with ferrous sulphate, a colorless com- 
pound, ferrous gallotannate is formed which develops a black color on exposure 


to air because of oxidation to ferric gallotannate. Because 7 to 10 days are 
required for complete oxidation, a dye or other provisional coloring matter is 
added to the ink to give it immediate color. . . . 1 


Returning now to Merrifield (1, 139) we call attention to a second 
recipe for black from St. Omer, No. 173. Item, alio modo de nigro faci- 
endo which calls for the bark of the wood called elma boiled with iron 


8. Chemical or alchemical works of the Middle Ages use atramentum in the general sense 
of a metallic salt. Thus in the De Mineralibus (from Joannes de Garlandia, Compendium 
alchimiae, Basileae, 1560—a work probably not of John of Garland but rather of a certain 
Ortolanus of the first half of the fourteenth century according to Lynn Thorndike’s History 
of Magic and Experimental Science, 11, Columbia University Press, 1934, p. 176 ff.) we read in 
Chapter xx. De Alumine: “Ratio aluminum et salium, que sunt necessaria in hoc opere, et 
haec est ratio atramenti. Stias quéd atramenta sunt multorum generum, et ecorum minerae 
sunt invétae...” 

That atramentum continued to be used with a variety of meanings is well illustrated by the 
work of the Venetian Petro Maria Canepario, De Atramentis cujusque generis, Londini, 1660. 
He divides his subject as follows: 1. De Pyrite Lapide Atramentorum, metallorumque stirpe, 
u. De Atramentis, m1. De Atramento Sutorio, 1v. De Atramentorum, genere tertio, quod 
Librarum Scriptoriumve dicitur (the author states that this type is called inchiostro and regu- 
larly uses encaustum for the many recipes from galls), v. De Atramentis Scriptoriis diversi- 
coloribus, vi. De Oleo Vitrioli. 

9. Wattenbach, op. cit., p. 237. 

10. See Technical Studies, vr (1939), 233. 
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rust to which atramentum distempered by the water from the bark is 
added. Later in the recipe we are told that if in dyeing results are not 
satisfactory one should add atramentum. Here, in view of the fact that 
the iron rust furnishes the metallic element, atramentum may refer, as 
in the first recipe cited from St. Omer, to black coloring matter; but the 
meaning “‘vitriol’’ can not be excluded for if there were insufficient rust 
then “‘vitriol’’ would be needed. 

The former interpretation is, however, supported by the revealing 
testimony of a third formula from St. Omer (Merrifield, 1, 151-153), 
namely, No. 189 De incausto quo modo efficitur (Mrs. Merrifield states 
that atramentum is written in the margin of the original MS). This recipe 
calls for the bark of the blackthorn (nigrae spinae) boiled until the juices 
thicken, the residue then being boiled with wine and strained. When 
still hot one mixes in two pieces of burnt atramentum (attramenti duo 
frustra cremata commisceat) and in four days or a week one can write with 
it. If the ink remains pale or permeates the parchment like water, one 
puts it back on the fire “‘miscendo aliquantulum incausti et attramenti 
sed tunc cum ad huc efferfuerit non abiciat quod attramentum est.” Here 
atramentum is used not only in the general sense of black coloring matter 
but also in the specific sense of a solid pigment. The “frustra cremata” 
clearly refer to pieces of charcoal or caked soot. It is well known that in 
the medieval period colors were kept as solids to be ground up in mor- 
tars and mixed with various media for actual use.” 

There are other recipes for black and for ink in Merrifield, but they 
shed no new light on our problem. Mention might be made of two rec- 
ipes for ink in the Le Begue MS from the Experimenta de Coloribus. 
No. 31 Attramentum optimum sic fit (Merrifield, 1, 61) and No. 47 Ad 
faciendum optimum attramentum pro scribendo, precipue libros (Merri- 
field, 1, 69) both mention “vitrioli romani”’ (copper sulphate), thus re- 
serving the word atramentum for the black ink itself. 

Of lexicographical interest, but hard to interpret, is an Old French 
recipe for black (Merrifield, 1, 301) probably written by Le Begue him- 
self. Our word occurs twice, once as “arrement”’ and once as “arce- 
ment’’—the ¢ in the second form being probably a misreading of the 
MS or a scribal slip. The recipe reads: “Noir est fait de charbon broye 
avec eaue ou vin et destrempez doile ou deil, mais le bon est fait darre- 
ment, etc. Se ce nest carbon qui est fait de paille de fer boulu et cuie 
avec oille. Ou vous prenez escorce dalne et le broiez en eue avec mou- 


11. See D. V. Thompson, Jr., The Materials of Medieval Painting, New Haven, Yale 
University Press, 1936, pp. 80-88. 
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lure de ferre en yaue, et mettez avec arcement et destrempez.” The first 
form (arrement) may well refer to lampblack or soot, for it is a question 
of making a black rather than ink. Furthermore corresponding Latin 
recipes list first charcoal then lampblack. ““Arcement” might be either 
soot or “vitriol,” although we note that in his recipe for ink (Merrifield, 
I, 291-292) Le Begue uses for “‘vitriol’’ the word “coperose.” Unfor- 
tunately Le Begue’s own contributions to his compilation are often in- 
ferior or defective, so we can not assert that we have here an example of 
the Old French “arrement’”’ meaning soot. 

Also of interest is a heretofore uncited example of an Italian form 
“agrimento” with the meaning shoemaker’s dye. In the recipe No. 340 
A tegnare montone o capretto in nero from a fifteenth century Bolognese 
MS (Merrifield, 1, 563) we find the phrase “‘tenta da calzolare cioe 
lagrimento.”’ Its formula is given in No. 338 A fare tenta nera per tegnare 
pelle cioe tenta da calzolare (Merrifield, 1, 561) .1* 

Keeping in mind the above evidence which shows that treatises on 
color use atramentum in the general sense of a black coloring matter, 
and in the specific sense of a solid pigment from charcoal or soot to be 
ground and distempered as used, and also in the specific sense of a metal- 
lic salt used in recipes for tannic ink, let us examine the 34 examples of 
the Old French “‘arrement”’ listed by Godefroy together with the 7 
additional examples in Tobler-Lommatzsch. In about three-fourths of 
the cases the word occurs in a comparison which gives no clue as to its 
specific meaning, as in the example from the Chanson de Roland: “Quant 
Rodlanz veit la contredite gent Ki plus sont neir que nen est adremenz”’ 
(Jenkins, Il. 1932-33). But the following examples (all cited by Gode- 
froy) show that “arrement’”’ had a precise meaning, namely that of a 
solid black matter to be moistened or ground up in a mortar:!* 1) La 
char ot noire com airment destrempé, 2) Hideus et noirs plus q’arremans 
froies, 3) Qui est plus noirs que arremanz triblez, 4) Arrement fist broier en 
i. mortier Et autres herbes que connoissoit l’ herbier, 5) Airement fist broier 


12. Additional recipes for black are to be found in this MS (see Merrifield u, 453, 585, 
589, 591, 593) and in other works from the medieval period on the art of making color. See 
A. Lecoy de la Marche, L’ Art d’ Enluminer, Paris, Leroux, 1890; D. V. Thompson Jr. and 
G. H. Hamilton, De Arte Illuminandi, New Haven, Yale University Press, 1933; D. V. 
Thompson, Jr., Cennino Cennini “Il Libro dell Arte’ (The Craftsman’s Handbook), New 
Haven, Yale University Press, 1933. Articles by D. V. Thompson, Jr. in Speculum, 1, 3; 11,2; 
x, 4; Technical Studies, w, 1; Isis, xxu, xxiv. Articles by R. P. Johnson in Speculum, x, 1; 
xu, 1; Technical Studies, m, 4. 

13. Grinding does not eliminate “vitriol” as a possible meaning, since this too would need 
to be ground into a fine powder; however, the frequent mention of the black color indicates 
rather charcoal or caked soot. 
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en .i. mortier Et autres herbes qui molt font a prisier, 6) Lor escu sont plus noir 
c’arement en mortier.™ 

We can add to this list a hitherto uncited example of “arrement”’ in 
the Voeux du Paon.” In the scene describing the violent reaction of Cas- 
samus on first meeting Alexander the Great, we read in MS P (Oxford, 
Bodleian, MS Bodl. 264): 


Lors li cange li vis et trouble durement (Ritchie, |. 87) 
Si devient aussi noirs com piece darrement (Ritchie, 1. 92) 
Et apres plus vermaus que carbons qui esprent. . . . (Ritchie, |. 88) 


Thus Cassamus’ face becomes as black as a piece of charcoal, and after- 
wards redder than charcoal ablaze. This comparison is natural and not 
unknown to Old French." 

The evidence definitely points to the use of “arrement’’ as a black 
dye or ink in solid form. If we look now at its rival “encre” we discover 
that out of 14 examples in Godefroy 11 contain mention of writing or of 
parchment, as do 12 out of the 16 additional examples in Tobler- 
Lommatzsch. Yet in over forty known examples of “‘arrement” there 
is not one mention either of writing or of parchment! Furthermore there 
is the significant fact that “‘arrement” disappears from the language 
along with the practice of keeping ink in solid form. 

It is therefore suggested that “‘arrement”’ be distinguished from “‘en- 


cre” as follows: “Encre”’ is a liquid ink for writing purposes containing 
an encaustic; “arrement’”’ is a black dye or ink, usually not containing 
an encaustic, used for any purpose, and thought of specifically as the 
black color in solid form commonly obtained from charcoal or soot. 
Lawton P. G. PeckHaMm 


University of Illinois 


14. See Blondheim, op. cit., p. 56 for a discussion of examples 4 and 5, where “arrement” 
may refer to a plant. 

15. See R. L. G. Ritchie, The Buik of Alexander, London, Blackwood & Sons, u, 1921, 
Ixxx—Ixxxi, text and variants to lines 88 and 92. The late version reading of the Ritchie edition 
“Si devint aussi noir con piere dayement”’ was apparently occasioned by a reading of piece 
as piere in some early MS. MSS P and P6 preserved piece. P, Pt, P5, P6 kept arrement (Ps5 
errement, P6 airement). MSS M, P2, P3, Q, Qt preferred to omit the line. The MSS of the 
late version modified the reading and postponed the line. MS Ps, which kept errement but 
has the later line position, is known to be contaminated. 

16. See Elliott Monographs 37, The Medieval French “Roman d’ Alexandre,” Princeton 
University Press, 1, 1937; Branch m, 1. 3788: “Et ot dens comme chiens, noirs fu com 
charbons ars.” 
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Studies in French Language and Mediaeval Literature Presented to Professor Mildred 
K. Pope by Pupils, Colleagues and Friends. Manchester, Manchester Uni- 
versity Press, 1939. Pp. xiv+429. 


This collection of thirty-five articles by friends of Miss Pope was pub- 
lished shortly before the outbreak of the war and is witness to the high state 
of Old French studies in England. 

Twelve of the articles are concerned with linguistics, particularly with 
Old French. J. P. Collas contributes ““A Note on Final Consonants in the 
Poitevin Area.”’ Lucien Foulet in “Tous les combien passe-t-il?” studies the 
genesis of this expression which he considers based on a sound analogy and, 
although not yet universally accepted, probably destined to become “‘correct.”’ 
“Combien”’ (cardinal) replaces “quanti¢me”’ (ordinal) and is parallel to and 
dependent on the seventeenth-century extension of cardinal forms to ordinal 
functions. 

R. C. Johnston summarizes the theories which have been advanced to ac- 
count for the development of closed 0 tonic and free in French and advances 
his own conclusion, viz. that ou becomes oii when u becomes ii, and that the i 
palatalizes the o to é. The series is then 0 >6u > 6ii > 6ii>6. This is essentially a 
combination of Ewert’s theory with that of Dauzat. Mr. Johnston differs from 
the former in that he does not explain the passage 6u >6u by dissimilation, but 
adopts the explanation of Dauzat. He differs from the latter in that he denies 
the existence of the diphthong stage eu in francien. This form, he claims, is 
strictly dialectal. 

In his “Observations sur le lexique de la Franche-Comté et du franco- 
provengal” J. Jud presents evidence, chiefly from the Ysopet de Lyon, to the 
effect that in the Middle Ages the boundary of Franco-Provengal passed to the 
north of Besancon. 

John Orr’s “On Homonymics”’ is a supple and brilliant treatment in dialogue 
form of the interplay among sound, form and meaning in individual words and 
in groups of words bound together by similarities in sound, form, meaning or 
some combination of these. This, as Orr makes clear, is an elaboration of 
well known theses of De Saussure and particularly of Gilliéron. The most inter- 
esting and original part of the dialogue is the discussion of méme and 4 méme 
(de), the latter deriving from 4 m’esme. 

D. A. Paton offers allatus, past participle of afferre, as the origin of aller 
by Riickbildung. The arguments are substantially the same as those more fully 
and cogently expressed by E. F. Parker. The author apparently believes this 


1. PMLA, xxix, 1025 ff, 
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a first attempt to link aller with afferre and makes no mention of Parker or of 
Baur, who, I believe, first proposed this etymology.” 

T. B. W. Reid establishes definite categories for the use of non and refutes 
Rydberg’s explanation of men as a “semi-fortis” negation, the existence of 
which in Old French he denies. Nen and ne in hiatus are merely“ transition 
stages in the evolution of unstressed Non; but in their function they are indis- 
tinguishable from the others (n’ before vowel and ne before consonant), and 
all equally represent the ‘levis’ negation.” 

R. L. G. Ritchie lists eleven French loan words in Scottish and English texts 
not registered in the O. E. D. and thirty-three examples of such words in texts 
earlier than those cited in the O. E. D. 

Mario Roques studies the expression “entre les dous furceles” known only 
in vss. 1294 and 2249 of the Chanson de Roland. The word “‘furceles” which has 
troubled all editors and translators is shown to refer to the furcula colli and the 
furcula stomachi. 

D. R. Sutherland attempts to account for the constant shifting in early epic 
texts among the preterite, compound past and present tenses. This shift is not 
indiscriminate; the present and compound past (present perfect) are consciously 
used, according to the author, as a dramatic device to create the illusion that 
the hearer is actually witnessing the event related. Late twelfth-century and 
subsequent refining of style began to demand narration in the logical and 
chronological order of before and after, rather than in the affective order of 
dramatic presentation. 

F. J. Tanquerey studies the different nuances of et in Old French, used 
neither as a conjunction, an adverb or an interjection, but as a grammatical 
or affective particle, roughly comparable to the Greek particles. 

In “The Architecture of Sentences” T. B. L. Webster, Professor of Greek 
in the University of Manchester, proposes an elaborate and cumbersome 
system of “notation which can be used for comparing the structure of sen- 
tences.”’ In the opinion of this reviewer, however valid the method may be in its 
limited domain, the statistical analysis of style seldom teaches us any more 
than what we already know by other means, i.c., the fondness of a certain 
author for simple sentences, coordinate clauses, appositions, parentheses, sub- 
ordinate clauses, etc. as the case may be. Moreover, it is happily incredible 
that anyone would analyze Rabelais’ works (and other writers’, so as to have 
a basis of comparison) as Professor Webster proposes, by a method which 
enables him to reduce one sentence to: X. (2b. (c*.) b. (c*. 3D)) 2a. 3B. x. 
3a. X (2b. (2c*.) b. ((*2.d.))) 2a. 53b. 2C.) X. (qb. [c. (3d)]) a. 2B 2a. XX... 

The book contains two inedita; the Dit des trois signes edited by Louis Brandin 
and fragments of an assonanced version of Les Narbonnais published by 
Gweneth Hutchings. The former is a text of 190 lines, known only in B.N. f. 
fr. 25566. It describes three of the fifteen signs of the end of the world: the 


2. ZRP, u, 592, 
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falling of the sun (failure of the ecclesiastical hierachy to give luminous teaching 
by example), the moon (failure of the temporal power to fulfill its mission) 
and the stars (lack of devotion and evangelical zeal among the regular clergy). 
The allegorical explanations do not appear in the Quinze Signes, but are in 
accord with current ideas about the sun and the moon as symbolizing spiritual 
and temporal authority respectively. Professor Brandin cites a reference to this 
theory in De Monarchia, m, 4. 

The assonanced fragments from Les Narbonnais derive from an older version 
than any hitherto known. 

In addition to these twelve articles on purely linguistic subjects and the two 
inedita there are five articles which may be roughly classified as philological. 
They include G. E. Brereton’s study of “Some Grammatical Changes Made 
by Two Continental Revisers of the Anglo-Norman Prose Version of Des 
Granz Geanz.” 

Professor Ewert’s “On the Text of Béroul’s Tristan” contains notes on the 
unique MS, B.N. f. fr. 2171 and a surprising number of corrections and addi- 
tions to Muret’s edition. An examination of the MS and particularly of the 
errors and corrections of the scribe shows that the latter’s “understanding of 
the text was very imperfect and that he was often content to transcribe his 
model literally without regard to the meaning.” It is probable that his model 
was itself also indistinctly written. Professor Ewert indicates what the MS can 
teach us about the habits and failings of the scribe and lays the foundation for 
further investigation along these lines as a necessary preliminary to future 
work on this very difficult text. 

Robert Fawtier presents two interesting but inconclusive notes on Roland, 
1877-1881 and 485-487, the first containing Turpin’s relegation of the un- 
worthy warrior to the life of a monk and the second the tale of Charlemagne’s 
missive to Marsilie. 

Perhaps the most important article of the entire book is Professor Vinaver’s 
“Principles of Textual Emendation.” It is unfortunate that the title of the 
article may mislead one into expecting a consideration of the fundamental 
principles of textual criticism. The word “emendation” as used by Professor 
Vinaver refers to the reparation of individual mechanical errors committed 
by careless scribes. He describes very painstakingly and clearly the processes 
by which such errors can occur. This material is not very new to the student 
of philology, but the present systematic exposé of the mechanics of some scribal 
errors is useful and welcome. However, the fundamental aim of Professor 
Vinaver in “‘emending” a text is open to criticism. The premise of the article 
is that the aim of textual emendation is to reconstruct the author’s “original” 
text (supposed to be unique and perfect) by recognizing and correcting certain 
mechanical types of scribal error. At best such a method can result only ina 
very partial reconstruction of a supposed author’s original text. Unless the 
text at hand be very close to that original, the result will surely be a hodge- 
podge of author, scribe and editor. The types of error described in this article 
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represent only an infinitesimal fraction of the various sorts of variants that 
MS collation reveals. The results of Professor Vinaver’s investigation are 
valid only in a very restricted domain and suppose certain favorable conditions 
before they can be used. To apply them indiscriminately to any text might be 
like entrusting the restoration of an ancient monument to the unaided craft of 
a stone-mason. 

Morgan Watkin vindicates the Welsh Ystorya Bown de Hamtwn from Stim- 
ming’s calumnies based on the authority of Zimmer. They are found to be ap- 
plicable to the former editor and translator of the Welsh text and not to the 
thirteenth-century author or scribe. Professor Watkin announces a forthcom- 
ing edition of the Welsh text. 

The eleven articles on literary-historical subjectsare concerned with minutiae 
for the most part and are of varying interest. E. J. Arnould studies the sources 
of Femina Nova, H. B. Charlton, the French versions of Romeo and Juliet, K. 
Chesney, a miscellany of fifteenth and sixteenth-century devotional and moral 
verse and prose and E. A. Francis, the juridical aspects of the trial in Lanval. 

E. Hoepffner concludes from a comparison of Ille et Galeron with Eliduc 
that the former is directly dependent on the latter and, since it is dated 1167- 
1170 circa, Marie’s work must be placed before this date and not during the 
period 1180-1190 as has been proposed by Ezio Levi. 

Alfred Jeanroy reviews “Les Genres lyriques secondaires dans la poésie 
provencale du XIV® siécle.” He studies particularly the garip (referred to the 
caribo in Purgatorio, xxx1, 127 ff.), the viandela and the reversari. 

M. D. Legge offers notes on “William of Kingsmill. A Fifteenth-Century 
Teacher of French in Oxford.” J. A. Noonan compares the Anglo-Norman 
version of the Pseudo-Turpin of B. M. Arundel 220 with the Latin version. The 
former is less learned and abstract in expression, more popular and graphic. 

Frederick Whitehead reviews critical opinion on the episode of “Tristan 
and Isolt in the Forest of Morrois” and concludes that it is an interpolation 
inspired by the forest episode in Girart de Roussillon. The moral tone of the 
episode in the extant versions does in effect seem out of rapport with the story 
as a whole, but it is possible that the forest episode existed without the moral 
atmosphere introduced by moralizing twelfth-century French revisers. 

Professor Mary Williams identifies ‘“Kerrins, Li Viauz Rois de Riel” (Erec, 
1985) with St. Ciaran, “Riel” with Rialton in Cornwall and “Carnant’”’ with 
Ros-Carnant, also in Cornwall, near Tintagel. The general conclusion that the 
story of Erec is closely associated with Cornwall is related to Loth’s like con- 
clusion in regard to the story of Tristan. 

The content of the remaining literary-historical article by Maurice Wilmotte 
is indicated by its title, ““Réminiscences ovidiennes dans le conte de Guillaume 
d’ Angleterre.” 

The remaining five articles are concerned with paleography: Ruth J. Dean’s 
“An Essay in Anglo-Norman Paleography,”’ history: A. J. Carlyle’s extremely 
interesting ““The Survival of the Constitutional Tradition of Mediaeval France 
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in the Seventeenth Century,” E. F. Jacob’s “To and From the Court of Rome 
in the Early Fifteenth Century” (a history of “proctors,” particularly English, 
at Rome), and Evelyn Jamison’s “Some Notes on the Anonymi Gesta Fran- 
corum, with Special Reference to the Norman Contingent from South Italy and 
Sicily in the First Crusade.” 

Finally R. H. Wilenski contributes a study of the “two-animals-with-one- 
head” motif in Romanesque sculpture. 

The usefulness to scholars of this important collection of articles is further 
enhanced by the biographical and bibliographical notes on Miss Pope herself. 
The University of Manchester Press is to be commended for a very fine piece 
of book making; type, paper and binding are of the excellence we have come 
to expect of the English University presses. 


Jean Misrani 
Fordham University 





The Lusiad. By Luis pe Camoens. Translated by Ricuarp Fansuawe. Edited 
with an Introduction, by Jeremian D. M. Forno. Cambridge, Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1940. Pp. xxix+307. 


Oliveira Martins says “the Lustadas, written in letters of gold on a whiteness 
of marble, are the epitaph of Portugal and the testament of a people.” Could 
Camées have known how important was to become his bequest to his country 
he might have had in his last moments the spiritual comfort he so desperately 
needed. It remained for him after a life of misfortune to reap a posthumous 
fame. He actually fixed the Portuguese language so that very few words have 
undergone any change; he became the symbol of Portuguese independence. 
The Lustadas not only embraces the whole of Portuguese literature, but binds 
together the vast empire of Portugal, since there is scarcely a Portuguese colony 
unmentioned in its pages. We may look at the poem according to its three 
main elements: the background of classical mythology, which affords the 
frame-work of the plot; the history of Portugal, which affords the temporal 
and episodic content; and lastly the fortunes of the hero, da Gama, which give 
it its epic character. “Small wonder that it was well received by the Portu- 
guese, combining as it did intense patriotism with [in keeping with their taste] 
hundreds of exotic names.’’? 

Since the appearance in 1655 of the first English translation of the Lustadas 
by Sir Richard Fanshawe,* many efforts have been made to render into English 
verse this great Portuguese epic.* According to one authority, no English ver- 


1. Quoted from A. F. G. Bell, Studies in Portuguese Literature, Oxford, 1914, p. 161. 

2. Cf. ibid., p. 160. 

3. The Lusiad or Portugals Historicall Poem: Written In the Portingall Language by Luis de 
Camoens; and now newly put into English by Richard Fanshaw Esq; London, Humphrey Mos- 
ley, M.DC.LV. 

4.W. J. Mickle (Oxford, 1776, etc.); T. M. Musgrave (London, 1826); L. Mitchell 
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sion gives an adequate idea of the original.’ Mickle is of the opinion that Sir 
Richard did not have the slightest idea of the dignity of epic style or of the true 
spirit of poetical translation. Mickle does admit that for this no definite rule 
can be given, and adds that the translator’s feelings alone must direct him. 
Musgrave, writing fifty years later, after claiming for his own rendering of the 
Lustadas a greater fidelity to the original than his two predecessors had been 
able to achieve, assails Mickle’s version by saying that it would be ungenerous 
to dwell on the paraphrastic licences which abound in it and on its many inter- 
polations and omissions. Of Fanshawe’s version Musgrave says that it is more 
faithful than Mickle’s, that its language is antiquated, and that it seldom sustains 
for any length the tone of epic gravity suited to the poem. Southey, writing in 
1822, states that Sir Richard’s translation was pitched in the wrong key. On the 
other hand, Sir Richard Burton says of Fanshawe that “he had many qualifica- 
tions for the task, that his faults lie on the surface, and that the sprightly, gal- 
lant style as well as the spring and swing of the verse show that he enjoyed his 
task.”’® 

It is now possible conveniently to study the Fanshawe version in the fine edi- 
tion by Professor Ford. This edition consists of Professor Ford’s scholarly In- 
troduction (ix—xxix), followed by the Fanshawe edition containing : a dedication 
to the Earl of Strafford; a long excerpt from the Satyricon with a translation 
(by Fanshawe) in decasyllabic rhymed couplets; a laudatory sonnet by Tor- 
quato Tasso (in which Camées is alluded to as “‘colto e buon Luigi’’);? and 
finally the text of the translation of the epic in the octave stanzaic form of the 
original Portuguese and with the title: ““The Lusiad of Lewis Camoens.”’* 


A comparison of Fanshawe’s version with the original Portuguese reveals 
the characteristics of the translator’s technique. Camées’ description (1, 43) of 
the first glimpse of the Isle of Venus: 


Quando o mar descobrindo lhe mostrava 
Novas ilhas que em torno cerca e lava. 


is rendered by Fanshawe thus: 


Neptune disclos’d new Isles which he did play 
About, and with his billows danc’t the Hay. 


Mickle is less imaginative: 
(London, 1854); R. F. Duff (Lisbon, 1880); R. Burton (London, 1880); J. J. Aubertin 
(London, 1878). 

5. Cf. Bell, op. cit., p. 146. 

6. Cf. Professor Ford’s Introduction, p. xxvii ff. 

7. Bell in a note on p. 181 of his Portuguese Literature, Oxford, 1922, says that the word 
colto is undoubtedly dotto in the facsimile of the text given in Antonio de Portugal de Faria, 
Torquato Tasso a Luiz de Camées, Leorne, 1898. 

8. In the poem itself the Portuguese are not called Os Lusiadas, but A gente lusitana, Os de 
Luso, Lusitanos, Gente de Luso, Portugueses. The word Lusiadas (= Portuguese) was, appar- 
ently, coined by André Falcaio de Resende in a Latin poem in the year 1531. Professor Ford 
(p. xxi, n. 11) calls attention to the fact that the form Lusiad is a mistaken analogue to Iliad, 
neid, Thebaid and similar titles of Latin poems. 
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Where black-topp d islands, to their longing eyes, 
Lav’d by the gentle waves, in prospect rise.° 


Fanshawe can improve even on the original. Camées (u, 11) describes an 
altar: : 


Ali tinha em retrato afigurada 

Do alto e sancto Spirito a pintura 

A candida Pombinha debuxada 

Sobre a unica Phenix, Virgem pura 
Fanshawe indulges in an effective repetition: 


On it, the picture of that Shape he plac’t 

In which the Holy Spirit did alight: 

The picture of the Dove (so white, so chast) 
On the blest Virgin’s head, so chaste, so white. 


Fanshawe treats the original at times with considerable freedom. For in- 
stance, Camées (11, 25), in speaking of the paternity of Affonso Anrique, 
makes the young founder of the Portuguese monarchy a younger son of the 
King of Hungary: 


Dvestes Anrique, dizem que segundo 
Filho de hum Rei de Ungria exp rimentado . . . 


Fanshawe, eyeing the Fleury chronicle, corrects as follows: 


Amongst These Henry (saith the History), 
A younger son of France, and a brave Prince... 


In the famous incident of the death of Inés de Castro (im, 118 ff.) Fanshawe 
renders the original: 


Nos saudosos campos do Mondego. 
by the beautiful line: 

In sweet Mondego’s solitary Groves. 
Mickle’s 


In sweet Mondego’s ever-verdant bowers 


is reminiscent of Fanshawe but less effective. Fanshawe is capable of less 
poetical lines. Camées (v1, 16) describes Triton thus: 


Era mancebo grande, negro e feio.. . 
Englished as: 
Was a great nasty Clown... 
9. Cf. William Julius Mickle, The Lusiad or The Discovery of India, 5th edition, revised by 


E. Richmond Hodges, London, 1877, p. 13. 
10. Op. cit., p. 93. 
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Again Fanshawe will alter the original to his own liking on a minor point. 
Camées (vi, 43) ascribes eternal snows to England: 


Lé na grande Inglaterra, que da neve 
Boreal sempre abunda . . . 


Sir Richard prefers to say: 


In merry England, which, from Cliffs that stand 
Like Hills of snow... 


In some instances the translator misses the proper value of a word. Camées 
(1x, 60) describes a “shadowy” vale: 
Mas 0 sombrio valle mais ameno 
which Fanshawe interprets as: 
. . . the gloomy Valley... 
Camées (1x, 86) is thinking of da Gama and his Portuguese sailors in: 


O que esta sua nacGo sé merecia . . . 


Fanshawe (as noted by Professor Ford) is historically at fault in his rendition: 
. . » He alone, and his brave Spaniards...“ 


In the past it has not been easy to consult Fanshawe’s poetic translation of 
the Lusiadas; for many years it has been one of the very rare books in the Eng- 
lish language. We are greatly indebted to Professor Ford for making this great 
work available anew to English readers. 

Henry Hare Carter 
Northwestern University 





Bernardo de Balbuena: Biografta y critica. Por Joan VAN Horne. Guadalajara, 
Mexico, Imprenta Font, 1940. Pp. 183. 


This thorough-going study of the life and works of the author of Grandeza 
mexicana is the fruit of more than a decade of diligent search for new material 
about “‘the first American poet.”’ The archives, libraries and private collections 
of Italy and Spain, of Mexico and the Antilles, gave generously of their trea- 
sures to Professor Van Horne for his untiring efforts. There are still several 
known important documents wanting—principally Balbuena’s baptismal record 
and his last will and testament and certain facts about his life, especially of his 
early years up to 1592 when he was named priest of San Pedro Lagunillas, 
Mexico—that need clarification, but thanks now to the data presented in this 
study it is possible to correct many of the errors and misstatements that charac- 


11. It is true, as Professor Ford points out [Introduction, p. xxv], that Fanshawe’s version 
was given to the public without a single note, and indeed without having been closely scru- 
tinized in its final form by the translator. 
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terize most of the biographical sketches in the manuals and histories of Spanish- 
American letters. 

Much of the material of the present study has appeared earlier in articles 
published in different journals, but only one contribution in a journal readily 
accessible: “‘E] nacimiento de Bernardo de Balbuena”’ in the Revista de Filologia 
Espanola, xx, 160-168. The chapters on Balbuena’s family and on his life in 
New Spain, Jamaica, and Puerto Rico were published in reviews of those 
places; they reappear here with some corrections and changes of minor im- 
portance. The chapter on Spain, the critical study of Balbuena’s works, the 
conclusion and the bibliography are completely new. The bibliography contains 
58 entries in all, including the main sources of manuscript material, the editions 
of Balbuena’s three works, and critical studies exclusive of the general run of 
manuals of history and literature. Commendably annotated, it tells in itself the 
story of Balbuena’s literary fortune down through the years. The eight illustra- 
tions picture the poet’s life as a religious from his early days, reflected in the 
site of the family home in Guadalajara, to his last post as bishop of Puerto Rico. 

In the light of Professor Van Horne’s findings it would be well to call atten- 
tion to several details of Balbuena’s life that should be rectified in the general 
studies about him. Most literary historians, following Quintana and Menéndez y 
Pelayo, give November 1568, as the date of Balbuena’s birth. Van Horne re- 
minds us that some 40 years ago Eusebio Vasco of Valdepefias pointed out that 
the supposed baptismal certificate of Bernardo is not the poet’s at all but that 
of Hernando de Villanueva; and, after examining the certificate, Van Horne 
admits that to one looking for the name of Bernardo, the “Hernando” of the 
document looks remarkably like Balbuena’s own given name. The poet’s cer- 
tificate, therefore, is still to be found; but two documents in the Archives of the 
Indies convince the author of the present study that Balbuena must have been 
born somewhat earlier, around 1562. Van Horne does not see fit to comment 
on the hypothesis made some years ago by Salado Alvarez to the effect that 
Balbuena was born and raised in Guadalajara, Mexico, other than to observe 
that the great difference in age between Bernardo and the colonist Francisco de 
Balbuena Estrada—who, the Mexican scholar suggests, might have been Ber- 
nardo’s brother—would seem enough to dispel such a claim. We have been told 
that don Bernardo won a prize at the celebrated literary contest of 1585; Van 
Horne declares that he won not one but three poetry awards between the years 
1580 and 1590. And we know more too now about his years in Mexico where 
he lived from around 1580 until his departure for Spain in 1606 where he went 
in hopes of obtaining a more lucrative post. There are still many tentative dates 
but we can now follow Balbuena with a more certain step as he prepares for the 
priesthood in Mexico and serves as chaplain and later as priest in the Audiencia 
of Guadalajara. 

Professor Van Horne’s account of Balbuena’s rise from obscurity and ille- 
gitimacy to the high ecclesiastical post of bishop of Puerto Rico brings into 
sharp relief the many-sided personality of one of the important literary figures 
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of colonial America. Ambitious and passionate, Balbuena sought by every pos- 
sible means to better his position, not so much perhaps because he had a strong 
dislike for poverty but rather because the humbler posts held him confined in 
a culturally-barren ambience against which his refined Renaissance spirit re- 
belled. No obstacle loomed large enough to stay his plans; undaunted by the 
delays and hazards of a long journey in his day, he left the relative comforts of 
his humble station in the provinces to make new contacts and to “‘pull all politi- 
cal wires” in Mexico City and in Spain in order to be able to counter with 
considerable backing the mad competition for higher places. And while this 
struggle was on to satisfy the demands of his spirit for a more receptive en- 
vironment, there was waged another between his artistic temperament and as- 
piration and his religious calling. It was only in the closing years of his strenu- 
ous life, after his literary efforts had contributed greatly to the final success he 
achieved as a churchman, that his contemporaries were able to eulogize him as 
“pacifico, prudente, y sabio.”” Aged and infirm, he had laid aside his beloved 
and helpful pen to devote himself entirely in those few remaining years to the 
service of his faith. 

The last three chapters are devoted to a critical appreciation of Balbuena’s 
works. Again Professor Van Horne leaves little to be desired: he discusses the 
history and the differences in content of the several editions of the books them- 
selves; he takes up the matter of Balbuena’s supposed composition of other 
works left unpublished, concluding that it is quite possible that several of the 
titles mentioned in Zaldierna de Mariaca’s sonnet that appears in Grandeza 
mexicana were interpolated in part in the poet’s other known works; and judg- 
ing from the quality of these possible interpolations, Van Horne is inclined to 
believe that Balbuena’s best works have come down to us. He studies their 
composition, assigning to each its proper place in the literary categories of the 
time, and he reviews and weighs the critical studies written by others. His 
conclusions as to the merits and defects of Balbuena’s three works are based, 
therefore, on a thorough analysis of every aspect of their genesis and final be- 
ing. He very happily characterizes the Grandeza Mexicana as “el himno de ale- 
gria del hombre civilizado que vuelve a un centro culto;” he likes to think of 
the Siglo de Oro as the work of a man who, isolated from Renaissance currents 
in the midst of the untamed prodigality of the New World natural scene, 
“saboreaba la hermosura de la tradicién bucdélica y traté de impregnar con 
belleza europea su ambiente americano, ambiente al cual se sentia superior.” 
And the Bernardo, he says, is—in Balbuena’s own words—an expression of “‘la 
natural obligacién que el hombre tiene a su patria.’ In comparing the three he 
concludes that the Grandeza mexicana is “la mas espontanea y sencilla,” the 
Siglo de Oro “‘de estilo mas perfecto,” and the Bernardo “la mas importante, la 
mas rica y valiosa.”” As for Balbuena’s contribution to colonial letters, Van 
Horne affirms that he greatly stimulated Renaissance tendencies in New Spain, 
that he added two new genres to the colonial list: the pastoral novel and the 
caballeresque epic, and finally that he enriched American literary art. 
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Professor Van Horne’s latest work on Balbuena definitely supersedes all his 
own and other previous studies on the poet and is a crowning achievement of 
tireless investigation over a considerable period of years. The unusual number 
of typographical errors that unfortunately mar the text do in no wise detract 
from the superior scholarship of Van Horne. 


Joun E. ENGLEKIRK 
Tulane University 





Three Centuries of Tirso de Molina. By Avice Huntincton Busuet. Philadel- 
phia, University of Pennsylvania Press, 1939. Pp. x+111. 


The title accurately describes Miss Bushee’s book, which is primarily a 
study in literary history. Rather than studying the man himself, Miss Bushee 
has examined with care and devotion the treatment accorded Tirso by the 
critics, and the editions made of the great dramatist’s works. The five essays 
gathered here, in revised form, have appeared previously in the Revue His- 
panique, Hispania, and the Hispanic Review, from 1933 to 1937.1 In addition 
Miss Bushee has provided us with a series of “Notes on Various Editions,’”? 
with an appendix listing the extensive material relating to Tirso in her own li- 
brary, and with twenty excellent plates showing the title-pages of various edi- 
tions. 

The first essay (“Tirso de Molina, 1648-1848"’) proposes “to gather to- 
gether the references to the dramatist and his works during the two hundred 
years following his death in 1648” (page 3). Considering wisely and analyti- 
cally a great mass of material, Miss Bushee concludes: “Although it is true 
that there were years when Tirso de Molina was not popular, it is also true 
that the length of time when he was totally neglected is much shorter than has 
been supposed, and undoubtedly many more references to the author and his 
plays could be found in both the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries” (page 
28). She notes that she has limited her researches almost entirely to productions 
in Madrid, and that “there is still much to be done along these same lines in the 
provinces.” 

The second essay lists twenty-six editions of La prudencia en la mujer, be- 
ginning with the first (in the Parte Tercera, 1634) and ending with the most 
recent (by William McFadden, published in the Bulletin of Spanish Studies 
Plain Text Series, 1933). 


1. The essays are: “Tirso de Molina, 1648-1848,” Revue Hispanique, Lxxxi; “Bibliog- 
raphy of La prudencia en la mujer,” Hispanic Review, 1, no. 4; “The ‘Greatest’ Spanish Drama- 
tists,” Hispania, February 1934: “The Five Partes of Tirso de Molina,” Hispanic Review, m; 
“The Guzman Edition of Tirso de Molina’s Comedias,”” Hispanic Review, v. 

2. Antona Garcia, La firmeza en la hermosura, El mayor desengano, El caballero de gracia, 
El honroso atrevimiento, and the Coleccién selecta del antiguo teatro espaol published in Paris in 
1854. 

3. Dr. Ruth Lee Kennedy, in her excellent review of Miss Bushee’s book (Hispanic 
Review, vu, 82-85), adds some material on the situation in the provinces. 
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The title of the third essay, ““The ‘Greatest’ Spanish Dramatists,” is perhaps 
slightly misleading, since it is not a discussion of the men themselves, but an 
attempt “‘to trace during the last 250 years the changing opinions as to who 
they were in any given period” (page 45). After the opening of the theatres in 
1649, Tirso hardly appears as a candidate for these laurels; but as Spain gradu- 
ally rediscovers her ancient theatre, he becomes again a favorite and “‘the most 
potent means of filling the theatre”’ (page 70), and by about 1820 he is at last 
“among the first for the consideration of critics and publishers”’ (page 49) as 
one of Spain’s “greatest” dramatists. In somewhat less detailed form, the dis- 
cussion is continued to the present, when Tirso is secure in his rightful place 
with Lope and Calderén. 

The fourth essay provides a very helpful and detailed discussion of the many 
perplexing bibliographical problems connected with the five Partes. This essay 
is sensibly arranged on the basis of four tables.‘ As has been noted, the material 
is necessarily incomplete, and perhaps must always remain so. This reviewer 
can add one small item. In noting the various editions of Hartzenbusch’s BAE 
volume of Tirso, Miss Bushee does not list the third, stating that she has never 
seen a copy of it (page 68, note 190). The reviewer has in his possession such 
a copy, dated 1885. 

The fifth essay considers at length the thirty-three sweltas published by the 
mysterious Dofia Teresa de Guzman in the eighteenth century, showing how 
“during the following seventy-five years these thirty-three comedias . . . kept 
alive the memory of Tirso de Molina . . . and formed the basis for the refundi- 
ciones which for over thirty years were played to enthusiastic audiences 
(page 89). 

To the student who has been at all concerned with the labyrinth of Tirso 
studies, the tremendous labor involved in preparing these studies must be at 
once apparent. And this labor has been conscientious, intelligent, and fruitful. 
Miss Bushee’s volume unites many virtues; it is accurate, analytical, packed 
with much information of a hitherto inaccessible sort. it will be indispensable 
not only to those especially interested in Tirso de Molina, but also to any who 
seriously study the drama of that great age of which he was not the least of the 
Titans. 

J. Rus Owre 


University of Miami 


4. The tables are: “Early Editions,” “Important Known Dates, 1625-1636,” “Location 
of Copies,” and “Reprinting of Plays from Partes.’”” The location of copies considers only 
public libraries. Miss Bushee notes: “Before such a table can be complete, reports must be 
obtained from all private libraries and the present location found of those [copies] to which 
references are made in catalogues and studies” (page 61, note 176). The “Reprinting of Plays 
from Partes’’ must also, of course, be incomplete until further study can be made. 
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The Comédie-Frangaise, 1680-1701: Plays, Actors, Spectators, Finances. By 
H. Carrincton Lancaster. Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press. 1941. Pp. 210. 


This volume is an extremely useful by-product of the years of work that 
went into the preparation of the monumental History of French Dramatic Litera- 
ture in the Seventeenth Century, and it increases considerably the debt owed to 
Professor Lancaster by students of the seventeenth century and of the French 
theater in general. In endeavoring to obtain all possible material for Part 1v of 
his work, Mr. Lancaster succeeded in getting photographed on microfilm the 
registers of the Comédie-Frangaise for the first twenty years of its existence, 
1680-1701. These registers had been so jealously guarded that very few schol- 
ars had had access to them. The complete publication of the registers, whether 
desirable or not, was, however, an undertaking impossible because of its mag- 
nitude. What Mr. Lancaster has done is to publish in a simple and convenient 
chronological arrangement the most essential information found in the regis- 
ters: the play or plays given at each single performance of the Comédie- 
Frangaise from August 1680 to the Easter recess in March 1701, the number of 
paying spectators present, the total receipts and the sums allocated to the actors 
and to the authors. A thirteen-page Preface gives, in addition to a general 
discussion of the facts revealed by these records and their significance, a history 
of the company’s changes in personnel between 1680 and 1701, and of the sys- 
tem of full and part sociétaires obtaining then. The volume is completed with 
indexes of plays given and of names of persons. 

This record of the Comédie-Frangaise, 1680-1701, completes, or rather su- 
persedes, for the period it covers, Joannidés’ La Comédie-Frangaise de 1680 a 


1900, for Joannidés gives only the number of performances of each play in each 
year and the date of the first performance of each play. Its value to the student 
of the history of the French theater is obvious. It is equally valuable to one who 
is interested in any writer whose plays were performed during this period, for 
it furnishes a reasonably sure indication of the popular success of a play. A 
careful study of these records may produce some surprises and may overthrow 
certain generally accepted ideas. 


Henry A. Gruss 
Princeton University 





Jean-Baptiste Rousseau: His Life and Works. By Henry A. Grusss. Princeton, 
Princeton University Press, 1941. Pp. viii+3 10. 


For nearly the whole first half of the eighteenth century Jean-Baptiste was 
“the great Rousseau.” His collected works are still a confusion to students 
looking in library stacks for those of the now “greater” Jean-Jacques. Professor 
Grubbs has attempted to rescue the knowable facts of Jean-Baptiste’s life from 
obscurity and his lyrical poetry from undeserved oblivion. The careful investi- 
gation of Rousseau’s biography, which may be called definitive, is sharply 
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separated from the critical evaluation of his poetry. The latter section is es- 
pecially commendable both for method employed and results obtained. The 
whole is handsomely presented, with bibliography and index. 

It is not Mr. Grubbs’ fault that Jean-Baptiste’s life was not more elevating 
and inspiring; it is perhaps his misfortune that of the two principal episodes, the 
affair of the couplets (for which, like Voltaire, the Parisian Rousseau was ex- 
iled for the last twenty-eight or nine years of his life), and the quarrel with 
Voltaire, only the treatment of the former seems to this reviewer convincing. 

Rousseau’s “crime” was the circulation of obscene, scurrilous and defama- 
tory couplets among the group of poets that early frequented the Café Procope. 
On the basis of a newly-discovered document—part of Rousseau’s own defense 
against his enemies—Mr. Grubbs, with all the skill of a writer of detective 
stories, has pronounced Rousseau not guilty. The evidence cannot be conclusive 
and the case had to be “built-up”; it is nevertheless convincing. The fact re- 
mains that Rousseau’s character was both suspicious and “suspect,” he could 
let down such a protector as Prince Eugene for the shady, unstable Comte du 
Bonneval, and he wrote rash and vicious satire, even if he did not write the 
couplets for which he was condemned. He often decided quite arbitrarily who 
his “enemy” was and attacked him without waiting for verification. His Epitre 
a Marot (page 77) was certainly in bad taste: Crébillon, Samuel Bernard, the 
Louvancourt sisters (“des louves surannées 4 une dent”) and Nicolas Boindin 
(“cet athée au teint bléme’’) were the principal sufferers. Attacks on members 
of the nobility incurred, too, the lasting enmity of the stupid Chancellor, 
D’ Aguesseau, which made pardon more than difficult. Perhaps some day some 
one will defend Joseph Saurin, whom Rousseau quite nastily attacked as a vo- 
leur médisant: “very severe punishment,” the author understates, “for a very 
slight offense” (page 59). 

The treatment of the quarrel between Voltaire and Jean-Baptiste is an ex- 
ample of the piling up of assumptions where “one link broken, the great chain’s 
destroy’d.” The author is certain (page 150), then has “little doubt” (page 152) 
that hostilities were opened up by Voltaire. There is reason to believe, on the 
contrary, that Voltaire avoided an open quarrel until his religious views were 
attacked a decade later. In 1725, when Rousseau wrote “a criticism of extreme 
violence” of Marianne: “cette merveilleuse superfétation dramatique, ou si 
vous voulez, ce second accouchement d’un avorton remis dans le ventre de sa 
mére, pour y prendre une nouvelle nourriture,” Voltaire did not take up the 
challenge. His “attack” came in 1733 in Le Temple du gofit, which M. Raymond 
Naves calls the first serious attempt at literary criticism in the history of 
French letters. In the ascending scale of literary merit Rousseau is placed 
definitely above the hell-inhabiting Gacon. Just above Rousseau in purgatory 
are Chaulieu, La Fare and Marot, while in paradise we find Corneille, Racine, 
La Fontaine, Quinault, and Moliére. Voltaire’s best friends, Formont and 
Cideville, learned of this work only in December 1732,' but Jean-Baptiste, 


1. Voltaire, Le Temple du got, critical edition by E. Carcassonne, Paris, Droz, 1938, p. 8. 
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clairvoyant, “restrained himself no longer’ and in January 1732 “wrote a 
violent criticism of Zaire,” or rather of Voltaire’s irreligion, which was pub- 
lished in 1733 (page 180). Through-out these pages Voltaire’s motives are 
often gratuitously impugned. In general, Rousseau’s own defense is accepted if 
nothing is found to the contrary, while Voltaire’s word is unacceptable when 
“not substantiated.”’ On that basis we would lose the beautiful story of Newton 
and the apple, and that would be too bad. 

In the critical part of his study, Mr. Grubbs, quite dissatisfied with the re- 
sults of Sainte-Beuve’s biographical approach to Rousseau, gives over the 
biography to the jury and announces that Rousseau’s writings will be examined 
“as if we had not a jot of information on the life and character of their author 
(page 209).”’ The method is fruitful if only because of its novelty. The author 
is obliged to come to grips with the poetry itself and it is astonishing how 
rarely French cighteenth-century poetry has been given the benefit of such 
examination. The method cannot, probably should not, be strictly adhered to. 
The first chapter on Rousseau’s taste, modeled after Naves’ study of Voltaire, 
is in fact intellectual biography. Here we find that Rousseau was a defender 
(but not “‘the staunch last defender’: the Abbé d’Olivet, Président Bouhier 
and the majority of the French Academy were on his side) of the classical 
tradition of the Age of Louis XIV. A disciple of Boileau and a rigorist in his 
views of the genres, he considered opera, for example, a low form of art, in 
spite of his success at writing cantatas and his admiration for Moliére who 
wrote so much for music. Form rather than content is claimed to be Rousseau’s 


point of departure in writing poetry. He had, too, a certain ideal of harmonious 
verse: 


La poésie est un discours soutenu par une harmonie qui lui est propre et qui 
consiste non seulement dans la magnificence et dans le choix des termes, mais 
encore dans une certaine modulation attachée a la mesure des syllabes et 4 la 
douceur ou 4 la force des sons. 


Modern critics are directing their attention to the formal aspect of the arts, 
a movement supported alike by neo-Thomists and the metapsychologists of the 
Gestalt school. Rousseau had the merit of maintaining poetic form at the time 
when the Cartesian La Motte was finally and logically to write his Ode in 
prose. 

Mr. Grubbs leads us gradually from theory to practice, with his eye ever 
more centrally focused on the poems themselves until he arrives, from an ab- 
solute point of view and in the rarefied atmosphere of pure poetry, at an evalua- 
tion of Rousseau the poet. Most felicitous, perhaps, are the formal epigrams, 
odes and cantatas, less so the epistles, allegories and dramas. But these chapters 
must be read. Boileau and modern poets are often used for comparison, the 
author of the Henriade all too little. But Naves has unfortunately little to offer 
of comparable nature and Richard Aldington’s chapter on “Voltaire the Poet,” 
though interesting, could stand considerable amplification. There is no treat- 
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ment of the French Ode available that can compare with Dr. George N. 
Shuster’s English Ode from Milton to Keats. 

In the final chapter, Mr. Grubbs, in keeping with modern criticism, im- 
pugns the history of lyrical poetry as told by Brunetiére and Lanson, to which 
he prefers the standards implicit in the scattered critical writings of Paul 
Valéry and the Introduction 4 la poésie frangaise (1939) by Thierry Maulnier. 
Periods and schools become if not extraneous, at least superficial considerations 
in comparison with the main problem of the nature of poetry. The subject 
matter, too, is irrelevant: naiads and knights are as permissible as green grass 
and mysticism. If not the expression of the inexpressible, poetry is the formal 
expression, by suggestion, association or connotation, of the hitherto unex- 
pressed, of that which has defied expression in the more logical patterns of 
prose. According to these modern “absolute” standards (for Maulnier’s, 
“royalist” would be more accurate), Mr. Grubbs maintains that Rousseau is a 
poet whose work will amply reward the reader, if he will only undertake the 
not easy task of “learning the poet’s language.” Seekers after literary delights 
have, after all, spent much greater pains in learning the language of modern 
practitioners of the deliberately obscure. 


NorMan L. Torrey 
Columbia University 


Le Journal des Savants et ! Angleterre, 1702-1789. By JacquELINE DE La Harpe. 


Berkeley, California, University of California Press, 1941. Pp. iv-+289-482. 


Mile de La Harpe has set for herself in this study a double objective: to de- 
limit the importance attached to England by the Journal des Savants during the 
eighteenth century, and to define the attitude of the Journal toward that coun- 
try. [he period considered is divided into four shorter ones: 1702-1730, 1731- 
1749, 1750-1769, and 1770-1789. Within each one of these periods Mlle de 
La Harpe groups under general headings—“Philosophie,” ‘“Théologie” 
“Sciences exactes,” “Littérature,” etc.—statistics and remarks concerning the 
articles appearing in that period under that heading. By comparing the number 
of articles under each heading with that in the other periods, it is possible to 
make some deductions regarding the aspects of English culture considered im- 
portant by the French of the eighteenth century, and the fluctuations of French 
interest in them. Mlle de La Harpe finds that between 1702 and 1749 the 
England that was presented to the readers of the Journal was that of the philoso- 
phers, historians, and scientists. From 1750 to 1769 the Journal was concerned 
generally with English agriculture, commerce, and politics as well as with 
literature, philosophy, history, and Newtonian science. In the last period 
(1770-1789) there is a loss of interest in things English except for the transla- 
tion of Shakespeare by Le Tourneur, the voyages of discovery, and the Ameri- 
can Revolution. Mlle de La Harpe considers that the Journal was, in the eight- 
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eenth century, a faithful reflector of French interest in English culture. 
However, since it rarely concerned itself with English books until they had 
appeared in a French translation, she believes it is to the translators that the 
credit for introducing English thought into France must be given. 

Mlle de La Harpe’s research appears to have been careful and painstaking. 
The great number of names and titles which occur on nearly every page de- 
tract from the readability of the book, but do not, of course, reduce its useful- 
ness as a reference work. 


Donacp S. ScHIER 
Illinois Institute of Technology 


George Washington as the French Knew Him. A collection of texts edited and 
translated, with an Introduction by Gi_Bert Curnarp. Princeton, Princeton 
University Press, 1940. Pp. xvili+161. 


Professor Chinard records the reactions of thirty-seven Frenchmen, at least 
twenty-six of whom actually saw the First President. Word-portraits which 
have now become standard, like those of Chateaubriand, Mathieu Dumas, 
Chastellux, and Lafayette, are included; in addition, Professor Chinard pub- 
lishes several accounts which have never before appeared in English translation. 

Almost all the judgments are complimentary. Two of the travellers, Ségur 
and Blanchard, report that only Washington could have succeeded in his gigan- 
tic undertaking (pages 37, 64). The Chevalier Jean de Ternant, Minister 
Plenipotentiary, reveals Washington’s shrewdness as a diplomat. According to 
Barbé-Marbois, ““Washington remains greater in the eyes of his fellow citizens 
than Alexander or Caesar ever were for the Greeks and the Romans” (page 
143). The book even contains a physiognomical analysis of the great leader 
which shows “the marks of an extraordinary genius, capable of forming the 
plan of a revolution never to be forgotten, and of an heroic genius capable of 
seeing it through” (page 114). As a man, and especially as a host—no less 
than five of the first fourteen accounts describe meals eaten at Washington’s 
table—these Frenchmen find the Father of His Country endowed with all the 
virtues. Genet and Adet are, of course, significant exceptions, but Professor 
Chinard reminds his readers “‘that Genet’s attitude and conduct were severely 
criticized and formally blamed by his own government’”’ (page 104). In the 
concluding chapters such important figures as Napoleon, Talleyrand, Fontanes, 
De Tocqueville, and Guizot pay tribute to the great American. 

This quasi-unanimity is all the more remarkable because circumstances arose 
at the beginning and end of Washington’s career which could have prejudiced 
the French against him. Professor Chinard’s travellers discuss the later de- 
velopments in some detail, but only one account, that of Moré de Pontgibaud, 
mentions the significant Jumonville episode, in which Major Washington in 
1754 allegedly ordered the shooting of a French soldier who was approaching 
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under a flag of truce. Moré de Pontgibaud reports “that the commander of the 
fort did not give the order to shoot; the most unimpeachable evidence being the 
moderate, magnanimous and kind character of General Washington’’ (page 
30). Other Frenchmen, whom Professor Chinard does not quote, disagree with 
this “unimpeachable evidence.” For example, the Chevalier de la Luzerne, 
Minister Plenipotentiary from the King of France, and author of what is, to 
this reviewer, one of the most penetrating of the French portraits of Washing- 
ton, ascribes the Jumonville incident to the fact that Washington was “‘né avec 
un caractére impétueux et violent; il révéla, par la mort de M. de Jumonville, 
triste résultat attribué aux ordres émanés de lui, . . . combien il avait alors peu 
d’empire sur lui-méme. La réflexion et I’ 4ge ont modéré ses emportements . . .”” 
Although Professor Chinard has explained that he intends “to let the texts 
speak for themselves” (page ix), there are occasional references which might 
have been clarified; such as the mention of a Mr. Thomas on page 30, and of 
the disgruntled M. du Coudray on page 54. The biographical paragraphs which 
introduce the travellers are brief but adequate and testify eloquently to the 
thorough erudition of Professor Chinard in this field in which he is an inde- 

fatigable pioneer. 
Mercer Cook 

Atlanta University 





“ashington ou la Liberté du Nouveau Monde: Tragédie en quatre actes. Par 
BiLLaRDON DE SauvicNny. Editée avec une introduction et des notes par 


Gitsert Cuinarp avec l’assistance de H. M. Barnes, Jr., J.-Jacques 
Demorest, R. K. Kectensercer et E. E. E. Saror. Princeton, Princeton 
University Press, 1941. Pp. xli+75. 


Billardon de Sauvigny had already been dismissed by Grimm as a “rimeur””! 
and a “‘faiseur de quelques piéces dramatiques médiocres,”* when he presented 
to the French theatre-goer of 1791 a “‘tragédie” entitled Vashington ou la 
Liberté du Nouveau Monde. The play staged at the Théatre de la Nation, the 
13th and 14th of July, depicted General Washington winning the War of 
Independence and signing a treaty of alliance with France. Later in the same 
year, Sauvigny published his tragedy with a word of explanation at the end. It 
is this slender volume which Professor Chinard and four associates have re- 
produced with the greatest respect for the form and contents of the original.* 
But this new edition of a rare item of the Revolutionary theatre is augmented 
by copious explanatory notes and an Introduction which for balance, clarity and 
thoroughness, is a model of its kind. In a style both deft and scholarly, Profes- 
sor Chinard establishes Sauvigny’s place in the French eighteenth century and 

1. Correspondance littéraire, Garnier, 1878, 1v, 79. 

2. Ibid., x, 205. 


3. The reviewer has made careful comparisons with a copy of the first edition in “Special 
Collections” of the Columbia University Library. 
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analyzes the significance of the play which he feels with considerable justice, 
“annonce certains aspects du drame romantique et en particulier du Cromwell 
de Victor Hugo.” 

Vashington, which in Professor Chinard’s opinion is Sauvigny’s outstanding 
dramatic production, was far from being a success on the Revolutionary stage. 
This, despite the fact that one periodical of the day asserted that: 


Son Ouvrage offre de beaux vers, des sentimens patriotiques trés-prononcés, 
des allusions faciles a saisir et sous le voile de la Révolution Américaine, le 
tableau d’une révolution plus moderne et dont les images cent fois représentées 
ne peuvent rassasier des spectateurs qui doivent y prendre toujours le méme 
intérét.* 

Its failure seems all the more astonishing that the Moniteur, for instance, gave 
almost unprecedented publicity to the play by announcing the approaching 
spectacle daily from the beginning of the month. Furthermore, on the day of 
the second petformance the same journal published an “Extrait du discours 
prononcé par M. Brissot a l’assemblée des amis de la constitution, le 10 juillet 
1791.” As the following quotation will indicate, more than one remark in this 
moving speech should have aroused the Parisian public’s interest in the subject 
matter of the play then on the boards: 


O vous qui doutez des efforts prodigieux et surnaturels que l’amour de la 
liberté peut commander aux hommes, voyez ce qu’ont fait les Américains pour 
conquérir leur indépendance. . . . Suivez le général Washington, faisant téte 
avec 3 4 4,000 paysans, a plus de 30,000 Anglais et se jouant de leurs forces. 
Suivez-le 4 Trenton. I] me le disait: ses soldats n’avaient pas de souliers; la 
glace qui déchirait leurs pieds était teinte de leur sang: nous aurons demain des 
souliers, disaient-ils, nous battrons les Anglais . . . et ils les battirent. 


And yet, on July 15, Vashington gave way to Racine’s Athalie, frequently 
performed during that year. Professor Chinard, who feels that the reasons for 
the play’s short run “n’avaient rien a voir avec son mérite,” suggests that the 
grave political disturbances of the period may have dissuaded the actors from 
continuing a production whose general theme might have caused violent in- 
cidents in the theatre. He supports this thesis by adding that, “‘il n’en parut 
qu’un seul compte-rendu, d’ailleurs favorable, celui du Journal de Paris.” As a 
matter of fact, at least one other contemporary analysis of the play was pub- 
lished and the tone of the article is clearly unfavorable. Appearing in the 
Chronique de Paris (July 15, 1791), it reads in part: 


Cette piéce est, comme on voit, sans plan et sans action, et n’est guéres sus- 
ceptible d’analyse. Les acteurs parlent beaucoup et longuement, mais agissent 
peu. On a applaudi d’assez beaux vers. On doit des éloges aux intentions de 
l’auteur, qu’on a demandé. C’est M. de Sauvigny. 


Evidently Vashington was not received whole-heartedly by all the spectators 


4. Journal de Paris, N° 80, Supplément, July 17, 1791. 
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of the day. The present reviewer’s conviction is that had the entire play been 
written with the verve and dramatic interest of the third act it would have re- 
ceived the acclaim of some of the more popular plays of the Revolution. 

Whatever the reasons may have been for the unenthusiastic reception af- 
forded Sauvigny’s tragedy in 1791, we may say unreservedly that it should 
prove a document of interest to the scholar of to-day. Not only is it a note- 
worthy piece of Americana, but it is also illustrative of the “esprit philo- 
sophique’’> which in such a large measure fostered the ideals of the French 
Revolution. In offering this new edition to the public, Professor Chinard and 
his collaborators have rendered a distinct service in the field of Franco- 
American letters. 


Otis FELLows 
Columbia University 





Ventura de la Vega and the Spanish Theatre, 1820-1865. By Joun KENNETH 
Lesuie. Princeton, 1940. Pp. xii+ 143. 


In this Princeton dissertation Dr. Leslie offers an excellent historical and 
bibliographical study. He has reconstructed with many new facts the life and 
dramatic production of Ventura de la Vega. Vega was an artist of limited 
creative power, but very interesting as a professional dramatist who over forty 
years supplied the Spanish Stage with all sorts of plays, of which more than 
two-thirds were translations and adaptations from the French. 

The first chapter deals in general with Vega’s literary career. In the follow- 
ing chapters his work is divided in three periods: “Literary Formation and 
First Plays, 1820-1834”; “Diversity and Continuity in the Romantic Period, 
1835-1850”; “Diversity and Continuity, 1850-1865.” In the early productions 
we find mainly the play of manners of the Moratin type, translations of Scribe, 
some sentimental comedies or dramas and occasionally a political piece. During 
the Romantic Period his work is characterized by great variety, with transla- 
tions of Delavigne, Vanderburch and Dumas alternating with those of Scribe; 
an original comedy of manners with a moral purpose, the important E/ hombre 
del mundo; and certain romantic historical dramas such as Don Fernando de 
Antequera. \n the final period, all the previous forms are represented, and some 
new ones such as the Zarzuelas and La Muerte de César (this last a revival of the 
classical tragedy) appear. Four highly valuable Appendixes follow with a com- 
plete bibliography, the “Statistics of the Performance of Plays” and a résumé 
of all the significant criticism of Vega’s plays. These Appendixes are probably 
the most important contribution of the author and the foundation of his study. 

As a piece of research the book is entirely praiseworthy, and this review 
might well be ended here, except that the author’s general conclusions and 

5. This is particularly true of the speech of the “orateur,” Act m1, scene 2. It should be 


mentioned, however, that Sauvigny was openly hostile to Voltaire and certain other “‘philoso- 
phes” of the century. 
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guiding ideas deserve careful examination, not as a criticism of the study itself, 
but as leading to observations on some prevalent trends in the evaluation of 
Spanish Romanticism. Dr. Leslie is obviously more interested in compiling 
statistics concerning the trends of the Spanish Stage in the epoch than in dis- 
covering the artistic value or originality of Vega’s work. This is probably the 
right approach, considering the type of author with whom he is dealing. When, 
nevertheless, he tries to point out the general character and value of the roman- 
tic literature, or even of the romantic drama, in Spain, taking as a basis the 
popularity of Vega’s plays, the method is entirely misleading; it often happens 
that the purely statistical criterion, applied in this case to the public taste of 
the epoch, overshadows the most vital literary phenomena and the lasting 
values. 

Let us take for instance certain general statements regarding the romantic 
movement. On page 45 we read, “Before 1830 conscious literary manifestations 
of the romantic ideal and aesthetic hardly existed. ... The year 1834 and 
those immediately following show really little change from the already estab- 
lished literary conditions.... The four years, 1834-1837, show only the 
slow and conditional acceptance of the romantic drama.” And again, page 46, 
“Moreover, by 1837 the vitality of romanticism as a movement in the drama 
had substantially reached its end.” This idea is the guiding thought of the 
whole study. We read also, on page 74, phrases such as the “very restricted 
vogue of the romantic plays” or “‘we have pointed out above the limited réle of 
romanticism,” and this same thesis, together with one about the diversity of 
forms during the period, is maintained up to the very conclusion of the book. 

All of which may be true within the limits of the data collected on Ventura 
de la Vega and the popular vogue of his plays. But where then is the romantic 
drama in Spain? One would be forced to accept the notion that a second or third 
class writer like Ventura de la Vega, who besides being by education and 
temperament an anti-romanticist, confined himself chiefly to translating and 
writing plays for public consumption, would represent better the literature of 
the times than Rivas, Zorrilla, Hartzenbusch, Garcia Gutiérrez, etc. 

We could deal at length with the subject, one of primary importance for the 
literary history of Spain in the nineteenth century, but we shall confine our- 
selves to quoting another judgment of Dr. Leslie (page 75) which seems to us 
more acceptable than the generalizations noted above. He says, “.. . the 
romantic drama in its original Spanish form (Martinez de la Rosa, Rivas) was 
soon supplanted by the final romantic synthesis which was a compromise be- 
tween the national tradition and technique and the newer elements.” With the 
exception that Martinez de la Rosa can hardly be considered as the pure type 
of romantic dramatist, we find here a better lead for understanding the romantic 
period in Spain. Romanticism more than any other literary concept is not static 
but fluid; and by its very essence it assumed in each country a national charac- 
ter. In Spain the romantic spirit may have been the result of a compromise be- 
tween tradition—never an exclusively classical tradition—and modern sen- 
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sibility, but as long as we lack a clear conception of just what the romantic 
movement in Spain was it will be advisable for the critics to be careful about 
broad affirmations. 

Dr. Leslie has proved to be a very able investigator and his book, as far as 
detail is concerned, is almost irreproachable. Some reconsideration of these 
general problems and some change in his purely historical and positivistic ap- 
proach to literary criticism may be useful in his future work. 


ANGEL DEL Rfo 
Columbia University 





Lamartine: L’ homme et T euvre. Par Henri Guittemin. Paris, Boivin (“Le 
Livre de l’Etudiant,” collection dirigée par Paul Hazard, vol. 6), 1940. 
Pp. 167. 


Le trés grand animateur qu’est M. Paul Hazard ne s’en est jamais entitre- 
ment remis aux seuls prestiges de sa parole et de sa plume. II est bon de rap- 
peler, puisque l'occasion s’en présente, l’action qu’il exergait—qu’il exercera 
encore—comme directeur de revue et de collections diverses. Cette activité, 
c’est encore de I’enseignement; et ce lui est en méme temps une fagon de rallier 
autour de lui, pour I’accomplissement d’une tache commune, ses amis, francais 
ou étrangers, et nombre de ses anciens éléves. Aucune de ses entreprises, mal- 
heureusement, n’a plus souffert dans la tourmente. Suspendues la Revue de 
Littérature Comparée et sa riche “‘bibliothéque” qu’aprés Edouard Champion 
venait de reprendre I’ éditeur Boivin. Suspendue la série des “Etudes Frangaises,” 
dont les “états présents”’ ont créé une formule et un genre et, sur plus d’un 
point, élargi ou renouvelé nos recherches. Suspendue, enfin, la collection du 
“Livre de l’Etudiant,” la derniére née, et qui donnait déja de robustes signes de 
vie. 

Par la personnalité de ses collaborateurs, par l’intérét des premiers fascicules, 
par la densité qui en est la qualité essentielle, cette collection promettait de 
dépasser infiniment la modestie de son titre, de son format et de son objet 
avoué, c’est-a-dire d’étre beaucoup plus et mieux qu’un commode aide-mémoire 
pour |’étudiant en mal d’examen. Le regretté Jean Plattard y a publié sa 
derni¢re ceuvre—un Rabelais ot il faisait tenir toute la substantifique moelle de 
ses plus grands ouvrages. M. Pierre Moreau, délaissant un instant ses travaux 
sur le romantisme, y a donné un Montaigne dont le chroniqueur des Nouvelles 
Littéraires pouvait dire: “Cet essai, pour condensé qu’il soit, et justement peut- 
étre parce que condensé, est un des meilleurs que nous connaissions.””? Et voici 
qu’4 la veille de l’invasion, M. Henri Guillemin, auteur d’une thése magistrale 
sur Jocelyn® et de nombreux écrits sur différents aspects de la vie et de I’ ceuvre 
de Lamartine, campait pour la premiére fois un portrait en pied de son auteur, 

1. Si j’en crois des avis autorisés, elle est prés de reparaitre sur nos rivages, avec le con- 
cours d’une maison d’éditions américaine. 


2. Pierre de Massot, Nouvelles Littéraires, 27 mai 1939. 
3. Le “Jocelyn” de Lamartine, Paris, Boivin, 1936. 
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non sans doute le seul portrait possible ni méme le seul valide, mais un portrait 
personnel et passionné, si haut en couleur, si rudement bati 2 chaux et a sable, 
que s’en trouve ébranlée pour tout de bon, il faut l’espérer, la légende d’un 
Lamartine doux, mélancolique et féminin, dont I’ me élégiaque n’aurait rien su 
faire en ce monde que d’exhaler des sons tristes et mélodicux. 

Cette légende, M. Guillemin confesse que Lamartine lui-méme a contribué a 
la créer,—ou peut-étre serait-il plus vrai de dire qu’un concours de circons- 
tances |’a créée pour lui. Les Méditations “‘n’ étaient 4 ses yeux qu’un divertisse- 
ment, une maniére aussi de se faire connaitre, de marquer sa place: un prélude 
si l’on veut.”’ Mais, en 1820, “ces Méditations, qu’il tient, au fond de lui, pour 
si peu de chose vraiment, ce sont elles, tout de méme, qui font sa jeune gloire; 
il ne se doute pas qu’ il sera jusqu’au bout, pour les Francais de son temps et pour 
beaucoup d’ ames encore, dans la postérité, l’homme de ce livre, presque unique- 
ment.’ 

L’effort de M. Guillemin va tendre, on le devine, 4 réduire les Méditations a 

échelle d’un épisode. Episode génial sans doute, puisqu’il contenait la révéla- 
tion d’une “sincérité essentielle’’ et d’une “jeunesse miraculeuse.” Episode 
salutaire, en ce sens qu’il constitue un tribut payé une fois pour toutes au 
romantisme morbide, une grande épuration, un acheminement vers des horizons 
plus larges et plus sains. Episode logique méme, s’il est vrai que la forme vieille 
et traditionnelle, héritée, on l’a dit souvent, de Voltaire et de Parny, met en 
relief un trait fondamental de Lamartine: la survivance en lui du X VIIIe siécle. 

Lamartine continuateur du X VIIIe siécle: telle est, en somme, |’idée centrale 
de M. Guillemin. Le XVIII siécle, auquel avait éré refusé le génie des vers, 
fleurit tardivement dans la vaste épopée métaphysique des Visions, ou dans ce 
que Lamartine en a pu réaliser. I] en reste obsédé pendant prés de vingt ans, et 
n’y renonce que du jour ou la “catastrophe,” |’“‘échec sans nom” de la Chute 
d'un Ange \e démoralise quoi qu’il en ait, le convainc qu’il a failli 4 sa mission de 
poéte et l’incite 4 choisir pour son champ désormais exclusif la carriére d’>homme 
d’Etat. 

Mais le XVIIIe siécle n’est pas moins présent dans cette “politique ration- 
nelle” que Lamartine esquisse dés 1831, et qui lui fait accepter, “avec une 
docilité lucide,” la nécessité des révolutions. Les révolutions sont l’ouvrage 
d’un Dieu vengeur, comme le voulait Joseph de Maistre, et créateur tout a la 
fois. Celle de 1789, par exemple, a été l’application féconde, a la société 
civile, du principe de I’““égalité des ames” que proclama jadis le christianisme. 
Elle est loin, toutefois, d’avoir épuisé les conséquences de ce principe. Or donc, 
“le devoir de l'homme courageux, et qui veut faire de sa vie autre chose qu’un 
égoisme, est de collaborer a ce travail de Dieu: apprendre a l’humanité la 
dignité de la personne, aider a batir une cité juste, un monde ot la créature, 
libre et responsable, vivra dans l’ordre et dans |’ équité.’’ 

La religion de Lamartine enfin, clef de voite de sa politique comme de sa 


4. Pages 15-16. 
5. Page 56. 
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poésie, procéde du rationalisme déiste de |’4ge précédent. Que Dieu existe, 
Lamartine, nous dit M. Guillemin, n’en a jamais douté. Mais, a partir de 1833, 
il est ancré dans une hostilité définitive envers toutes les révélations et toutes 
les Eglises. L’ Histoire des Girondins devait comporter un hymne dithyrambique 
a Voltaire, héros de la pensée libre et martyr de la lumiére, qui “porta le 
flambeau de la raison humaine, sachant bien qu’il en serait consumé.”’* Le Dieu 
de Lamartine, c’est encore le Dieu de Candide, aux voies crucllement enig- 
matiques, terriblement abstrait et lointain, maitre masqué et despote jaloux 
arbitre de “la Destinée, dite Providence.”’? Ce Dieu, pourtant, il ne lui plait 
guere de le blasphémer. II veut I’aimer, au contraire, de toutes ses forces, comme 
s'il était le Dieu d’ Amour, le servir, comme s'il était le Dieu des Justes, le suivre, 
les yeux fermés et sans souci de récompense, en vertu d’un “pari” qu’il tiendra 
jusqu’au bout, par une soif d’immolation ot il faut voir, cela va sans dire, I’in- 
dice d’une volonté tendue beaucoup plus que d’un coeur soumis. 

On songe au Dieu de Vigny,—a Vigny lui-méme, dont Lamartine, dans 
image qu’en offre M. Guillemin, parait 4 intervalles, de fagon si frappante et si 
neuve, comme le frére spirituel. Méme conscience de l’inexorable, méme défi 
jeté au destin, et méme sens de la grandeur. Lamartine, cependant, n’emporte 
pas son amertume au sommet d’une tour. Faire sa longue et lourde tache, soit; 
souffrir et mourir sans parler, non. I] parle,—abondamment. Et il se bat. Le 
poéte qui se déclarait mourant en 1823 vivra, M. Guillemin nous le rappelle, 
prés de quatre-vingts ans, dont quarante au moins sont traversés de tels remous 
qu'une 4me et un corps de faible trempe en eussent été inévitablement brisés. 
Ce “grand diable de Bourgogne” se comporte en “bretteur redoutable,” dans 
la dispute et dans I’action comme sur le plancher de la salle d’armes. On le dit 
flottant et contradictoire, et pourtant, il en est encore en 1838 4 appliquer une 
poétique dont il a formulé les premiers principes dés 1821; en 1848, a cueillir 
la minute qu’il a su attendre, prévoir et préparer pendant les dix-huit années 
monotones de la Monarchie de Juillet; 4 son lit de mort, 4 respecter la gageure 
qu'il a passée avec Dieu au temps de son adolescence. En bon escrimeur, du 
reste, il est habile 4 corriger, par une “souplesse feutrée,” les dangers d’une 
excessive rectitude. I] se garde bien d’attaquer de front le catholicisme, a la 
maniére d’un Lamennais, et d’en méconnaitre la valeur comme instrument de 
conservation sociale. I] a, en politique, des prudences et des finesses de grand 
parlementaire. Lorsque, toutefois, aprés sa chute du pouvoir, l’heure sera non 
plus aux feintes subtiles, mais 4 la lutte, 4pre et rude, contre le sort, Lamartine 
déploiera sa vaillance toute nue. Ce n’est pas le vieillard “plaintif et désem- 
paré’’* qu’on nous décrit trop souvent; c’est un forgat héroique, qui paye de ses 
sueurs sa générosité passée, et le superbe mépris ot il a toujours été de l’argent; 

6. Texte du manuscrit; cité par M. Guillemin, p. 119. 

7. Lamartine 4 Marcellus (I* novembre 1848); cité par M. Guillemin, p. 125. 

8. L’expression est de M. Paul Berret, qui parle durement et abusivement de la vicillesse 
de Lamartine, “inutile au pays et presque aux lettres” (Victor Hugo, Paris, 1927, p. 130). 


C’est 14 du reste, on le sait assez, l’opinion courante, dont M. Guillemin n’a aucune peine a 
démontrer qu’elle perpétue |’ingratitude des contemporains. 
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qui, dans l’espace de six ou sept ans, réussit 4 rembourser un million et demi de 
dettes; que n’abattent ni la misére, ni la maladie, ni les sarcasmes dont I’abreu- 
vent Veuillot, Gustave Planche et tant d’autres; et qui meurt, lui, homme de 
Février, de devoir, 4 cause de Valentine, 4 cause de ses préteurs menacés de 
tout perdre, accepter la supréme humiliation et passer a la caisse du 2 Décem- 
bre. 

Vous pourrez étre offusqué par ce jet de lumiére crue dont M. Guillemin 
inonde son personnage. Vous résisterez, peut-étre, 4 la persuasion violente 
qu'il vous fait. Vous aurez des doutes. C’est votre droit. On est libre d’arguer, 
par exemple, qu’il a simplifié a l’excés la pensée religieuse de Lamartine; qu’elle 
n’est pas sans subir des poussées irrationnelles et mystiques; que Lady Stan- 
hope, en particulier, a trouvé et exploité de sérieux défauts dans la cuirasse 
voltairienne du voyageur d’Orient. De méme, on a loisir d’estimer que la 
filiation esthétique du poéte est moins nette et flagrante que son biographe 
n’incline a croire. Une fois au moins,—dans les Destinées de la Poésie,—Lamar- 
tine a proclamé sa volonté de ne pas appartenir au XVIIIe siecle, 4 ce groupe 
d’“hommes géométriques”’ dont le credo matérialiste : ““Nous ne croyons que ce 
qui se prouve, nous ne sentons que ce qui se touche,” a tué la poésie “avec le 
spiritualisme dont elle était née.”” On peut encore, en se fondant sur les obser- 
vations mémes de M. Guillemin, nier que Lamartine ait apporté, dans l’exécu- 
tion de son programme poétique, cette “détermination virile’’ qui le distinguait 
en d’autres entreprises. II] ne s’agit pas ici de lui reprocher les négligences dont 
son ceuvre est semée, ou |’état tout juste embryonnaire de son “Grand Po- 
éme’’: comme celui-ci ne devait pas comprendre moins de neuf “réincarna- 
tions” de l’Ange déchu, on ne saurait s’étonner ni se plaindre qu'il soit resté 
inachevé. Ce qui est plus curieux, c’est de voir se multiplier, au cours de la 
longue période ot Lamartine est censé le passer et le repasser dans sa téte, les 
vacances de l’inspiration. En 1823, cédant bon gré mal gré aux instances de son 
éditeur, il donne le pas aux Nouvelles Méditations. En 1825, il est saisi de la 
“nausée des vers.” En 1828 et 1829, son instinct le pousse 4 compléter les 
Harmonies, pour se débarrasser, dit-il, de la hantise ot elles le tiennent, pour 
étre 4 méme, enfin, d’ouvrir “la page épique”’ au reste de sa verve. Vienne 
1830, il n’oserait chanter “‘tandis que Rome brile.”’ Jocelyn méme sera d’abord 
congu comme un poemetto, distinct, semble-t-il, de l’ ceuvre principal, et qui ne 
s’annexe a lui que par I’effet, tres heureux du reste, d’une arri¢re-pensée. Ou je 
me trompe fort, ou ce sont 14 procédés dilatoires, témoignant d'une cristallisa- 
tion demeurée vague, d’une résistance mal avouée,—les psychiatres diraient: 
d’une “‘fuite”” mentale,—et, qui sait? d’un manque de foi, sinon dans les vertus 
de la poésie, du moins dans les mérites de l’ouvrier. La bataille de la Chute d’un 
Ange était peut-étre perdue avant d’étre livrée. Facheuse défaillance, si c’en est 
une, d’un Messie qui croirait mal a son étoile. 

Sur le plan de l’action, il en va tout autrement. Du jour ot il a décidé que la 
“neutralité’ est chose criminelle, Lamartine s’engage irrévocablement. Ni 
atermoiement, ni faiblesse. I] marche droit, il pense grand, et il voit clair. Hugo 
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politique,—sans parler de Hugo orateur,—ne se hausse pas 4 sa cheville. Je ne 
crois pas qu’il soit possible de refuser 4 M. Guillemin I’assentiment qu’il nous 
demande, linvitation qu’il nous fait de balayer nos vieilles conceptions d’un 
Lamartine dilettante et amateur, utopique et incohérent, qui si¢ge au plafond, 
voire dans les nuages. Aprés avoir lu, la plume 4 la main, tous ses discours 
parlementaires, je suis disposé, pour ma part, 4 souscrire 4 ce jugement caté- 
gorique: “Son plan est d’une lucidité égale 4 son audace. II veut étre homme de 
demain: celui en qui les conservateurs éclairés verront leur sauveur sur le plan 
social, celui que la gauche reconnaitra comme Ihéritier véritable des ‘philo- 
sophes’ et des Constituants, sur le plan politique. Car Lamartine veut le 
Pouvoir. Il ira 4 son but pendant quatorze ans, sans le perdre un instant du re- 
gard, avec une fixité toute-puissante. I] |’atteindra 4 l’heure dite.”® Que le 
Pouvoir, une fois conquis, l’ait dévoré, force est bien d’en convenir. Mais la 
révolution de 1848 a consommé une quantité effroyable d’hommes d’ Etat. Elle 
a brisé Cavaignac, le soldat 4 la main de fer, non moins vite que Lamartine le 
tribun. La question qui se pose, et que Lamartine lui-méme posait par inférence 
deux mois avant I’élection d’un Bonaparte 4 la Présidence, c’est de savoir si, en 
renvoyant Cincinnatus 4 sa charrue et Démosthéne 4 ses tablettes, la Répu- 
blique les a discrédités ou s’est discréditée elle-méme. 

Gardez-vous un tendre penchant pour le romantisme des lacs et des clairs de 
lune? Il n’y a pas de mal 4a cela, mais, en ce cas, ne lisez pas le livre de M. 
Guillemin. Soupgonnez-vous, au contraire, que 1a n’est point l’essentiel? Ac- 
corderiez-vous 4 Albert Thibaudet que la génération des “enfants du siécle” 
émerge du vague des passions pour devenir I’une des plus puissantes, des plus 
chargées de vie, des plus douées de force créatrice qui soient dans la littérature? 
Vous semble-t-il que la théorie du génie militant, du poéte-prophéte, puisse 
étre sa facgon 4 elle, un peu extravagante sans doute, assez mélodramatique, 
mais courageuse, et franche, et digne d’un meilleur sort, d’aborder le redoutable 
probléme, le probléme moderne par excellence, de la responsabilité des élites 
et de I’éducation des masses? Alors vous serez bien prés d’admettre que le 
dernier biographe de Lamartine n’a nullement déformé l’apparence ou exagéré 
la stature de cet homme, “‘irréductible 4 nos dimensions ordinaires,” “plus 
grand que son ceuvre déja si grande,” plus grand aussi que sa destinée. 

Jean-AcBert BépE 
Columbia University 





Marcel Proust and his French Critics. By Douctas W. Aven. Los Angeles, 
Lymanhouse, 1940. Pp. vii+259. 

La Mystique de Marcel Proust. Par Jean Pommier. Paris, E. Droz, 1939. Pp. 
vii+63. 

Géographie de Marcel Proust. Par ANvrt Ferr®. Paris, Sagittaire, 1939. Pp. 163. 
A writer’s death, if he has been excessively fashionable during his lifetime, 


9. Page 67. 
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inevitably brings a sharp reaction against him and his work. It is as if critics 
and public alike, suddenly sobered and seeing themselves as the first represen- 
tatives of a long posterity, wished to reconsider the immortality which, but 
recently, they were so ready to confer. During the past decade Marcel Proust 
has suffered thus at the hands of his former admirers. Dr. Douglas Alden, who 
has recorded in detail Proust’s literary fortune, is somewhat baffled by the fact 
that the decline in interest did not begin until about 1931. There are two reasons 
for this. First, whenever he died in the flesh, Proust remained very much alive, 
for all but his intimate friends, until the publication of A /a recherche du temps 
perdu was completed in the late twenties. Secondly, the thirties distinguished 
themselves, in France as in America, by a particularly narrow critical outlook 
that sought, almost exclusively, social significance of a limited variety. But 
not content with describing the recent critical reaction against Proust, Dr. 
Alden, whose painstakingly thorough bibliography outlines a monument to 
Marcel Proust, has unfortunately permitted himself to be influenced by it to 
the point of defining Proust’s réle as follows: 


He was definitely a “modern,” rose with that school and seems to be even 
now about to perish with it. Historically, he is assured of a certain fame as the 
representative author of the “modern” period which will have to be remem- 
bered in literary manuals no matter how hard innovators of the future try to 
forget it. As a last resort, Proust will always find a place in the marginal 
anecdotes of literary history.’ 


In reality, the worst that can be said is that Proust is no longer in fashion; and 
when one of his former admirers turns against him, Dr. Alden should see with 
Frangois Mauriac that this proves but one thing: “simplement un critique, par 
les pauvres raisons qu’il nous donne de son désenchantement, se remet de lui- 
méme 4 sa place” (Journal, 1, 104). 

A complete bibliography of the criticism devoted to Marcel Proust since the 
appearance of his youthful Plaisirs et les jours was needed by students of modern 
literature. Despite his lack of conviction as to the value of his subject, Dr. Alden 
has given us a very conscientious and accurate listing, in chronological order 
for the years 1895 through 1939, of the material in French. The few omissions 
are insignificant. If anything, the bibliography is too comprehensive: certain 
items in English from the Chicago Tribune and the New York Herald (698, 
1103, 1107, 1347, 1356, 1362, 1408) seem out of place among the French 
critics who figure in the title. Furthermore, some clear distinction might have 
been made between the publication of Proust’s correspondence and the criticism. 

As a preface to this eminently thorough and very useful bibliography, Dr. 
Alden analyzes the trends in the criticism of Proust. In addition to a supremely 

1. Pages 154-155. The poverty of this judgment also reflects doubtless the author's 
laudable intention to remain impartial. But what of his remark on p. 69: “Proust’s fame was 


truly at its zenith when he died, and few were the imbeciles who dared protest”? Does Dr. 
Alden blow both hot and cold depending on the decade he is discussing? 
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awkward system of reference which requires the reader to keep markers in 
three places besides the page he is reading, these nine chapters of the disserta- 
tion suffer from an excess of detail. For, although they do belong in the bib- 
liography, certainly articles and reviews by Raymond Clauzel in Eve, Renée 
Dunan in L’Ordre Naturel (Bayeux), Raoul Surugue in Le Bourguignon, Regis- 
manset in La Dépéche Coloniale, Georges Bergner in L’Indépendance Luxem- 
bourgeoise, etc. could not all deserve separate mention in a broad panorama of 
the French criticism devoted to Proust. 

Serious exception might be taken to Dr. Alden’s fundamental and frequent 
use of such loosely defined words as “modernism” and “obscurantism.”” One 
cannot but wish also that he had shown the same familiarity with contemporary 
literature in general that he obviously possesses in regard to the Proustian 
bibliography. A reference to the Francois Mauriac of 1919 as “the future 
Catholic novelist” is not a serious slip, but the confusion, on page 3, between 
Ernest La Jeunesse and Youth is more than an inadvertence. And the de- 
scription (page 56) of “a brand of hedonism which consisted of extracting 
from life the utmost number of sensations” as ‘“‘a new escape from reality” 
in the post-war years would surprise readers of the early Barrés and early Gide. 

Professor Pommier is likewise aware of the present relative unpopularity of 
Proust’s work, but this in no way affects his admiration. In his brief and very 
suggestive Mystique de Marcel Proust he studies the use of the involuntary 
memory by Proust and some of his most notable predecessors, the other similar 
state of consciousness caused by the sensation of the already seen, examples of 
synesthesia, and in general the various forms of artistic metaphor by which 
Proust transforms the world of experience. By analyzing the pages on the 
towers of Martinville and Vieuxvicg, he attempts to discover how Marcel 
Proust affected the miracle of charging with supernaturalism the phenomena he 
saw and described. This little essay should be placed beside the studies by 
Arnaud Dandieu and Dr. Blondel and especially that evocative chapter by 
Ortega y Gasset on the Dehumanization of Art, of which it seems almost an 
illustration. 

A disciple of Professor Pommier, M. André Ferré, has studied A /a recherche 
du temps perdu from the point of view of literary geography. Although he mod- 
estly presents his dissertation as “un simple divertissement pour les curicux 
et les fervents de Proust,” he has performed a service for scholars in assem- 
bling all of the geographical data in the long work and in showing how Proust 
played fast and loose with it. There can be no doubt now that Proust had a 
keen sense of geography or that the spatial elements in his work are as subjec- 
tive as is his conception of time. Observation and invention combined to create 
Combray and Balbec and the many other localities we know so well, but the 
greater share of the work can be traced to the creative faculty. Inspired by a 
letter of 1913 in which Proust described his forthcoming work as “‘un roman a 
la fois plein de passion et de méditation et de paysages,’’ M. Ferré shows the 
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great importance of the landscapes to the novel. But he goes too far in asserting 
of the illuminations of poetic insight that, 


...8i dans A Ja recherche du temps perdu \e premier mentionné de ces in- 
stants d’inspiration est associé a la saveur d’une madeleine trempée dans une 
infusion, et le dernier au trébuchement sur deux pavés inégaux de l’hétel de 
Guermantes, il est bien remarquable qu’entre ces deux-la, presque tous les 
autres sont provoqués par la vue de certains paysages. 


The experience of the uneven paving-stones is not the last, since it is followed 
by those of the spoon against the plate and of the napkin. Now M. Ferré in- 
cludes the last two cases since both sensations call up recollections of land- 
scapes; but this is very different from being “‘provoqués par la vue de certains 
paysages.”’ Not the least interesting chapter of M. Ferré’s study is that in 
which he compares Combray with its model Illiers and Balbec with the Nor- 
man regions in which Proust situated it. 

Whatever the attitude of the public and of the journalistic critics, it is com- 
forting to know that scholars are continuing to occupy themselves with A /a 
recherche du temps perdu and to enrich our knowledge of the world it contains 
against the day when Marcel Proust will return to favor. In the meantime all 
such studies encourage the faithful to return to the text with renewed interest. 

Justin O’Brien 
Columbia University 





Bibliography of Italian Linguistics. By Rosert A. Hatt, Jr. Baltimore, Special 


Publications of the Linguistic Society of America, 1941. Pp. 543. 


With this extensive and ambitious compilation the author has rendered a 
signal service to the study of Italian linguistics and of Romance philology. The 
work consists of four parts: the first deals with the History of the Italian Lan- 
guage, subdivided into Bibliography, Romance Linguistics in General, Vulgar 
Latin, History of the Italian Language (General), Phonology, Morphology, 
Word-Formation, Syntax, and Vocabulary; Part u lists works concerned with 
Description of the Italian Language, arranged by centuries; Part m1 covers 
Italian Dialectology; while Part 1v presents works on the History of Italian 
Linguistics. There are five abundant indices, of Authors and Titles, Regions 
and Localities, Italian and Dialectal Words, Latin and other Etyma, and Tech- 
nical Subjects. The arrangement is generally satisfactory, the indices complete 
and accurate, and the character of the work and workmanship such that in- 
vestigators in the Italian linguistic field will find Dr. Hall’s bibliography in- 
dispensable. The defects which are about to be pointed out are largely inherent 
in the nature of the project rather than due to the author’s handling of it. 

Dr. Hall is perhaps given to over-classification. The number of sub-headings 
in a single item is often impressive, sometimes slightly bewildering. But this 
may be a matter of individual taste. What is more fundamental (and here we 
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must again insist that the fault is not so much the author’s as the topic’s) is the 
feature of arbitrariness that is in evidence throughout. 

Dr. Hall lists (pages 12-29) some 500 periodicals and collections dealing in 
whole or in part with Italian linguistics. Yet the list is not complete. Periodicals 
which are not primarily linguistic or even scholarly have, on occasion, pub- 
lished articles, reviews, notes dealing with the author’s chosen topic (three 
that happen to come to this reviewer’s mind simply because he has contributed 
linguistic material to them are Modern Language Journal, Dante, and Italy- 
America Monthly). Are items appearing in such periodicals to be excluded be- 
cause of the predominantly non-linguistic nature of their medium? But if not, 
where is the line to be drawn? 

Vulgar Latin has been selected as one of the subdivisions of Part 1. Dr. Hall 
undoubtedly knew on what dangerous ground he was treading when he in- 
cluded a tongue about which such violent controversies have raged. If he be- 
lieves in the fundamental unity of Vulgar Latin throughout Romania, he should 
have given us much more in his “Commentaries on Specific Texts” than the 
three works listed there (Bachrens’ study on the Appendix Probi, Tedesco’s 


Pompeian inscriptions). If, on the other hand, he holds that there was a specific 
“Tralian” Vulgar Latin, then we question the advisability of including nos. 
195-198, all of which deal with the vocabulary of Isidore of Seville. Again, if 
Budinszky’s Ausbreitung der lateinischen Sprache (no. 168) can claim a rightful 
place in this section, why is Sittl’s Die lokalen Verschiedenheiten der lateinischen 
Sprache omitted? 

And this leads us to another consideration which is perhaps even more funda- 
mental. In many studies on specific problems in one Romance language, it is 
practically impossible to draw a dividing line separating that language from its 
sister tongues. The mere fact that Ferdinand Lot’s article (no. 176) is entitled 
““A quelle époque a-t-on cessé de parler latin?,” while H. F. Muller’s article 
(RR, xu (1921), 4), which had preceded and, in a sense, provoked the former, 
is entitled “‘When Did Latin Cease to be a Spoken Language in France?’’ does 
not, to our mind, warrant the inclusion of the one and the exclusion of the 
other. Again, when studies on the suffix -arius are listed (nos. 600-602), the 
fact that Cohn’s work bears the title Die Suffixwandelung im Vulgérlatein und 
im vorlitterarischen Franzisisch does not justify its exclusion from mention side 
by side with the works of Marchot, Zimmermann, and Staaf; the topic is of 
interest to all Romance languages, including Italian, even if “French” appears 
in the title. (Incidentally, in connection with this suffix, we miss Ascoli’s dis- 
cussions in AGI, 1, 484, 1x, 381, x, 104). But this means that a bibliography of 
Italian linguistics becomes synonymous with a bibliography of Romance lin- 
guistics, at least so far as the formative stages of the Romance languages are 
concerned. The only way of solving this problem, it would seem, is to encour- 
age Dr. Hall to enter upon the larger undertaking. 
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Another example of arbitrariness which is perhaps unavoidable appears in 
the classification of works on dialects. Is the criterion applied here by the au- 
thor a geographic or a linguistic one? Venetian, placed side by side with 
Emilian, Ligurian, Piedmontese and Lombard, under a general “‘North Italian” 
heading, would lead us to believe that geography is paramount in the compiler’s 
mind. So does the special heading of “Ticino,” placed on an equal plane with 
the foregoing five. But the geographical classification is discarded in favor of 
the linguistic one when we find Corsican listed as a central dialect, with North- 
Sardinian Sassarese and Gallurese mentioned only incidentally under the “‘Cor- 
sican” heading. The author seems to be quite resolute in his discarding of Italy’s 
three doubrful linguistic groups: Rhaetian (especially Friulan), South-Central 
Sardinian, and Vegliote-Dalmatian. We should have preferred to see them in- 
cluded, as a matter of geographical completeness, even though we are inclined 
to agree with what is evidently the author’s linguistic view concerning them. 
An exquisitely delicate problem in linguistics, political geography, and history 
arises over the author’s placing of Rieti (page 369) under the heading of 
“Rome and Latium.” Should the very recent shifting of provincial boundaries 
which placed Rieti in the Province of Rome prevail over its traditional histori- 
cal and linguistic Umbrian connections? 

Franco-Venetian texts and studies are included under the Venetian heading 
(nos. 2688-95). But if Berta de li gran pié and Buovo d’ Antona are acceptable in 
this classification, ought not a place to have been reserved for the Venice 1V 
MS of the Chanson de Roland, and KG6lbling’s transcription? 

The distinction between Morphology and Syntax is often difficult, and here 
again the author sometimes leaves us in doubt as to whether his solution is the 
best possible one. Nos. 628-629, listed under “Syntax, Nouns,” deal with 
“Cases, use of” (“Accusativo per nominativo nel latino volgare?”’; “‘Le nom- 
inatif pluriel en -ds dans le latin vulgaire”). Nos. 439-461, listed under “Mor- 
phology, Nouns,” deal with “Representation of Latin Cases in Romance” 
(“Sull’origine dell’unica forma flessionale del nome italiano,” etc.). We have 
tried in vain to perceive the basis for the separate classification of these two 
groups; but even if we grant the author the customary right of choice, it seems 
that a cross-reference might be in order. And when there are two articles (nos. 
574, 3874) by the same title and dealing with the same construction, a cross- 
reference might again be given, even though the two writers take different 
points of view. 

The classification of texts is often puzzling. Some Old Italian texts are 
placed under the heading of “Description of the Italian Language” (nos. 1612- 
31), even though they contain strongly dialectal features. Others are placed in 
“Dialectology,” under the heading of the individual dialects (nos. 2874-78, 
3043-46, 3086-88, etc.). Here again, a few cross-references might take the 
edge off the arbitrary procedure. In connection with ancient texts, however, the 
author’s arbitrary tendencies go entirely too far when he places the Teano 
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and Sessa documents and the Formula di Confessione Umbra (nos. 1612-14) 
under the heading of “Thirteenth and Fourteenth Centuries.” 

Nos. 549-559 list studies on certain individual verbs which include, on the 
one hand, dovere, essere, rendere, togliere and volere, on the other facere and vadere. 
The mixture of Italian and normally Latin forms in the same list is unpleasant 
to the eye, even if we accept facere and vadere as archaic Italian. But we further 
discover that many of the forms cited in this list do not appear in the word- 
index, which is in all other respects remarkably accurate. 

No special attempt was made by this reviewer to catch typographical errors, 
of which the work seems fairly free. We note, however, page 125—wn erreur; 
page 439—Wume voce toscana; page 478—in casa in Frescobaldi. 

But these minor points of criticism do not invalidate the importance or use- 
fulness of the contribution made by Dr. Hall to the field of Romance linguistics. 
The work is one which will of necessity appear in future editions, where the 
necessary additions and emendations will undoubtedly be made. In the mean- 
while, it fills a long-felt want, and is thoroughly serviceable. The other and 
major want, that of a complete Bibliography of Romance Linguistics, in several 
volumes, is something to which the author, having achieved specialization in 
the field of linguistic bibliography, might well turn his thoughts. 


Mario A. Pet 
Columbia University 





The Italian Language. By Mario A. Pes. New York, Columbia University 
Press, 1941. Pp. xvi+272. 


This is an attractive book. The margins and the Caslon type are pleasing to 
the eye and the typography leaves little to be desired. The arrangement of the 
contents also is excellent. After a brief introductory chapter, phonology, 
morphology, syntax, vocabulary, and dialectology are discussed in order. Then 
there are sixty pages of practice texts with annotation, and the book closes with 
prepared questions, bibliography, and the necessary indices. In view of the fact 
that such a book as this will be used mostly by graduate students in a course 
in Old Italian, the author apparently did not think it necessary to devote much 
space to the external history of the language, to show in a consecutive story 
how Italian was affected by varying social conditions, invasions, literary in- 
fluences, etc. I disagree with Professor Pei on the wisdom of omitting all this; 
but here we have a matter of opinion. 

The scholar, and probably the student also, will be bothered throughout Dr. 
Pei’s book by the somewhat confused stand which he takes on certain general 
problems. This is not difficult to explain. Starting with Professor Muller’s the- 
ory of the conservatism of Latin throughout Romania, with his denial of sub- 
stratum influence, and with his belief that the various Romance languages did 
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not differentiate themselves appreciably before the eighth century, Pei has 
softened these views occasionally in the light of certain evidence: the result is 
not always clear. Pei is then forced to make frequent use of such phrases as 
“only in very rare cases,” “cases imperfectly known,” “to a different degree 
and under different conditions,” for changes on which he himself puts some 
stress. This is best illustrated in the discussion of substratum influences through- 
out this book. Briefly this is how those of us who are proponents of the sub- 
stratum influence present our case. We say that when large masses of people 
speaking a non-Latin tongue were brought under the political and cultural 
dominatior. of Rome they found it expedient to adopt the Latin language. In 
doing so che vast majority of them did not study Latin in any sort of school; 
except in Italy, native Latin speakers were not present in any quantity; most 
of those who acquired this Latin could not read, and few of them travelled to 
more cultured centers. In Rome itself and in other parts of Italy there were 
concentrations of foreign populations who lived together in their quarters and 
small colonies. It is only reasonable to expect that peculiarities of non-Latin 
pronunciation persisted among them, as well as strange syntax and foreign 
words. Pei says that ““The substratum theory leaves out of account such an 
important element as Etruscan” (page 13) which appears to have left no trace 
in modern central Italian. Since we do not know Etruscan, except for a few 
words (see page 162), how could such influence be properly estimated? In 
order to counter further the substratum as an influence in the development of 
Romance from Latin, Pei lists a few isolated cases to prove that certain phenom- 
ena ascribed to a definite substratum were present elsewhere. He cites the 
Roman hesitation between decimus and decumus, maximus and maxumus as in- 
dication that Latin knew the ii. (He does not recall that an atonic vowel before 
m, n, r, and / is apt to be uncertain in quality; nor does he reflect that a new 
letter was introduced into Latin to represent the Greek i sound, namely y). He 
goes on to show that Celtic, as well as Oscan, had nd becoming mm, that rustic 
Latin had initial / for f just as much as Spanish. (Since he does not believe that 
the Latin carried to Spain during the older period could have had any rustic 
peculiarities, he sees no connection here.) He shows that in Prakrit Sanskrit 
pt, kt>tt, and that Sanskrit intervocalic voiceless stops voiced, while the inter- 
vocalic voiced stops disappeared. In regard to these Prakrit examples may I 
say that none of us attribute these specific alterations to substratum. They are 
phonetic developments of a normal type. On the other hand it is true that in 
French and Rhaetian there is an abnormal tendency to weaken consonants; 
this might be derived from Celtic substratum. Because of these few pieces of 
evidence, which I have cited, Pei seems to believe that he has disproved much 
of the substratum influence in general. However, he modifies his statements 
with this, “while arguments may be presented for and against it, it seems rea- 
sonable at least to limit its scope and not to attribute to it the paramount im- 
portance in Romance linguistic development which some scholars maintain” 
(page 14). See also remarks on pages 143 and 145. 
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While some of us have argued for the continuous development of the Latin 
languages, slowed down and almost entirely checked at times by “grammar” 
or learned influence, Pei prefers an argument which involves the terms centrif- 
ugal and centripetal. I believe that I resume his arguments correctly when I 
condense them as follows. Variations in Latin throughout Romania were no 
greater than variations in English as spoken in the United States (pages 15, 
136). When the bonds of Roman culture were broken the “normal centrifugal 
tendencies of language at thatperiod” caused this uniform languageto break into 
the Romance languages; presumably the process was repeated later when di- 
alects of the individual Romance tongues arose. In modern times centripetal 
force asserts itself within the languages and dialects are being eliminated. Dr. 
Pei says (page 138) that “dialect is not a degenerate form of the literary lan- 
guage but a separate independent development of a single original tongue’’; 
also, “dialectal features within a single area’’ were “at their outset . . . far 
more similar than they are today” (page 177). All this is somewhat confusing to 
me, and it takes a great deal for granted. At times Pei is inclined to make a 
sweeping statement where his proof is insufficient. A small example is when 
he rejects Professor Grandgent’s explanation of the type virti <virtu(de) < 
virtute, with the remark that Grandgent has confused sonorization and hap- 
lology (page 58, note 35). But since both sonorization and haplology are 
permissible, and can occur successively, how does this criticism prove any- 
thing? 

Pei’s treatment of phonology and morphology are good. There are, of 
course, a few points on which one may differ. To ignore the existence of ad- 
verbial -i in Italian (pages 35, 80) is strange. Old French unquestionably had an 
adverbial -s, and other Romance tongues had similar endings which they felt to 
be adverbial in force. We are surprised to find no discussion of the echo vowel, 
even though Pei does not accept its existence. What about the reduction of pro- 
tonic diphthongues such as Firenze < Fiorenze < Florentiae? | can find no mention 
of such a series as in+illi > negli >nei >ne’ because it is in protonic position. On 
page 36 I feel that Pei could do more with the question of the development of 
protonic ¢ and 0. He accepts the explanation of the shift of c- to g- in the initial 
position as a mutation due to temporary intervocalic value when the article pre- 
cedes: illu catu>lo gatto. Pei admits that this does not explain such a verb as 
conflare > gonfiare. How about Greek xvBepvaw vs. Latin gubernare, etc.? Pei 
ignores the theory that this is probably a Mediterranean confusion, in order to 
avoid acceptance of substratum influence (page 55). Pei is still inclined to ac- 
cept that -ds and -és gave -i phonetically (pages 62, note, 73, 94, et al.), as was 
formally upheld by D’Ovidio and Meyer-Liibke, in order to explain certain 
nominal and verbal endings. The forms in question are surely analogical. 
Wisely enough the author does not accept any of the explanations given 
hitherto for ebbe <abbe<habuit (page 100). In his discussion of *aio<habeo, 
*saio <sapio, *vao<vado, etc., Pei seems to have overlooked the rather gener- 
ally accepted theory that in close connected discourse a verbal auxiliary was in 
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an unusually weak position: it contracted somewhat irregularly. Why attribute 
such forms to northern influence (page 96) when in French and Provengal they 
were irregular too? On page 98 Pei seems to disapprove in general of what we 
call the “third weak preterite” in low Romance. How then would he explain 
the preterite of the first conjugation in Provengal, or such Old French forms as 
perdiet and perdierent for perdi and perdirent? To give, even as an alternate ex- 
planation of the -o in amano and dormono, for aman and dormon, that the o was 
added to keep these forms from ending in a consonant (page 95) is wrong, in 
my opinion. A great virtue of Professor Pei’s treatment of phonology is his 
refusal to explain too much by analogy. On the other hand, analogy is a much 
more potent factor in the study of morphology. 

Perhaps the chapter devoted to Syntax is rather brief. We call attention to 
che fact (page 116) that the Portuguese possessive adjective has almost exactly 
the same syntax as the Italian: a minha mao, la mia mano, o seu chapeu, il 
suo cappello. The Old French and Old Spanish forms which Pei cites here are 
not strictly normal. In his study of the Vocabulary or Lexicography of Italian 
there are a few details over which we differ from the author. Can we say (page 
121) that etiam disappeared completely in view of eziandio? Surely Jatus “wide” 
did not go entirely from Vulgar Latin as we have Old French /é with the same 
meaning (page 122). Surely such words as pyjama, bambii, thé, geisha, kimono 
show by their phonology that they were not borrowed direct from the East 
(page 134). 

In the section on Dialectology Pei does not explain the basis for his judging 
between a separate language and a dialect (also on page 8). The usual distinc- 
tion is this: separate languages have distinct morphological differences as well 
as basic phonological and vocabulary peculiarities. In distinguishing between 
Catalan and Provengal, for instance, we must compare the distinctive preterite 
plural of Catalan, as well as the odd compound preterite of the type vaig anar 
with what we find in Provengal. Such distinction is easily discovered in 
Rhaetian, Sardinian, and Dalmatian. The idea that Rhaetian could be an exten- 
sion of northern Italian, or a border “hodge-podge”’ (page 151), should not be 
repeated “‘n’importe quel grand nom le signe.” Friulian, of course, has been 
much crossed with Italian, but the Surselvisch dialects of Switzerland have 
morphological and phonological characteristics of great independence. Take 
such a form as mondel “I go.”” What of the complete absence of the simple 
preterite in Surselvisch? Pei’s classification of the Sardinian dialects is rather 
unusual. Logudorese (represented on the AIS maps by no. 923) is a northern 
dialect. Sassarese and Gallurese are less pure, but they can hardly be separated 
from the Sardinian language. Why does Pei ignore Nuorese and the other cen- 
tral dialect to the west of Nuorese; I refer to the one spoken around Milis 
(AIS no. 941)? Since Sicilian and Neapolitan are the two Italian dialects which 
interest us the most we should have liked to see more attention given to each of 
these separately.! 


1. As is always the case with any book there are a few minor inaccuracies which the schol- 
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It is easy to write a review; but it is a tremendous task to write a book such 
as this of Pei’s. He should be commended upon his results. While the phono- 
logical and morphological material in C. H. Grandgent’s From Latin to Italian 
(Cambridge, 1927) have a clarity and a charm which can hardly be superseded, 
Dr. Pei has treated the language from a more up-to-date angle. Pei exhibits 
also a fine command of the background material. I should suggest to any one 
who is teaching a course in Old Italian that he recommend to his students a 
combination of the two books. 

Ursan T. Hoimes, Jr. 
University of North Carolina 





Louisiana French Folk Songs. By IrtNeE Tutrise Wuitrievp. Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana State University Press, 1939. Pp. xiv+159. 


This book is a valuable contribution to the social and cultural history of one 
of the oldest parts of the United States. Louisiana has always been considered 
one of the most romantic regions of our country. It has a long, colorful history 
and age-old traditions and customs. Nowhere in the United States has French 
influence been such a determining factor in molding the pattern of local culture. 
Until fifteen or twenty years ago American ways had no appreciable effect on 
the life of the two hundred and fifty thousand French-speaking inhabitants 
scattered in hundreds of towns, villages, hamlets and rural communities spread- 
ing from the outskirts of the city of New Orleans to the Texas boundary, and 
from the Gulf of Mexico to the parishes of Avoyelles and Rapides. The lan- 
guage and folk-ways of these people represent a blending of the language and 
folk-ways of varied groups with a rich cultural background, since the present 
population of southwestern Louisiana descends mostly from (1) Canadian and 
French pioneers of the early eighteenth century, (2) Acadian exiles established 
there between 1765 and 1785, (3) planters driven out of Santo Domingo at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, (4) French immigrants who came through- 
out the nineteenth century, particularly before the Civil War, and (5) slaves 
from the West Indies and the western coast of Africa. 

Before the publication of Miss Whitfield’s book, it was impossible to find in 
a printed source anything approximating a cross-section of Louisiana-French 
folk-music. The texts and melodies of a limited number of songs were scattered 
in the New Orleans newspapers, general works on American music, small col- 
lections published by the music trade, and in the works of George Cable and 
Lafcadio Hearn. 

Miss Whitfield’s book is divided into three main sections : “Louisiana French 





ar will easily correct for himself. On p. 9 the diagram lists the old Ural-Altaic group as a 
unit. This is no longer believed. On the same diagram it should be explained that the divisions 
under American Indian are separate language families in themselves. Portuguese fazel-o-he 
(p. 102) is written more correctly fazé-lo-hei. The Latin imperfect subjunctive survives also 
in the Portuguese personal infinitive (p. 150). 
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Folk Songs,” “Cajun Folk Songs,” “Creole Folk Songs,”! and contains the 
words with the phonetic transcription and the melodies of one hundred and two 
songs, of which thirty-one belong to the first group, forty-seven to the second, 
and twenty-four to the third. This part, which is the body of her monograph, is 
preceded by two chapters in which the author summarizes the work done by 
other students in the field and describes in a very interesting way her experi- 
ences as a collector of folk-music. The first of these chapters represents a real 
contribution, since it contains a remarkably complete bibliography of refer- 
ences to be found in widely scattered publications, and includes even a list of 
commercial recordings of Louisiana-French songs. A few omissions concerning 
Creole (negro) songs have been noticed. The most important of these are: 
Alcée Fortier, “Bits of Louisiana Folk-Lore,” Transactions of the Modern Lan- 
guage Association, 11 (1887), 161-168, words of fourteen songs; Lafcadio 
Hearn, “‘A Creole Song,” Creole Sketches, 1924, pp. 115-116, words of one 
song; “Appendix,” Two Years in the French West Indies, 1890, words and 
music of four songs from the West Indies, one of which, ‘“Tant sirop est doux,” 
is well-known in Louisiana, and ““The Curious Nomenclature of New Orleans 
Streets. Some Little Creole Songs,”’ Occidental Gleanings, 1925, 1, 263-275, 
words of six songs; Emilie Le Jeune, “Creole Folk Songs,” Louisiana Historical 
Quarterly, u (1919), 454-462, words of six songs; John A. Lomax and Alan 
Lomax, American Ballads and Folk Songs, 1935 ed., pp. 213-223, words and 
music of seven songs; McConathy, Miessner, Birge, Bray and Burns, The 
Music Hour: Louisiana Beginner's Book for Upper Grades, 1936, words and 
music of eight songs; Julien Tiersot, Chansons négres, 1933, words and music of 
ten songs, and La Musique chez les Peuples indigénes de l Amérique du Nord, 
1911, music of thirty-two songs. 

Among the songs grouped under the heading “French Folk Songs” some 
have been brought over from France while others are indigenous to Louisiana. 
A rapid glance at either the titles or the texts will suffice to remind one of the 
existence of European French and Canadian French versions for the follow- 
ing: J’ai fait une belle trois jours, trois jours, Mon pére m’a donné un mari, Cadet 
Rousselle, O! 7 ai passé le long du bois, Le joli tambour, On a resté six ans sur mer, 
Malbrough sen va-t-en guerre, Mon pére avait cing cents moutons, C’est la poulette 
blanche. It is interesting to note, as the author points out, that among the French 
folk-songs found in Louisiana, two of them, Dans le village om je restais (two 
versions), pages 39-42, and Charmant Billie, pages 64-66, are adaptations of the 
American folk-songs The Butcher Boy and Billy Boy. 

Unfortunately the comparative treatment of the texts and the melodies of 
Louisiana-French songs and their European French and Canadian French vari- 
ants is sketchy. The author has failed to use the abundant material available for 
a comparative study of French folk-songs—European and North American. She 


1. Like many English-speaking people, Miss Whitfield uses the term Creole to refer to 
negroes who speak French. 
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would have found excellent models for such an investigation in Marius Bar- 
beau’s Folk Songs of French Canada and Romancero du Canada, not to mention 
George Doncieux’s Romancero populaire de la France. Instead of using well- 
known collections of European French folk-songs such as those of Arbaud, 
Beauquier, Bladé, Bujeaud, Champfleury-Weckerlin, Decombe, Millien, Rol- 
land, Rossat, Tarbé, etc., or drawing upon the material to be found in Mélusine, 
the Revue des Traditions Populaires and the Schweizerisches Archiv fiir Volks- 
kunde, she has been satisfied to consult three collections of nursery songs, Tier- 
sot’s Sixty Folk-Songs of France, and two anthologies of French songs published 
for American students of French. 

The number of French folk-songs contained in Miss Whitfield’s monograph 
could easily have been increased. One regrets that limitations of space made it 
impossible for the author to include such well-known Louisiana songs as La 
Marquise, Petite Béte 4 Bon Dieu, La Passion de Jésus-Christ, A dix-huit ans je 
sortis d'une église, Notre Seigneur Jésus-Christ sous la figure d'un pauvre homme, 
La Bénédiction d'un Pére, La Belle sen va au jardin d’ amour, C'est tous des richards 
a présent, C’est une fille de quinze ans, oh! grand Dieu, quelle est amoureuse! 
Auprés de chez nous, y a-t-un amant, to mention only a few of the many which 
the reviewer has heard in southwestern Louisiana. 

The chapters devoted to Cajun and Creole (negro) songs are undoubtedly 
the most original parts of the book. We find here folk-songs of a strictly non- 
European pattern. This is the first time that Cajun songs have ever been pub- 
lished—an important contribution in itself. The term Cajun songs, as used by 
Miss Whitfield, refers to songs sung in the back-country sections, largely in- 
habited by people of Acadian origin. The author has given us an excellent 
analysis of Cajun folk-music (pages 68-73). These songs differ radically from 
French songs both in structure and melody. They consist for the most part of 
relatively few lines repeated over and over and are best sung to the accompani- 
ment of an accordion. They present a great flexibility of forms illustrated by 
quarter-tone intervals, portamento style of singing and an irregular number 
of lines to the stanzas. Many of the melodies show a very close resemblance to 
each other. In these folk-songs the Cajun is depicted as an ardent but intensely 
jealous lover, frank and unafraid, fond of cards, liquor and dancing. The ma- 
terial classified as Cajun by Miss Whitfield all seems to be indigenous to Louis- 
iana, save Chanson triste (pages 116-119) (an adaptation of the well-known 
French folk-song about the husband who comes home after a long absence 
only to find his wife married and leaves again without revealing his identity) 
and Gringalet, Le Voyage 4 Gringalet, and Gringalet a la noce 4 Zoséphine, which 
are not folk-songs but literary compositions written by Judge Félix Vorrhies of 
St. Martinville, Louisiana, about 1894. 

The chapter devoted to Creole (negro French) songs is also very interesting. 
Creole songs of Louisiana lack the religious motif, one of the essential features 
of negro songs from other sections of the United States. Moreover, one fails to 
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find in them any vestiges of African beliefs and customs as is the case with the 
songs of the French-speaking negroes of the West Indies.? Although usually 
very short, the Creole songs of Louisiana afford us an excellent insight into the 
consciousness of the people who sing them. Their capacity for suffering and 
their passive resignation to their miserable lot seem limitless. In his own imper- 
fect way the Louisiana negro sings of his love with a simplicity often made 
most forceful by its very directness as in Mon l’aimé toi, chére, toi l aimé mon, 
chére . . . comme cochon T aime la boue, pages 127-128. Like all primitive people 
he is naturally witty and is a master in the art of satire and ridicule. He likes 
simple pleasures and is very fond of his food—gumbo, chicken-stew, fish, rice 
dressing and sweet potatoes. Inasmuch as the dialect might present some 
difficulties for the uninitiated, the author has translated the words of the songs 
into French whenever it has seemed necessary to do so. 

The texts and melodies contained in Miss Whitfield’s monograph give us 
an interesting cross-section of the repertory of Louisiana Creoles (negroes), 
although one might regret the absence of a few such as Lizette té quitté la plaine 
and Mo gain yé si tant la peine. 

The bibliography, pages 153-156, is undoubtedly the weakest part of this 
book. As I have already pointed out, the author has almost entirely neglected 
the study of her subject from the comparative point of view,-and this omission 
is reflected in the bibliography. Moreover, she lists a considerable number of 
dialectal studies, but unfortunately most of these are unpublished master’s 
theses virtually inacessible. One looks in vain for any of the following items: 
S. J. Ducceurjoly, “Vocabulaire frangais et créole,” and “Conversations cré- 
oles,” Manuel des Habitants de Saint-Domingue, 1802, u, 283-355, 357-391; 
J. A. Harrison, “The Creole Patois of Louisiana,” American Journal of Philol- 
ogy, ut (1882), 285-292; Lafcadio Hearn, ““The Creole Patois,”” An American 
Miscellany, u, 1924 ed., 144-153; “The Scientific Value of Creole,” ibid., pp. 
159-163, “A Sketch of the Creole Patois,” ibid., pp. 164-169; Gombo Zhébes 
(a small dictionary of Creole proverbs from six Creole dialects), 1885; numer- 
ous references in Occidental Gleanings, 1925, 1, particularly pp. 187-191, 203- 
207, 227-234, 270-275; George S. Lane, “Notes on Louisiana-French: 1, 
Spoken Standard French of St. Martinville,” Language, x (1934), 323-333, and 
“Notes on Louisiana French: nu. The Negro-French Dialect,” ibid., x1 (1935), 
5-16; Alfred Mercier, Etude sur la langue créole en Louisiane, 1880; C. C. 
Robin, Voyages dans I’Intérieur de la Louisiane, 1887, m1, 185-189; Franck 
Schoell, “‘L’ Agonie du Frangais en Louisiane,” U.S. A. Du Cété des Blancs et 
des Noirs, 1929, pp. 167-186, and “Le Francais en Louisiane,” La Langue 
frangaise dans le monde, 1936, pp. 141-151; Edward Larocque Tinker, “‘Louisi- 
ana Gombo,” Yale Review, n.s. xx1 (1932), 566-579, and Gombo, the Creole 
Dialect of Louisiana together with a Bibliography, 1936; Edward Wakefield, 
“Wisdom of Gombo,” Nineteenth Century, xxx (1891), 575-582; Jules Faine, 


2. Cf. Harold Coulander, Haiti Singing, Chapel Hill, 1939. 
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Philologie créole, Port-au-Prince (Haiti), 1937, and Le Créole dans l’univers, 
Port-au-Prince, 1939; L. Gdbl-Galdi, “Esquisse grammaticale des Patois 
frangais créoles,” Zeitschrift fiir neufranzisische Sprache und Literatur, tvm 
(1934), 256-295; René Poyen-Bellisle, Les Sons et les Formes du Créole dans les 
Antilles, 1894; Pascal Poirier, Le Parler Acadien, 1928; Le Glossaire du Parler 
Frangais au Canada, 1930. 

Nothwithstanding the shortcomings indicated in the preceding pages, Louisi- 
ana French Folk Songs constitutes an important contribution. Miss Whitfield 
has done valuable pioneering work. By collecting and editing a considerable 
amount of material, she has helped to throw more vivid light upon an important 
but almost forgotten chapter in the history of French influences in this country. 
The results of the work which she has done should encourage her and other 
students of folk-lore to carry on further investigations in this field. 


J.-M. Carriére 


Northwestern University 
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